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TRIAL    OF   PROF.    JOHN   W.    WEBSTER. 


FIRST    DAT. 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1850. 

The  long-expected  day  of  trial  arrived.  The  galleries 
of  the  Court  House  were  crowded  from  an  early  hour. 
The  body  of  the  house  was  also  full.  Eager  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  dock,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner.  There  was  a  low  whisper  through  the  Hall,  the 
subdued  murmur  of  the  voices  which  discussed  the  prob- 
abilities of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Everywhere  you  saw 
evidences  of  excitement  and  interest;  everywhere  but  in 
the  calm  features  of  the  prisoner — who,  at  10  minutes  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  was  placed  at  the  bar.  There  was'  a 
general  movement  in  Court  when  he  appeared;  all 
stretched  forward  to  scan  his  looks ;  for  instinctively  all 
men  are  physiognomists. 

Dr.  Webster  is  a  middle-sized  man — or  perhaps  a  little 
under  the  middle  size.  He  was  dressed  plainly  but  neatly, 
and  appeared  perfectly  unaffected  and  at  ease.  There  is 
nothing  sinister  in  his  face;  nothing  even  strikingly  pecu- 
liar, save  the  stern  compression  of  the  lips  which  is  natural 
to  those  who  have  to  face  a  danger.  He  looked  more  of  the 
scholar  than  the  criminal ;  and  if  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
both  intellectual,  be  indices  of  his  mind,  you  would  con- 
sider that  his  thoughts  have  dwelt  more  among  books, 
than  projects  of  crime.  His  hands  were  clasped  together ; 
his  frame  rigid  and  motionless.  His  gaze  remained  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  Bench,  and  never,  even  once,  looked 
around  him. 

At  five  minutes  past  ten  the  Judges  entered.  They  were 
Chief  Ju.itice  Shaw,  and  Associate  Judges  Wilde,  Dew- 
Er,  and  Metoale. 

The  list  of  Jurors  was  called  overjall  answering  to  their 
names  but  the  following: — John  Bowman,  Thomas  Ctw- 
NiNGHAM,  George  O.  Froihingham,  George  W.  Learned, 
George  Fratt,  Francis  B.  Wallis,  John  L.  Tockes,  John 
H".  Foster,  Robert  C.  Newman. 

Charles  G.  Green  appeared  and  excused  himself  from 
serving,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  After  some  observations 
from  tTie  Court,  his  plea  was  accepted. 

James  A.  White  was  excused  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
Stlvanhs  Packard  also.  George  W.  Thayer,  Wm.  Duff, 
Joseph  Fratt,  Feter  B.  Brigham  and  Horace  Webster, 
were  excused  on  several  pleas. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  discharged  under  the  law  which  ex- 
empts from  serving  on  juries,  all  persons  engaged  in  act- 
ive military  service;  and  another  on  the  ground  that  his 
place  of  residence  was  outside  the  boundaries  of  Suffolk 
County. 

John  P.  Orcdtt,  being  engaged  in  active  military  ser- 
vice, was  also  excused. 

The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Clippoud,  moved  that  a  Jury 
be  empannelled  to  trv  the  case  of  the  Commonwealtli  of 
Massachusetts  versus  John  W.  Webster,  against  whom  the 
Grand  Jury  had  found  a  true  bill  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Dr.  George  Parkman. 

James  B.  Adams  was  summoned  and  peremptorily  chal- 
lenged by  the  prisoner's  counsel. 

Charles  H    Appleton  was  sworn. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw.  Mr.  Appleton,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question,  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  decided  before  you 
can  act  on  the  Jury  in  this  case.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  whether  you  are  completely  unprejudiced 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  There  is  a 
Statute  which  enacts  that  the  Court  must,  on  the  motion 
of  either  party,  examine  the  juror  as  to  whether  he  has  at 
any  time  expre.ssed  such  opinion  or  entertained  such  pre- 
judice. It  is  immaterial  which  way  the  opinion  is.  I  will, 
however,  state  that  a  person  who  has  formed  a  conscien- 
tious opinion  from  evidence  or  reports,  might  act  with 
impartiality  on  the  trial.  The  prejudice  should  be  more 
than  a  simple  opinion  formed  from  conversations  and  such 
like.  It  is  dithcult  to  jirescribe  the  limits  of  opinion  and 
prejudice.  The  question  I  will  ask  you  is  two-fold— Have 
you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  have  you  expressed  iXMh  o\)'mion''. 
You  may  have  made  remarks,  which,  to  a  third  person, 
might  appear  to  be  the  result  of  prejudice,  and  you  may 
yet  be  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Appleton,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  kind 
I  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Appleton.  I  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an 
opinion.     He  was  accordingly  set  aside. 

The  Court.  There  is  one  otiier  subject  I  wish  to  remark 
upon.    There  are  many  persons  in  the  community  who 


believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  capital  punishment  o^ 
any  criminal.  This  has  been  long  known.  Such  persons 
could  not,  without  scruples  of  conscience,  find  guilty  any 
criminal  who  should  receive  such  punishment  for  his  of- 
fence. 

The  prisoner  peremptorily  challenged  the  following  ju- 
rors :  Simeon  P.  Adams,  Hiram  Bosworth,  Benjamin  Chan- 
dler, Jr.,   William  L.  Eaton,  James  L.  Fowler,  George  E. 

FR0THINGH.4M,  CtRUS  P.  GOHLD,    DaMEL   HaLL,     GbORGB    W. 

Learned,  Walter  C.  Manning,  William  Melvin,  Samuel 
T.  Morse,  Moses  Pike,  and  Greenleap  ^^ .  Sanborn. 

Alonzo  Jones  was  disqualified  by  having  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  case. 

John  B.  Hughes  by  his  views  of  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Daly  being  sworn  declared  that  he  had  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  was  prejudiced  against  the 
prisoner. 

George  Bemis  refused  to  act  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
formed  an  opinion  against  capital  punishment. 

James  Blake  declared  he  had  expressed  an  opinion. 

Court — Have  you ybnnerf  it?    Yes. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  severally  answered  the 
interrogatories  prescribed  by  law  to  be  put  to  jurors, 
were  empanelled  as 

THE  JURY. 

1.  Thomas  H.  Barrett,  Printer. 

2.  John  Bobrowscale,  Slater. 

3.  Robert  J.  Byram,  Locksmith. 

4.  James  Crosby,  Clerk. 

5.  John  E.  Davenport,  Painter, 

6.  Albert  Day.  Dry  Goods  Dealer. 

7.  Joseph  Eustis,  Merchant. 

8.  Daniel  D.  Fuller,  Apothecary. 

9.  Benjamn  H.  Greene,  Bookseller. 

10.  Arnold  Hayward,  Carpenter. 

11.  Frederick  A.  Henderson,  Furnisher. 

12.  Stephen  A.  Staokpole,  Clerk. 

Robert  J.  Byram  was  appointed  Foreman. 

Benjamin  H.  Greene,  who  was  sworn  on  the  Jury,  beg- 
ged to  be  heard  for  a  moment.  He  had  formed  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment.  This  opinion, 
however,  would  not  prevent  him  from  acting  with  the 
most  perfect  impartiality  in  the  present  case;  but  he 
feared  that  others  knowing  his  views,  would  consider  his 
conduct  inconsistent.  He  would  prefer,  on  this  account, 
to  be  excused  from  acting  on  the  Jury. 

The  Court  refused  to  grant  his  request,  as  his  peculiar 
opinions  would  not  prevent  him  from  acting  with  impar- 
tiality. \ 

The  Jury  then  took  their  seats,  were  sworn,  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  indictment  against  the  prisoner  was  read  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  prisoner  held  up  his  hand  mean- 
while. He  appeared  in  no  wise  excited.  Not  a  trace  of 
agitation  was  observable  on  his  leatures,  while  the  terri- 
ble accusations  were  read ;  there  was  not  a  tremor  even  in 
his  up-held  hand;  his  nerves  were  firm,  and  calmness  wks 
his  greatest  characteristic.  His  eyes  were  concealed  by  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  but  occasionally  when  he  raised  the 
glasses,  the  red  lids  betrayed  many  an  anxious  hour, 
many  a  wakeful  night. 
The  indictment  is  as  follows  : 

COMiMON  WEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Suffolk,  to  wit:  At  the  Municipal  Court  ofthe  City  of  Bos- 
ton, begun  and  holden  at  said  Boston,  within  and  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty : 

The  Jurors  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on 
their  oath  present,  that  John  W.  Webster  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  November  last  past,  at  Boston,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  in  and  upon  one  George  I'arkman,  feloniously, 
wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  make  an 
assault';  and  that  he  the  said  John  W.  Webster,  with  a 
certain  knife  which  he  then  and  there  in  his  right  hand 
had  and  held,  him  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  and  up- 
on the  left  side  ofthe  breast  of  him  the  said  George  Park- 
man,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  did  strike,  cut,  stab  and  thrust,  giving  to  the 
said  George  Parkman,  then  and  there  witti  the  knife 
aforesaid,  in  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the  breast  of  him 
the  said  George  Parkman,  one  mortal  wound  ofthe  length 
of  one  inch  and  of  the  depth  of  three  inches— of  which 
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said  mortal  wound  the  said  George  Parkman  then  and 
there  instantly  died.  And  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the  said  John  W.  Web- 
ster, him  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  manner  and  form 
aforesaid,  then  and  tliere  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder,  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  aforesaid,  and 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

And  the  Jurorsaforesaid.  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do 
further  present  that  the  said  John  W.  Webster,  at  Boston 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  on  the  23d  day  of  No- 
vember iast  past,  in  and  upon  the  said  George  Parkman, 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did 
make  an  assault;  and  that  he,  the  said  John  W.  Webster, 
then  and  there,  with  a  certain  hammer  which  he,  the  said 
John  W.  Webster,  in  both  his  hands,  then  and  there  had 
and  held,  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  and  upon  the 
head  of  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  then  and  there 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethouglit,  did 
strike,  giving  unto  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  then 
and  there  with  the  hammer  aforesaid,  bj'  the  stroke  afore- 
said, iii  manner  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  the  head  of  him 
the  said  George  Parkman,  one  mortal  wound — of  which 
said  mortal  wound,  he,  the  said  George  Parkman,  then 
and  there  instantly  died — and  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid, 
upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said  John  W. 
"Webster,  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  manner  and 
form  aforesaid,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder — against 
the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  Statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

And  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do 
further  present — that  the  said  John  VV".  Webster,  at  Bos- 
ton aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  November  last  past,  in  and  upon  the  body  of  the 
said  George  Parkman,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  assault — and  that  the 
said  John  W.  Webster,  then  and  there,  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  feloniously,  wil- 
fully, and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  strike,  beat, 
and  kick  in  and  upon  the  head,  breast,  back,  belly,  sides, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  of  him,  the  said  George  Park- 
man,  and  did,  then  and  there,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  cast  and  throw  the  said  George 
Parkman,  down,  unto,  and  upon  the  floor,  with  great 
force  and  violence  there,  giving  unto  said  George  Park- 
man,  then  and  there,  as  well  as  by  the  ^beating,  striking, 
and  kicking  of  him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  manner 
and  form  aforesaid,  as  by  the  casting  and  throwing  of 
him,  the  said  George  Parkman,  down  as  aforesaid,  several 
mortal  strokes, wounds  and  bruises,  in  and  upon  the  head, 
breast,  back,  belly,  sides,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
him,  the  said  George  Parkman — of  which  said  mortal 
strokes,  wounds  and  bruises,  he  thesaid  George  Parkman, 
then  and  there  instantly  died.  And  so  the  Jurors  afore- 
said, upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said  John 
W.  Webster,  him  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  manner 
and  form  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  feloniously,  wilfully, 
and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder, 
against  the  peace  ol  said  Commonwealth,  and  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  statute,  in  *uoh  case  made  and  provided. 
And  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do 
further  present — That  the  said  John  W.  Webster,  at  Bos- 
ton aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  in  a  certain  build- 
ing known  as  the  Medical  College,  there  situate,  on  the 
tveenty-third  day  of  November  last  past,  in  and  upon  the 
said  George  Parkman,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  assault;  and  him  the 
said  George  Parkman  in  some  way  and  manner,  and  by 
some  means,  instruments,  and  weapons,  to  the  Jurors  un- 
known, did  then  and  there  tieloniously,  wilfully,  and  of 
malice  aforethought,  deprive  of  life — so  that  he,  the  said 
George  Parkman,  then  and  there  died — and  so  the  Jurors 
aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say,  that  the  said 
-John  W.  Webster,  him  the  said  George  Parkman,  in  the 
manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  to  them  the  said  Ju- 
rors unknown,  then  and  there  feloniously,  wilfully,  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder— against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  aforesaid, 
and  contrary  to  the  i'orm  of  the  Statute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided. 

DANIEL  RHODES,  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
John  H.  Clifford,  Attorney  General. 

At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  the  traverse  jurors,  not  empan- 
elled, were  excused  from  further  attendance  on  this  trial. 

Attorney  General  Clifford  rose.  He,said  he  would  not 
follow  tl)e  usual  formulas  and  request  them  to  lay  aside 
all  prejudice,  lor  he  felt  that  such  a  request  was  unneces- 
sary. They  had  duties  to  (jerform — dithcult,  disagreeahle 
duties— but  duties  nevertheless.  They  had  to  weigh  the 
evidence  which  would  be  laid  before  them,  and  to  decide 
on  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  piisoner:  and  this  was 
the  highest  duty  which  could  be  enirusted  to  them  under 
the  goverrunent  of  this  Commonwealth.  His  duty  was  a 
different  one. 

He  had  to  place  before  them  the  charges  against  the 
prisoner.  He  knev/  that  there  was  a  common  idea  that 
jprostcuting  officers  should  ];ress  their  accusations  beyond 
ths  limits  of  fairness  and  truth ;  and  thia  idea  he  repudi- 


ated and  disavowed.  He  would  not  hold  his  office  one 
moment  if  this  idea  could  be  justified  by  facts  His  duty 
was  to  give  an  outline  of  the  evidence,  and  he  would  do 
so,  as  plainly  and  simply  as  possible. 

The  accusation  has  two  divisions.  First,  we  say  that 
Dr.  Parkman  is  dead;  second,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  On  the  2Sd  November,  Dr  Park- 
man  disappeared,  and  was  last  seen  at  12  o'clock  of  the 
same  day  at  the  Medical  College,  in  Grove  street.  On 
that  day  he  made  some  purchases  at  a  grocerv  stoie, 
which  he  sent  home,  but  did  not  return 'himself  His 
family  became  alarmed.  The  search,  which  was  at  first 
private,  commenced  on  that  day.  On  Saturday,  the  fact 
of  his  disappearance  was  made  public,  placards  Were  is- 
sued, and  the  entire  police  in  the  city  were  engaged  in  the 
search.  Kumors  were  rife,  but  they  were  generally  false. 
He  was  represented  as  having  been  seen  in  Washington 
street,  but  this  was  found  to  be  false.  Fear  soon  deepen- 
ed into  a  certainty  of  his  having  met  foul  piay.  In  the 
course  of  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  publication  of  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  his  friends  learned 
from  Web.ster  that  Parkman  had  been  in  his,  Webster's 
company,  on  Friday  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  at 
the  Medical  College.  The  search  was  continued  during 
the  week.  Salem,  Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  were  vis- 
ited, and  the  river  was  dragged.  The  various  houses, 
yards  and  cellars  of  the  Doctor  were  thoroughly  searched. 
They  went  every  where,  but  in  vain.  And  up  to  this  day 
it  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government 
that  Dr.  Parkman  was  seen  or  heard  of  after  his  entering 
the  Medical  College  in  Grove  street. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Medical  College  was  ex- 
amined. There  was  no  suspicion  entertained  of  Professor 
Webster,  until  every  effort  to  find  Dr.  Parkman  had  been 
exhausted;  and  it  was  mainly  from  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
appearance took  place  somewhere  near  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, that  suspicion  rested  in  that  quarter.  On  Friday, 
30th  Nov.,  in  a  vault  connected  with  the  laboratory  of  the 
prisoner,  parts  of  a  human  body  were  found,  resembling 
the  missing  man.  On  Saturday,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
there  was  found  in  a  rerpote  corner — a  place  which  had 
been  noticed  but  not  examined  on  Tuesday — a  tea-chest, 
in  which  were  imbedded  portions  of  a  human  body  cov- 
ered with  tan  and  minerals.  They  consisted  of  a  thorax 
and  left  thi^.  There  was  also  found  a  hunting-knife  and 
piece  of  twine,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  produced  The 
remains  were  submitted  to  comj)etent  men,  and  found 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
and  dissimilar  in  none.  There  were  missing — the  arms, 
both  feet,  and  'he  riglit  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 
The  height  of  the  man  to  whom  these  remains  belonged, 
muxt  have  been  the  height  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

Witnesses  will  be  produced  to  explain  how  the  exact 
height  of  the  original  man  can  be  ascertained  from  such 
remains  as  exist.  '  The  height  was  five  feet,  ten  inches  and 
a  half— exactly  the  height  of  Parkman.  The  Doctor  was 
a  person  of  peculiar  form  and  shape,  and  the  remains  are 
those  of  such  a  person.  In  the  bones  found  in  the  furnace 
not  one  jiortion  disagreed  with  any  portion  of  the  body 
found  in  the  vault  of  the  laboratory.  Some  of  the  bones 
howed  evidences  of  having  been  fractured  before  being 
put  into  the  furnace. 

A  block  of  mineral  teeth  was  also  discovered,  and  com- 
petent men — the  most  skilful  dentists  of  the  city — will  be 
produced  to  prove  that  they  were  a  set  manufactured  at 
one  time  for  Dr.  Parkman,  and  always  worn  by  him. 
The  bones  of  the  right  lower  jaw  were  found  in  fragments, 
but  "when  those  fragments  were  put  together,  the  peculiar 
conformation  corresponded  with  Parkman's,  as  will  be 
proved  by  a  mould  of  his  jaw,  which  can  be  produced. 
There  will  be  also  evidence  to  show  that  those  remains 
were  not  the  remains  of  a  subject  which  had  been  used 
for  di.ssection  ;  indeed  this  can  be  proved  incontrovertibly 
by  the  evidence  of  respectable  officers  of  the  (;ollege. 

And  now  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  somewhat 
of  the  personal  relations  of  Webster  and  Parkman.  This 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  motives  which  could  in- 
fluence Webster  to  the  commission  of  such  an  act  as  that 
with  which  he  stands  charged. 

In  1842  pecuniary  connections  commenced  between 
them.  Since  that  time  Webster  has  been  embarrassed, 
and  constantly  oppressed  by  debt.  All  his  personal  prop- 
erty, including  bis  furniture  and  cabinet  of  minerahs, 
was  mortgaged  to  Parkman,  as  security  for  money  loaned 
by  him  (Parkman)  to  Webster.  Subsequently  Webster 
made  a  conve\aiice  of  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  which 
had  been  mortgaged  in  favor  of  Parkman,  to  Kobert  G. 
Shaw. 

li.is  fact  offended  Parkman,  and  lie  demanded  from 
Webster  a  payment  of  the  surhs  which  were  due  to  hira. 
Though  a  liberal  man  in  donations,  and  open-handed 
generally,  he  was  strictly  punctual  in  all  his  busjue.ss  ar- 
rangements, and  he  expected  a  similar  punctuality  in  oth- 
ers.' Honorable  himself  he  belived  others  honorable,  and 
resented  any  breach  of  contract  or  word,  resolutely  and 
at  once. 

Webster  promised  to  pay  him  from  the  proceeds  of  tick- 
ets sold  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  which  he  was 
about  to  deliver  in  the  Medical  College.  Besides  his  fixed 
salary  as  an  ofiicial  of  the  College,  he  had  other  money-re- 
sources in  the  saie  of  tickets  for  public  lectures.    The 
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course  commenced  on  the  7th  day  of  November.  On 
the  9th,  two  days  after,  Parkman  visited  him  and  re- 
newed his  demands  lor  the  debt.  On  the  12th,  he  goes 
to  Mr.  Petty,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  business  of 
Webster's  lectures,  to  inquire  as  to  the  sale  of  the  tickets. 
The  next  day  he  renewed  his  call,  and  having  ascertained 
that  Webster  had  realised  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
course,  he  sent  him  a  message  through  Petty,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  dishonorable  'man,  and  had  failed  to  keep 
his  word. 

On  the  19th  of  November  we  find  him  calling  on  Web- 
ster again,  and  asserting  that  "  something  must  be  done" 
about  the  money.  He  threatens  proceedings  if  his  claims 
are  not  satisfied  at  once.  On  the  22d— the  day  before  his 
disappearance — he  visited  him  once  more,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent morning  Webster  called  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Park- 
man,  and  exp:  esses  a  wish  to  meet  him  at  one  o'clock  in 
his  room  in  the  College.  The  hour  was  one  when  the  stu- 
dents were  not  in  the  College.  Mr.  Petty,  the  collector, 
had  called  at  the  College  tliatsame  morning,  and  told  Dr. 
Webster  of  Dr.  Parkman's  threatenings,  when  he  said, 
"  You  will  have  no  furtlier  trouble;  I  have  settled  that 
aflair." 

After  this  day  Dr.  Parkman  has  not  been  seen,  and,  as 
was  alreadv  stated,  the  Government  has  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  since  been  heard  of.  The  next  day  the  nine- 
ty dollars  which  had  been  the  profit  of  Webster's  lectures, 
still  remained  in  his  possession,  for  he  lodged  them  in 
bank  for  his  own  u  e  and  interest.  This  is  a  significant 
fact  and  worth  noting.  He  remained  late  in  the  College 
that  day,  and  next  day,  and  even  on  Sunday,  which  was 
quite  unusual  with  him.  The  door  of  his  room  was  con- 
stantly fastened,  and  the  key,  which  ordinarily  remained 
hanging  in  its  place,  and  by  which  on  "  cleaning  days  " 
officers  of  the  College  had  frequently  entered  his  apart- 
ment, was  removed. 

The  learned  gentleman  then  stated  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  interview  Dr.  Webster  had  with  Dr. 
Parkmau,  on  payment  of  the  money,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Webster.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Webster  with  regard  to 
this  payment  are  not  consistent.  Dr.  Webster  stated  a) 
one  time  that  this  payment  had  been  made  in  presence  oi 
two  persons,  and  at  another  time  that  no  persons  were 
present.  His  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  payment, 
the  notes  tendered,  and  other  circumstances,  were  also  ir- 
reconcilable. 

There  was  still  a  great  variety  of  facts  for  further  con- 
sicIer:rt!on.  The  Thursday  afierthe  rlisappearance  of  Dr. 
Parkman  wa-*  Tliank.-giving;  and  a  Ithough  there  were  no 
lectures  in  the  Collegi;,  Dr.  Webster  was  there.  He  want- 
ed no  fire,  but  yet  had  such  a  one  as  never  was  known  to 
be  used  before,  lie  had  also,  at  the  same  time,  purchased 
fish-hooks,  and  had  a  grapple  made  with  them.  They 
were  tied  with  marlin,  and  this  agreed  in  comparison  with 
a  piece  of  twine  found  round  the  thigh  got  in  the  privy. 
The  search  was  commenced  in  the  College  on  the  Monday 
after  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance;  and  continued  on 
on  Tuesday,  by  the  ofncers,  in  company  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  Dr.  Parkman's  agent.  The  conduct  of  Dr.  Webster 
on  that  day  would  be  shown  to  be  suspicious.  There  was 
a  fire  that  day  in  the  furnace ;  and  Dr.  Webster  seemed 
very  anxious  to  v;ithdraw  observation  from  the  privy.— 
On  Monday,  an  express  man,  by  order  of  Dr.  Webster, 
brought  some  faggots  and  boxes  from  Cambridge.  On 
that  day,  and  Wednesday  after,  the  key  af  Dr.  Webster's 
rooms  could  not  be  found.  All  the  week  Dr.  Webster 
seemed  very  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  Dr.  Parkman 
was  seen  last  going  over  Cambridge  bridge.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  urge  a  lady  to  say  so  against  her  convic- 
tion, and  this  repeatedly.  He  also  went  on  Friday  to  a 
tin-worker  in  Bo-ton,  to  have  a  tin  box  made,  and  stated 
that  through  certain  mesmeric  influences  it  was  found 
that  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  carried  away  in 
a  cab.  The  tin  box  was  ordered  to  be  made  so  that  he 
could  solder  it  himself  ;  and  as  to  the  uses  he  stated  this 
box  was  to  be  put  to,  evidence  of  contradiction  would  be 
furnished.  The  Attorney  General  spoke  of  the  ejacula- 
tions Dr.  Webster  made  in  person,  (of  the  nature  of  acon- 
iiession)  at  the  time  of  hisarjest,  and  said  these  would  be 
testified  to  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  Clifford  then  alluded  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
■wiiich  would  be  brought  forward  respecting  the  finding 
of  portions  of  the  body  in  the  vault.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Webster's  making  a  statement  to  Littlefield— which  was 
on  Sunday  evening — suspicion  touched  Dittlefield  that 
Webster  knew  more  of  Dr.  Parkman's  murder  tlian  any 
one  else.  Littlefield's  action  from  that  moment  was  in 
honest  consistency  with  that  suspicion.  There  was  no 
mode  of  access  to  that  vault,  or  the  Laboratory,  excepting 
by  the  door;  and  he  determined  to  enter  by  breaking 
through  the  wall.  He  had  not  accomplished  a  breach  in 
the  wall  when  he  informed  Drs.  Jackson  and  Bigelow, 
and  v/ent  to  work  under  their  direction — his  wife  the 
meanwhile  watching  for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Webster.  He 
left  no  injunction  on  his  wife  to  warn  him  if  any  other 
Professor  came  while  he  was  at  work.     ' 

The  teirihle  development  he  witnessed  in  that  vault, 
and  his  conduct  after  it,  showed  the  character  of  Little- 
field's  impressions,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose.  It  was 
after  the  affair  had  attained  this  maturity  in  its  develop- 
ment that  Webster  was  taken  into  custody.  When  he  was 


apprehended  he  charged  Littlefield  with  having  commit- 
ted this  act,  or  being  a  conspirator;  at  the  same  time,  he 
said  that  the  remains  were  just  as  much  his  as  Dr.  Park- 
man's — thus  disagreeing  vriih  his  premises  by  hazarding 
such  a  conclusion.  Anjjther  thing  sliowing  what  depend- 
ence is  to  be  putonDr.  W.'s  declarations  was,  that,  on 
Tuesday,  he  put  the  question  to  Littlefield,  if  he  was  a 
freemason?  In  the  evidence  which  would  be  adduced, 
Littlefield's  reply  would  be  seen.  He  also  asked  him  if 
he  had  got  his  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  turkey — tiie  first  time  he  had  ever  made  him  a 
present. 

When  his  apartments  in  the  College  were  opened.  Dr. 
Webster  was  requested  to  be  present  to  explain  anything 
that  might  transpire,  or  be  seen.  His  deportment  and  re- 
marks oil  that  occasion  were  singular.  There  were  found 
a  pair  of  pants  with  spots  of  blood  ;  and  a  pair  of  slippers, 
as  well  as  some  towels,  marked  with  blood  were  ibund  in 
the  vault,  whence  nothing  could  proceed  seaward  only  as 
it  percolated  chrough  the'walls.  It  was  certain  that  these 
articles,  as  well  as  the  body,  must  have  been  put  down  the 
privy,  the  key  of  which  was  found  in  his  pocket.  A  large 
bunch  of  false  keys  were  found  in  Prof.  W.'s  desk,  which 
could  open  every  door  in  the  College.  He  said  he  had 
found  them.  On  his  person  was  found  a  paper,  on  which 
was  noted  two  different  versions  of  the  interview  had  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Parkman  on  Friday.  On  the  Monday 
following  his  arrest,  he  was  brought  into  the  Police  olfice, 
and  there,  under  advice  of  counsel,  he  waived  examina- 
tion— thereby  declaring  cause  for  investigation.  On  his 
commitment  to  his  cell,  he  wrote  a  note,  which  was  exam- 
ined, according  to  the  usages  of  the  jail ;  it  contained  an 
injunction  to  a"  member  of  his  family  to  keep  secret  cer- 
tain papers,  which  the  Government  got,  and  they  turned 
out  to  be  two  notes  to  Dr.  Parkman,  and  another  paiier 
which  required  an  explanation  that  the  Government 
could  not  give.  It  v.-ouldalso  be  shown  by  the  opinion  of 
an  expert,  that  certain  letters  had  been  written  by  the 
prisoner,  to  divert  public  suspicion  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Upon  all  this  mass  of  circumstances  nothing  has  been 
said  at  all  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Dr.  Webster  had 
done  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  remained  without 
asking  the  government  to  furnish  him  with  tlie  evidence 
against  him.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  could  give  an 
explanation  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  and 
of  the  wiiole  civilized  world;  no  one  would  rejoice  more 
than  he  (Mr.  Clifford)  tliat  his  innocence  should  appear  as 
clear  as  noon-day  ;  but  if  unable  so  to  do,  the  evidence 
that  could  be  produced  was  caclulated  to  bear  with  great 
weight  upon  the  lact  of  his  guilt. 

Tlie  indictment  was  composed  of  four  counts;  although 
if  left  to  his  own  decision  the  government  otRcer  would 
have  merged  them  all  in  the  last  one.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  at  the  risk  of  justice  that  the  count  including 
stabbing  would  have  been  left  out;  but  there  were  cir- 
cumstances and  appearances  which  justified  the  supposi- 
tion that  violence  had  been  done  to  Dr.  Parkman's  body, 
by  the  use  of  some  instrument.  A  han^mer,  which  had 
long  been  in  the  laboratory,  was  missing  at  the  time  the 
offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  and  had  never 
since  been  seen.  But,  even  although  no  mode  or  means 
could  be  testified  to,  by  which  Dr.  Parkman  had  come  to 
his  death  through  murder,  it  would  be,  neverthele.ss,  jus- 
tifiable on  the  part  ot  the  Jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guil- 
ty— a  voluntary  killing  being  proved  ;  if  there  was  not  a 
provocation  proved  that  constituted  manslaughter,  or  a 
clear  exoneration  fiom  the  charge,  this  result  would  at- 
tach itself  to  the  duty  of  the  Jury.  If  the  evidence  placed 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  did 
commit  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
the  deduction  would  be  obvious;  if  otherwise,  the  law, 
which  would  be  explained,  would  teach  them  what  lati- 
ti)de  should  be  given  to  the  doubt. 

The  Court  heie  took  a  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 
THE  WITNESSES 
For  the  prosecution  were  then  called.  All  witnesses  on 
both  sides,  not  professional,  being  called  upon,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  SoHiER,  for  the  defence,  to  withdraw  till  called 
upon.  The  Court  was  nearly  cleared  by  this  motion,  the 
witnesses  were  so  numerous. 

'Mr  Charles  M.  Kiingslet  was  then  sworn,  and  de- 
posed as  follows,  on  examination  by  Mr.  Bemis  :  I  was 
engaged  by  Dr.  Parkman  as  his  agent  in  May  or  June, 
1836,  and  continued  in  his  employment  since,  without  in- 
termission. I  had  the  care  of  his  estates,  and  saw  him 
very  often.  I  made  it  a  point  to  see  him  once  a  day.  I 
live  in  Blossom  street,  about  a  hundred  rods  from  the 
Medical  College  in  Grove  sfieet.  Dr.  Parkman's  estates 
lay  around  my  place  of  residence. 

Dr.  Parkman  was  missed  on  Friday,  November  23d. 
I  wanted  to  see  him  that  day,  and  called  at  his  house  for 
that  purpose  a  little  before  three  o'clock.  I  saw  him  on 
the  day  before  in  Court  street.  On  Friday,  23d,  I  did  not 
find  him  at  home.  His  usual  dinner  hour  was  half-past  2. 
His  habits  as  to  punctuality  were  very  regular.  I  was 
never  disappointed  at  meeting  him  at  his  diiiuer-hour,  al- 
though in  tlie  habit  of  seeing  him  fifty  times  a  year.  Not 
seeing  him  then,  I  called  at  the  house  next  morning— the 
servant  told  me  he  had  not  retujned. 
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1  called  again  at  Dr.  Parkman's  house  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore two.  1  reraembereci  an  engagement  lie  liad  the  pre- 
vious day  at  bait-past  one,  auu  alter  goinj;  to  the  person 
witli  whom  it  had  been  made,  I  oould  get  uo  informanon. 
I  then  went  ev»ry  where  I  couid  think  of,  but  could  as- 
certain nothing.  I  traced  him  to  Wushin.<>;[on  street,  up 
Wiiliams  Court  to  the  Massachusetts  Block,  from  there 
out  through  Cornhill  Square  (or  Joy's  Buildings)  into 
Washini^tou  and  Water  streets,  and  also  to  Devonshire 
streev— thence  to  State  street,  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
and  tlie  Post  Office;  up  State  street  again  into  Court, 
Green  and  Vine  streets,  to  a  corner  of  Blossom  street,  to  a 
grocery  there,  where  he  had  left  a  bag-coutaiuing  lettuce. 
The  boy  told  me  that  Dr.  Parkmau  liad  left  some  lettuce 
there  the  day  before,  and  told  me  to  take  it  as  it  was  his 
property.  I  did  not  know  of  the  lettuce  being  there  pre- 
viously. I  heard  of  him  in  Fruit,  leading  from  Blossom 
to  Crove  streets,  and  traced  him  to  the  ivttdical  College. 
There  was  some  excitement  in  the  neighborhood  at  that 
time.  I  continued  the  search  Saturday  in  conjunction  with 
the  Police,  until  11  o'clock  that  night.  Two  of  the  Police 
called  at  my  house  next  day  at  2  o'cloc'ic.  Our  enquiries 
during  the  day  were  verbal.  After  that  we  ottered  re- 
wards and  advertised.  The  first  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Eceniiig  Journal  was  one  of  the  papers  in  which  we 
advertised.  On  Sunday  we  seai-ched  about  the  city  all 
day,  and  heard  rumois  of  Dr.  Parknian  being  seen  at 
Cambridge,  where  the  police  went  at  4  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  make  inquiry  of  the  Kegister  of  Deeds.  There 
was  some  search  made  about  the  jail  lauds,  and  some' of 
Dr.  Parkman's  houses  that  were  unoccupied. 

On  Monday  we  went  to  East  Cambridge  again,  and  af- 
ter coming  back  went  to  the  Medical  College  at  10  o'clock. 

[Some  remarks,  scarcely  audible,  were  "here  made  by 
the  bench  on  the  subject,  as  we  understood,  of  introduc- 
ing, through  Mr.  Kiugsley's  testimony,  the  first  suspi- 
cious which  led  to  tlie  semcit  in  the  College.] 

Mr.  Starkweather  and  I  searched  all  the  building,  the 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  large  vault  where  the  remains  from 
the  dissecting  room  are  thrown.  Littlefield  and  another 
was  with  us,  and  we  found,  although  I  am  not  certain, 
that  the  doors  were  locked.  We  went  into  Professor 
Webster's  apartment.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
found  it  locked.  Littlefield  was  there  while  we  waited 
admittance,  and  when  we  got  in.  We  went  back  to  the 
stairs  and  saw  a  door  at  which  we-knocked,  as  we  had 
been  told  that  Professor  Webster  was  in  the  apartment  to 
which  it  led. 

It  being  now  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Court  adjourned 
till  half  past  three. 

AFTEKNOON  SITTING. 

Charles  M.  Kingsley's  examination  continued. 

We  had  got  to  Dr.  Webster's  door.  Starkweather  and 
myself  went  down  stairs.  When  Littlefield  shook  the 
door  severely.  Dr.  Webster  came.  This  was  tlie  door  lead 
ing  into  the  lecture  room.  Littlefield  said  we  came  to  see 
something  of  Dr.  Parkman.  We  walked  through  the 
apartments.  We  went  into  the  lecture-room,  back-room, 
and  into  the  lower  laboratory  ;  searched  these  places. — 
Dr.  Webster  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  us;  he  came 
behind  us  to  the  laboratory ;  did  not  speak  to  us ;  the  only 
conversation  held  by  him  was  with  Mr.  Littlefield.  I 
went  back  again  toEast  Cambridge  and  continued  the 
search.  Stayed  till  about  dark.  Next  day  oflicers  Clapp, 
Kice  and  Fuller  came  to  me,  and  we  went  to  the  College 
again  at  about  10  o'clock;  got  into  the  prisoner's  room 
by  the  lecture-door,  Webster  opened  it  in  person  — 
We  inquired  for  Mr.  Littlefield.  Went  into  his  (Little- 
field's)  apartment  and  searched  it  and  the  closet,  iilr.  Lit 
tlefield  was  absent  two  or  three  times.  We  thought  we 
might  find  papers.  We  went  through  the  apartment,  and 
then  into  the  cellar  We  got  in  through  a  small  trap-door. 
I  got  down  into  the  place  and  looked  into  the  hole. 
The  officers  went  further  while  we  went  up  to  Webster's 
apartment.  The  door  was  unlocked  as  before.  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield said  he  could  get  in ;  why  he  wouldn't  get  in,  I 
can't  say.  Mr.  Clapp  stated  to  him  that  we  had  come  to 
search  in  that  neighborhood — that  we  had  come  to  the 
College  first.  The  officers  said  that  no  person  in  the  Col- 
lege was  jjarticularly  suspected;  but  that  they  were 
obliged  to  search  all  places.  He  said  that  we  could 
look  round  if  we  wanted  to;  we  walked  through  the 
lecture-room  into  the  back-room,  and  then  Mr.  Clapn 
went  into  the  back  private  room.  The  laboratory  is  on 
the  same  floor  with  tlie  lecture-room;  and  at  the  end  is  a 
very  small  room,  and  when  Mr.  Clapp  walked  towaids 
it,  Webster  told  him  that  his  valuable  and  dangerous  ar- 
ticles vi-ere  in  that  room.  Mr.  Clapp  put  his  head  as  far 
as  the  door  and  turned  back  again,  saying,  '•  I  will  not 
go  in  to  be  blowed  up ;"  we  went  from  thei-e  into  the  low- 
er laboratory.  In  the  upper  laboratory  I  stood  hi  front  of  a 
small  furnace  which  is  there.  J^ooked  into  the  ashes ;  there 
was  no  fire  there;  could  see  nothing  but  pieces  of  coal  and 
something  resembling  buttons ;  went  down  then  to  the  low- 
er laboratory  and  looked  at  the  furnace;  found  a  bright 
fire;  no  ashes  there;  tliat  was  the  furnace  where  the  bou(.'s 
were  afterwards  found  ;  Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Webster  were 
talking  We  went  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  rtoin, 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  rubbish.  Saw  a  tea-chest  and  some 


boxes  of  mineral  stones— the  boxes  were  quite  filled  up 
with  minerals.  The  oflicers  looked  at  the  minerals— talk- 
ed of  them— some  remarked  the  tea-cliL-sf,  and  spoke  of  it 
after.  Went  to  the  privy,  which  Littlefield  said  was  Web- 
ster's.  and  he  addea,  that  the  Dr.  had  the  key  of  it.  On 
the  stairs  there  were  spots,  as  on  the  first  day,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  had  not  dried.  I  think  we  went  out  in- 
to the  dissecting  room.  Webster  remained  inside  and 
shut  the  door  after  us.  This  was  on  Tuesday,  and  a  steady 
search  was  kept  up  by  myself  and  others  until  Friday. 

[Counsel  for  the  defence  otjjected  to  the  question  why 
the  tea-chest  had  not  been  thoroughly  examined,  at  first, 
but  the  objection  was  allowed.] 

In  continuation  witness  said,  the  officers  thought  light- 
ly of  my  suspicions  of  the  chest,  and   were  laughing  at 
them.     Mr.  Clapp,  however,  said  there  was  uo  s^uspicion 
of  the  Medical  College,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  there 
being  no  examination.     Wednesday  afternoon  the  search 
was  not  not  quite  so  extensive.    Thursday  was  Thanks- 
giving day.    I  think  on  Monday  SfilOOO  reward  was  ofler- 
ed ;  the  other  reward,  ••S8000,  was  offered  on  Wednesday ;  am 
not  positive  of  that,  however;  the  notices  were  geneially 
distributed ;  I  carried  some  of  them  myself    Went  to  the 
College  again  on  Friday  night.     I  was   in   company  with 
Mr.  ararliweather  in  the  afternoon  ;  called  into  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield's  at  four  o'clock;  saw  his  wife;  inquired  for  him  ; 
went  down  to  the  door  of  the  College;  we  had  been   bor- 
rowing tools  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  the  wall 
of   the  vault,   and  we  remained  together   a  few  minutes. 
1  wished  to  know  what  Littlefield  was  about.    I   could 
hear  a  noise  inside,  which  satisfied  me  that  some  one  was 
striking  on  the  brick  work.  We  went  back  again  to  where 
we  understood  lie  was  at  work.    About  10  o'clock  1  went 
to  the  jail ;  saw  the  Dr.  there.  I  went  into  the  cell,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Gay ;  there  was  a  party  with  sue,  of  which 
Mr.  Parker  was  one,  and  there  were  also  two  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  jail.  Prof  Webster  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
the  cell  with  his  face  downward.  He  said  lie  was  not  able  to 
get  up;  Dr.  Gay  spoke  to  him.    His  lace  was  down,  and 
he  had  not  strength  enough  to  hold  it  up,  and  he  was  so 
much  excited  that  I  thought  he  would  not  live.  They  car- 
ried him  to  the  jail  office,  and  he  asked  for  water,  and  he 
could  not  drink  it.    They  held  the  tumbler  to  his  face ;  he 
took  hold  of  the  tumbler  once,  and  the  water  spilled  over 
him.    He  struck  the  tumbler  with  his  face  several  times. 
Dr.  Gay  held    it  for  him  once  to   drink  out  of  it.    Trem- 
bling and  convulsive  movements  characterized  him ;  never 
saw  a  person  so  affected  before     He  wanted  to  send  word 
to  his  family,  as  they  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  men- 
tioned  his  friends  several    times.    Mr.  Parker  spoke  to 
him,  and  said  there  was  another  family  in  great  distress, 
and  that  perhaps  for  their  consolation  he  could  explain 
those  remains  which  were  found  in  the  College.    He  said 
he  had  nothing  to  explain,  and  would  go  to  the  College 
with  us.    Mr.  Parker  told  him  that  he  seenied  to  be  per- 
spiring very  much,  though  it  was  very  cold  there.    Dr. 
Webster    replied  that  his  extremities    were  freezing. — 
They  went  to  the  3Iedical  College  in  a  carriage — I  walk- 
ed there ;  I  arrived  as  they  were  getting  into  the  small 
laboratory — but  I  can't  say  what  way  t'aey  came.    Web- 
.ster  was  accompanied  by  an  ofBcer  on  each  side  of  him, 
holding  him  up.    They  proposed  to  open  the  private  room 
door  and  asked  him  for  the  keys — he  said  Mr.  Clapp  had 
taken  them,  and  they  then  broke  the  door  open.    When 
they  examined  that,  they  asked  lor  the  key  of  the  privy. 
Webster  said  it  «was  on  the  shelf;    I  put  my  hand  along 
the  shelf,  when  somebody  found  it  hanging  against  the 
door.    Littlefield  went  down  and  then  said  it  would  not 
fit  ;  the   prisoner  remarked   that  somebody    must    have 
taken  the  real  key  away;  So  we  went  down  and  broke 
the  door  open.    Protesssor   Webster  was    helped  down 
stairs  by  the  officers.     We  were  in  the  lower  labora- 
tory fifteen   minutes  ;   something   was    said    about   the 
bones  being  found  in  the  furnace ;  in  the  lower  laborato- 
ry my  attention  was  called  to  different  things,  wnd  1  did 
not  notice  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  afiected  by  the  ob- 
servation.    We  went  to  the  trap-door  that  goes  under  the 
building;  there  were  parts  of  a  body  taken  out  and  laid 
on  a  board— the  pelvis  and  right  thigh   and  right  leg. — 
These  were  laid  on  the  board  in  presence  of  Dr.  Webster; 
he  could  see  them;  no  remark  was  made;  he  was  asked 
no  questions,  and  as  far  as  I  perceived,  he  appeared  noth- 
ing difierent  from  before;  he  was  excited  all  the  time;  he 
was  supported  by  the  oflicers;  he  stood  eight  or  nine  leet 
from  the  body ;  we  left  alter  lookingat  them  10 or  15  min- 
utes, and  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  carriage.    Tliere 
was  notliing  more  that  night,  but  1  was  there  the  next  af- 
ternoon  (Saturday)  when  the  thorax  and  other  thigh 
were  found  in  the  tea-chest  by  oflicer  Fuller.     I  was 
called    down  to  witness    new    discoveries.      This  body 
came  out  of  the  chest  when  it  was  turned  up;  the  thigh 
was  pressed  inside  the  trunk,  and  the  impression  of  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  was  on  the  flesh.    It  was  the  left  tliigh. 
There  was  a  knife  also  in  the  chest— it  was  a  large  jack- 
knife.    There  was  a  string  which  went  lound  the  boiiy  as 
if  to  keep  it  together.     Ihe  remains  were  taken  out  and 
wa.shed  and  put  with  the  other  remains,  and  given  in 
charge  to  the  oflicers  who  bad  care  of  the  prenaists  all  ihe 
time.  Theinquestfiist  met  on  Sunday.  It  was  thai  Sunday 
afternoon  tlie  pair  of  pant;iloons  with   blood  on   them 
were  lound,  and  also  a  pair  of  slippers.    Mr.  Futnam,  the 
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officer,  found  them.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  was  tbere  at  the 
time;  he  is  a  tall  man  and  wore  spectacles;  I  see  him 
now  near  the  door.  The  pantaloons  were  taken  out  ot 
the  closet  at  the  head  of  the  .stairs ;  and  there  were  spots  on 
them  whioii  we  thought  was  blood.  We  wei'fr  advised  to 
keep  them  carefully.  The  pants  were  wrapped  up  and 
given  to  the  officers.  A  pencil-case  was  also  found,  and  a 
small  saw;  the  blade  of  it  was  not  more  than  10  or  15  inches 
long.  The  handle  wasmarked  with  something  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  blood.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  wanted  a  pen, 
and  an  officer  asked  Mr.  Littlefield  to  get  me  one.  Ijit- 
tlefield  picked  up  a  steel  pen  from  the  desk,  and  another 
made  out  of  a  sort  of  reed,  and  gave  me  the  two;  he  said 
I  could  not  use  the  latter.  I  was  present  before  the  Coro- 
ner's Inquest  when  the  limbs  were  put  together ;  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  body  was  about  that  of  Dr.  Park- 
man's — the  Dr.  was  slim;  I  don't  know  his  exact  height; 
about  five  feet  ten  and  a  half,  perhaps.  He  was  very 
thin  ;  knew  his  weight  thirteen  years  ago,  but  not  sinde. 
He  was  light  complexioned — what  is  called  sallow.  He 
hada  prominent  under-jaw;  I  could  not  form  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  whether  those  remains  would  justify  people 
in  saying  that  they  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman.  1  have 
seen  Dr.  Parkman  when  he  had  cause  to  use  profane  lan- 
guage, but  never  heard  him  do  so.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
been  influenced  in  my  actions  by  hearing  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  had  used  profane  language ;  I  have  never  heard  him 
use  it  myself.  I  was  one  of  the  party  who  made  search  of 
Dr.  Webster's  house,  but  not  when  any  notes  were  found. 

Cross  Examined. — On  the  morning  after  the  arrest,  I 
started  to  go  to  Prof  Webster's  house.  Got  as  far  as  the 
College  and  found  that  officers  Clapp,  Spoor  and  another 
had  started  before  me.  I  joined  them  at  Cambridge.  I 
never  went  on  any  other  occasion,  but  the  one  I  have 
mentioned,  to  Doctor  Webster's  house.  The  search  was 
made  without  a  warrant  on  the  second  occasion. — 
I  was  with  Mr.  Starkweather.  Dr.  Parkman  used  hard 
language  at  any  act  of  dishonesty  when  he  knew  any  one 
guilty  of  it.  He  used  to  call  names,  but  did  not  use  pro- 
lane  language.  We  examined  the  minerals  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's laboratory  through  curiosity  They  lay  around  in 
boxes,  barrels,  and  on  shelves.  We  noted  the  tire  in  the 
furnace  before  we  looked  at  the  minerals,  i  do  not  know 
the  size  of  the  furnace,  having  never  ine,?ssured  it.  Mr. 
Littlefield  went  into  the  room  with  us  when  we  went  into 
Dr.  Webster's  room.  We  knocked  pretty  hard  and  then 
got  in.  I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation  in  the  lecture 
room.  We  passed,  after  a  few  minutes,  irom  the  lecture- 
room  into  the  laboratory.  Mr.  Starkweather  was  with  me 
at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Aiusworth,  and  I  think  it  was  before 
•we  went  to  Dr.  Webster's  room  that  we  examined  the  ash 
es.  I  do  not  know  where  the  ke)^  of  the  vault  was  then. 
Dr.  Webster  was  in  his  working  dress  when  we  saw  him 
both  times,  with  an  apron  and'cap  on.  When  we  called 
there  the  first  time,  Littlefield  left  us  to  gist  something, 
and  afterwards  came  to  us  as  we  were  proceeding  down 
stairs,  and  said  that  Dr.  Webster  was  in  the  room.  I  had 
only  traced  Dr.  Parkman  to  the  College  by  making  eu- 
quir)^  We  made  the  first  search  on  Monday,  about  11 
o'clock.  I  think  the  second  search  was  between  11  and  12. 
I  don't  recollect  the  purport  of  the  conversation  that 
took  place  betv/een  Littlefield  and  Dr.  Webster  at  these 
interviews.  Dr  Webster  said  that  the  key  of  the  privy 
was  on  a  shelf  on  the  we.st  side  of  the  partition  of  the  clo- 
set, where  I  found  it.  This  was  on  the  night  he  was  ta- 
ken into  custody.  There  was  no  nail  to  hang  a  key  on. 
On  the  tront  part  of  the  door  there  was  a  nail  and  a  key 
hanging  on  it.  He  told  me  to  look  for  the  key  there,  af- 
ter saying  that  otfieer  Clapp  had  taken  his  keys  from  him. 
1  saw  the  tea  chest  emptied.  I  also  noticed  the  saw, 
which  was  a  small  one,  such  as  butchers  use.  I  saw  a 
knife,  and  noticed  some  stains  of  blood  upon  it.  I  am 
not  iware  that  the  saw  was  one  such  as  gardeners  use  for 
pruning. 

Direct  Examination.— The  saw  had  a  back  plate  upon  it, 
such  as  would  prevent  its  sawing  through  a  piece  of 
wood. 

Patrick  McGowan  was  the  second  witness  called.  I 
live  with  Mvs,.  Dr.  Geo.  Parkman.  I  remember  the  day 
of  the  Doctor's  disappearance.  It  was  on  Friday.  Ire- 
member  somebody  called  at  the  house  that  morning.  I 
did  not  know  him;  he  did  not  give  me  his  address.  It 
was  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  I  could  not  say  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  person  who  called.  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  passing  to  breakfast  and  opened  the  door  him- 
self I  overheard  Dr.  Parkman  saying  that  he  would 
meet  that  person  at  half-past  one.  I  skw  Dr.  Parkman 
about  11  o'clock  that  morning,  and  never  saw  him 
since.     Dr.   Parkman  was  very  punctual  in  his  habits. 

Cross  Examined. — I  went  to  live  with  the  Dr.  the  26th 
September.  When  1  am  in  the  hou.se  it  is  my  duty  to  tend 
the  door.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  gentlemen  called  on 
him  that  morning;  there  were  a  good  many.  I  did  not 
tell  any  of  those  who  called  that  Di.  Parkman  had  left 
town. 

KoBERT  G.  Shaw  was  the  next  witness  called.  I  am 
brother-in-law  to  the  deceased.  Dr.  Paikman  would  have 
been  60  years  old  in  February.  I  am  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Webster,  but  cannot  say  how  long.  The  first  time  I  heard 
ol  Dr.  Webster  being  in  Dr.  Parkman's  debt  was  when  1 
told  Dr.  Parkman  that  J>r.  Webster  had  sold  his  minera- 


logical  collection  to  me.  This  was  the  Friday  before  the 
deceased  disappeared,  and  we  walked  together  from  my 
house  to  iSfate  street.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
him.  On  Saturday  morning  he  left.  1  called  at  Dr. 
Parkman's  house  and  found  the  family  in  distress. — 
After  this,  I  took  steps  to  find  out  wlier^  hr.  Park- 
man  was.  I  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  his  recovery,  and  sflOOO  for  the  recovery  of  the  remains. 
I  gave  general  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  search 
during  the  following  week.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  was  on  the  evening  they  were 
found.    My  impression  was — 

[Counsel  for  the  defence  here  asked  if  witfiess  had  any 
grounds  for  the  impression  that  the  remains  found  were 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  objected  to  any  opinionative 
evidence  being  offered.  After  a  consultation  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  a  question  to  elicit 
the  ground  of  a  fact  was  admissible,  but  no  greater  lat- 
itude could  be  allowed.  .Some  debate  ensued — the  Attor- 
ney General  holding  the  opinion  that  a  general  impres- 
pression  was  admissible  evidence,  when  it  influenced  the 
party  to  form  a  confirmed  opinion,  without  the  power  of 
detailing  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based.  The  Court 
admitted  this  argument.] 

Exa7ninati.on  resumed. — I  observed  some  appearances 
about  the  remains  wliich  induced  me  to  believe  they  were 
the  remains  of  Dr.  Parkman.  He  had  showed  me  his  leg, 
in  my  house,  on  Thursday  morning,  and  I  could  recognise 
it  the  same  in  form  and  comijlexion ;  but  I  could  not  iden- 
tify that  so  well  as  I  could  the  hair  on  the  breast. — 
Form,  size  and  height,  all  corresponded  with  parts  of 
Doctor  Parkman's  body.  I  saw  the  false  teeth  there  ; 
and  I  knew  Doctor  Parkman  had  used  such  teeth. — 
I  took  charge  of  the  remains  for  entombment  as  being 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  had  a  connection  with  Dr. 
Webster  in  a  pecuniary  character.  He  came  to  me  about 
the  18th  of  April- 
Lit  was  objected  to  by  the  defence  to  go  into  the  business 
transactions  of  Dr.  Webster  and  witness,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  relevant  to  the  case  in  question.  It  was 
contended  on  the  other  side  that  it  was  only  intended  to  go 
into  them  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  show  the  relations  of 
Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Parkman.  The  question  was  allow- 
ed.] 

Examination  resum.ed. — Dr.  Webster  came  and  asked  a 
private  interview  with  me.  He  said  he  was  embarrassed, 
and  that  the  Sheriff  would  soon  be  in  his  house  if  he  could 
not  raise  enough  of  money  to  pay  off  a  debt  that  had  been 
over-due  a  year  or  more.  He  propo,=ed  to  mortgage  a 
Cabinet  of  Minerals.  He  wanteu  S1200.  I  said  I  would 
let  him  have  n\y  note  at  three  months  for  $600,  as  the 
story  he  told  me  about  his  family  had  afiected  me.  [The 
receipt  for  this  note,  dated  20th  April,  1849,  was  here 
read,  making  a  sale  of  the  minerals  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  $1200]  On  the  6th  of  June  he  came  and  got 
$200  more,  and  subsequently,  on  the  6th  of  August,  he 
got  the  balance,  $400.  I  now  come  to  the  time  when  Dr. 
Parkman  came  to  know  this  thing.  Subsequently  to  the 
above  transaction,  I  was  walking  with  Dr.  Parkman, 
when  we  met  Dr. Webster,  (I  cannot  tell  the  date.)  I  said 
to  Dr.  Parkman,  "what  salary  does  Dr.  Webster  get  at 
the  College?" 

[Objected  to,  and  this  line  of  examination  discontinued. 
Objection  was  iftterwards  withdrawn.] 

Dr.  Parkman  told  me  that  his  salary  was  $1200  besides 
his  fees  at  the  Medical  College. 

On  telling  Dr.  Parkman  that  Dr.  Webster  had  sold  me 
the  minerals,  he  replied  that  they  were  not  his  to  sell,  and 
took  me  to  his  house  to  show  me  the  mortgage  he  had  up- 
on them.  Dr.  Parkman  then  said  he  would  see  Dr.  Web- 
ster, when  I  said,  you  had  better  not  trouble  yourself — 
Soon  after,  Dr.  Parkman  told  me  he  had  seen  Dr.  Web- 
ster, and  talked  to  him 

[Evidence  objected  to  as  b'eing  conversation.] 

[The  mortgage  Dr.  Parkman  had  upon  the  minerals, 
amounting  to  $2400,  dated  22d  January,  1847,  was  here 
handed  up  and  read,  and  included  furniture,  &c.] 

Examination  resum.ed. — Dr.  Webster  wrote  an  explanato- 
ry letter  to  me,  but  not  being  able  to  see  to  read  the  letter, 
anddisliking  to  employ  a  third  person  to  do  so,  I  filed  it. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  Dr.  Webster  proposed  to  give  his 
mineralogical  collection  if  he  could  raise  a  certain  sum 
towards  their  conveyance.  I  was  asked  to  subscribe,  but 
declined,  and  concluded  to  subscribe  $500  of  the  sum  I 
had  lent  to  Dr.  Webster— that  is  to  deduct  it  fiom  the 
debt.  A  gentleman  named  Smith  came  and  gave  me  the 
balance,  siTOO,  due  me,  when  I  gave  him  the  catalogue  and 
bill  of  sale,  telling  him  to  say  to  Dr.  Webster  to  think  no 
more  about  the  matter,  as  I  never  should.  I  knew  that 
Dr.  Parkman  never  received  liis  debt  out  of  the  money 
raised  from  the  minerals.  He  told  me  so  when  I  talked 
with  him  in  November.  Dr.  Parkman  left  a  wile,  son 
and  daughter.  His  daughter  had  been  an  invalid  for 
several  years,  and  wa.r  not  expected  to  recover.  He  was 
always  anxious  to  provide  things  suitable  for  her  delicate 
condition.  His  habits  were  very  punctual  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Cross  Examined.— ThK  punctuality  referred  to  business 
transactions,  appointments,  and  eveiwthing  else.  I 
would  not  have  suspected  the  remains  I  saw  to  be  those 
of  Dr.  Parkman  if  1  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Parkman  was 
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mispiTig.  If  he  had  not  been  missing  I  suppose  I  would 
not  have  taken  it  for  his  body.  It  was  by  tlie  hair  on  the 
breast  that  J  was  able  to  identify  the  remains  to  be  those 
of  Dr.  Parkraan. 

Direct  Examination.  I  took  the  mortgage  presented  in 
Court  from  Dr.  Parkman's  house,  I  think  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Grand  Jury  met.  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Park- 
man,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  date  of  my  having 
received  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  day  here  closed,  and  the 
Court  adjourned,  at  7  o'clock,  to  meet  again  at  9  o'clock 
next  morning. 


SECOND    DAY. 

"Wednesday,  March  20, 1850. 

The  Coust  did  not  open  till  20  minutes  to  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  the  jury  having  been  engaged  up  to  that  time  in 
inspecting  the  localities  of  the  Medical  College,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  received  at  the  adjournment  of  the  case 
yesterday. 

Francis  Tuket,  City  Marshal ,  was  the  first  witness  call- 
ed, who  stated  that  he  commenced  making  the  search  for 
Dr.  Parkman  on  Saturday  forenoon.  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Blake  called  upon  him,  and  by  their  instructions  he  di- 
rected the  police  of  the  West  JBnd  to  search  for  him.  I 
also  advised  them  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  and 
commissioned  the  reporter  for  the  Journal.,  who  happened 
to  be  in  my  otHce  at  the  time,  to  carry  this  into  effect. 

[The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
further  into  the  tact  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance.] 

Every  diligence  was  used  to  discover  Dr.  Parkman  by 
messengers,  handbills,  circulars,  and  offering  rev^ards. 
28  thousand  bills  had  been  circulated  calling  for  informa- 
tion respecting  him.  When  the  remains  were  found  at 
the  College  we  ceased  searching.  I  was  in  my  oflice  v.'ith 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  when  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow 
made  the  communication  to  me  respecting  the  find- 
ing of  the  remains  at  the  College.  I  immediately 
went  to  Mr.  Shaw  on  receiving  this  information.— 
Subsequently  went  with  Dr.  Bigelow  to  the  College.  I 
saw  officer  Clapp  wiien  I  went  there  along  with  Little- 
field.  We  then  went  into  the  cellar.  Littlefield,  Tren- 
holm.  Clapp  and  I  went  down  together  into  the  trap,  and 
Dr.  Bigelow  went  with  us.  The  trap-door  is  on  a  level 
with  JMr.  Littlefield's  apartments.  After-getting  through 
the  trap-door,  we  passed  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet 
over  an  uneven  surface,  to  a  corner ;  in  this  corner  there 
was  a  cross  wall,  in  which  there  was  a  hole  about  eighteen 
inches  square.  The  mortar  and  bricks  lay  around  as  if 
freshly  broken  from  the  wall. 

[A  map  with  wooden  models  ef  the  localities  at  the  Col 
lege,  was  here  handed  up  and  explained  to  the  Bench  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  then  to  the  Ju3-y.] 

Witness  here  described  on  the  models  the  route  they 
took  in  the  vault.  When  they  got  to  the  hole,  he  held  the 
lamp  round,  and  saw  several  pieces  of  flesh.  The  w^ater 
from  a  sink  was  running  and  spattering  about.  I  desired 
Trenholm  and  Littlefield  to  pass  out  what  they  could  find. 
After  getting  a  board  to  stand  upon,  three  pieces  of  a  hu- 
man body  were  found.  I  asked  Dr.  Bigelow,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  if  these  pieces  were  parts  of  a  dissected  body, 
and  he  said  "No."  I  asked  Littlefield  it  there  was  any 
entrance  to  the  vault  except  through  the.privy  hole  and 
the  aperture  in  the  wall  below,  in  which  we  stood.  His 
reply  was  No.  We  brought  the  remains  out,  and  placed 
them  on  the  same  floor  with  the  laboratory.  While  we 
were  in  the  vault  we  heard  some  person  walking  over- 
head. Littlefield  said  that  Dr.  Webster  was  in  his  room. 
I  then  w^ent  into  another  room,  where  I  remained  till 
the  men  went  into  tlie  laboratory  and  lecture  room.  I 
then  went  up  stairs— having  been  told  by  the  men  that 
they  had  found  something.  I  went  into  the  laboratory. 
I  stopped  at  the  furnace,  and  saw  some  person  there,  I 
think  it  was  Clapp,  with  charred  bones  in  his  hand,  and 
also  another  person  with  some  more.  I  ordered  them  not 
to  be  touched  till  the  Commissioner  from  the  Court  took 
them  iu  charge.  I  then  sent  for  Prof.  Webster,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  went  back  to  the  house  of  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

[Mr.  Tukey  here  produced  a  box  containing  the  calcin- 
ed bones  which  were  found.  A  knife  with  a  silver  han- 
dle, and  something  supposed  to  be  teeth,  found  there, 
were  also  produced.  The  knife  was  about  tvsrelve  inches 
long.] 

Cross  examined. — I  myself  wrote  the  first  part  of  the 
bill  for  the  recoverv  of  Dr.  Parkman.  It  was  sub.sequeufc- 
ly  altered  vi  hei;  submitted  to  the  family  I  should  not 
think  the  privy  hole  was  above  18  inclies  wide.  At  the 
breacli  in  the  wall  below,  the  size  was  the  same,  and  im- 
mediately in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  hole  above, 
frorQ  wViicli  a  line  would  drop  within  18  inches  of  its  in- 
ward surface.  One  part  of  the  remains  lay  near  the  wall, 
and  the  others  separated  a  little  from  it.  They  were  not 
exactly  below  tlie  hole  above  the  privy,  and  I  cannot  say 
how  far  off  tl;ey  might  be  I  am  not  aware  of  the  rela- 
tive posilions  of  the'riifTerent  parts.  The  grounn  ro^e  to 
the  wall,  and  the  remains  Jay  on  the  side  of  the  plane 
formed  by  the  rise  of  the  ground.  It  was  the  north  wall 
of  the  privy. 

Direct  Examination.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  tide  ebb- 
ed ana  flowed  where  the  remains  were  found.  I  did  not  go 


in.side  to  examine  the  wall.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
rough  or  smooth. 

Calvin  G.  Moore  was  the  next  called.  Resided  at  24 
Bridge  street,  where  I  resided  the  2.3d  day  of  November 
last.  I  am  not  a  tenant.  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  in  I'aul 
Holland's  store,  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Blossom  streets. 
I  went  there  between  1  and  2  o'clock  to  purchase  some- 
thing, and  while  I  was  there  he  came  in.  I  think  it  was 
about  ten  minutes  to  two. 

Dr.  Parkman  enquired  of  Mr.  Holland  about  some  su- 
gar. He  asked  for  something  to  put  it  in,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land pointed  to  a  bucket.,  I  had  some  talk  with  him 
about  the  weather,  and  he  said  he  could  not  find  fault  with 
it,  for  it  was  remarkable  for  the  season.  That  is  all  I 
recollect  that  passed .  I  think  he  was  about  25  minutes 
there,  when  he  went  out  by  Blossom  street.  He  made 
some  remark  to  Mr.  Holland  as  he  went  out,  but  I  did 
not  overhear  it.    I  did  not  notice  the  direction  he  went. 

Qross-examined.  My  house  is  near  Holland's  store.  I 
went  into  the  store  to  make  purchases  I  did  make  pur- 
chases then  and  paid  for  them.  I  bought  nothing  but 
some  hutter  off  the  same  piece  the  Doctor  had.  The 
transaction  was  in  part  delayed  through  Dr.  Parkman's 
coming  into  the  store.  I  dined  about  half-past  12  that 
day.  I  think  I  must  have  left  for  the  store  about  tvi  enty 
minutes  past  one.  I  did  not  write  down  this  statement  of 
the  interview.  I  first  told  Mr.  Kingsley  of  it.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  Mr.  Kingsley  called  to  see  me 
about  five  o'clock.  It  was  after  Mr.  Kingsley  left  me  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  time.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  or  not  I  said  that  I  had  or  had  not  seen  Dr. 
Parkman  that  day,  before  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kingsley  on  the 
subject. 

Martha  MooEE,  wife  of  the  last  witness,  was  called.  She 
stated  that  she  knew  Dr.  Parkman  by  sight.  She  did  not 
see  him  on  the  Friday  he  was  missing.  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  sending  my  son  George  to  school  10  minutes  be- 
fore two.  He  w-as  at  the  corner  of  Fruit  and  Bridge 
streets,  on  the  sidewalk.  I  opened  the  window  and  spoke 
to  him.  I  knew  it  was  10  minuces  to  two,  from  having 
just  looked  at  the  clock.  Mj^  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  fact  of  the  time  of  having  sen<^  George  to  school  about 
a  week  afterwards. 

Cross-examined. — My  son  attends  Phillips  School.  It 
was  George  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  my  having 
told  him  the  time  on  the  Friday.  This  conversation  took 
place  about  three  days  or  a  week  afterwards.  I  don't 
know  to  whom  I  first  stated  this.  I  dont  recollect  any- 
thing else. 

George  N.  Mooee  was  sworn.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  knew 
Dr.  Parkman.  Saw  himi  last  on  Friday  the  23d  day  of 
November.  Heard  Saturday  for  the  first  time  he  was 
missing.  On  Friday  I  saw  him.  I  was  standing  looking 
round  me  in  Fruit  st.    He  was  crossing  towards  Grove  st. 

[The  witness,  was  here  asked  to  examine  a  map  of  the 
city,  and  requested  to  point  out  on  which  corner  of  Fruit 
street  he  resided.  During  the  conversation  which  took 
place  the  questions  and  replies  were  perfectly  inaudible, 
but  the  examination  of  the  witness  appeared  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Sohier  then  laid  the  map  before  the 
Bench  and  explained  the  po.sition.] 

Examination  Continved. — About  10  minutes  before  2,  1 
met  Dr.  Parkman.  My  mother  told  me,  having  called 
me,  I  had  better  go  to  school.  A  schoolmate  was  with 
me;  Dwight  Prouty  was  his  name.  "There  goes  Dr. 
Parkman,"  said  I.  We  went  to  school— Phillips  School 
—got  there  just  before  it  was  "  tardy,"  (laughter)  about  2 
o'clock. 

Cross-Examined . — Didn't  see  the  Dr.  since  Friday.  Saw 
him  a  great  many  times  before.  He  passed  close  to  me; 
didn't  say  much  about  it.  Next  day  I  told  my  mother 
that  I  had  seen  him;  this  was  in  the  afternoon. 

In  reply  to  tlie  Court.  I  heard  the  next  day  that  Dr. 
Parkman  was  missing. 

Dwight  Prodtt,  Jr.  examined.  I  am  13  years  old  ;  go  to 
school  with  George  Moore.  Saw  Dr.  Parkman  on' Fri- 
day, 23d  November.  I  knew  it  was  near  two  o'clock, 
for  I  go  to  school  regularly  at  two.  It  was  a  quarter 
to  two  when  I  left  the  house.  A  short  time  after 
I  met  George  Moore,  I  saw  the  Dr.  near  (irove  street. 
Moore  said  there  goes  Dr.  Parkman,  which  called  my  at- 
tention to  him.  I  saw  saw  him  many  times  before.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  an  overcoat  on  him  on  the  day  in  question. 
He  passed  right  by  me  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. — 
George's  mother  said  that  it  was  near  two.  She  was  look- 
ing out  of  her  window.  We  then  went  immediately  to 
school.    The  Dr.  passed  before  Mrs.  Moore  spoke  to  us. 

Cross-examined.  It  was  at  the  corner  of  Fruit  and 
Bridge  streets,  just  as  you  go  round  the  corner. 

Elias  FtJLLER.  Carries  on  an  iron  foundry  near  the  Med- 
ical College.  My  counting-room  is  at  the  corner  of  North 
Grove  street,  and  next  tlie  corner  of  Fruit  street,  on  the 
west  side  of  Groxe  street.  My  counting-room  is  about  75 
feet  from  tlie  College. 

I  knew  Dr.  Parkman  well.  I  had  business  transactions 
witli  him.  He  had  a  cla  m  on  the  land  where  my  foundry 
is  sitna  ed.  I  saw  him  last  between  half  past  one  and  two" 
on  2Sd  Kovember,  in  front  of  my  countiijg-room,  where  I 
was  waiting  for  Joseph  Annis,  with  whom  I  had  made 
an  appointrnent  for  two  o'clock. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock  1  saw  the  Doctor.    I 
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looked  at  my  watch  and  also  inquired  of  my  brother  Hie 
time,  and  more  than  once  while  I  was  waiting  for  Mr. 
Aiinis.  Mj'  tirst  inquiry  about  the  time,  was  before  1 
Raw  The  Doctor,  and  it  was  fnen  20  minutes  to  tu-o.  1 
have  two  brothers.  I  inquired  of  by  brother  Albert.  It 
was  ten  minutf?  after  T  saw  the  Doctor.  I  waited  a  few 
miuutes  after  I  saw  him,  and  went  off  with  Mr.  Annis, 
The  Doctor  was  going  to  the  Medical  College.  My  brotli- 
er  Albert  was  in  the  warehouse.  The  Doctor  nodded  to 
when  he  passed.  JBe  crossed  over  the  street  to  me  within 
three  feet  of  me,  in  the  direction  of  the  Medical  College. 

Cross  examined— He  was  dressed,  I  think,  in  a  frock 
coat,  and  dark  clothing  generally 

Mr.  Albert  Fuller  sworn.  I  am  the  brother  of  the 
last  witness.  I  carry  on  the  iron  foundry  also,  myself.  I 
have  known  Dr.  Farkman  full  two  years,  and  had  fre- 
quent occasion  of  meeting  him;  saw  him  last  on  the  2.3d 
of  November;  saw  him  pass  the  street  in  front  of  our 
house,  towards  the  Medical  College;  went  down  to  Grove 
street.  He  passed  within  a  short  distance  of  me.  I  was 
at  the  door  weighing  castings  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  bow 
to  mv  brother.  The  whole  thing  occurred  near  to  our 
counting-house. 

He  passed  in  the  direction  of  the  Medical  College.  He 
was  seen  by  me  last  about  40  feet  Jrom  the  College.  It 
was  between  the  hour  of  half-past  one  and  two — perhaps 
nearer  two.  I  remained  in  the  same  place  all  the  after- 
noon of  that  day.  I  never  saw  the  Doctor  after  that  day. 
There  are  two  ways  of  going  away  from  the  College.  At 
the  same  time  no  one  could  pass  into  Fruit  street  without 
my  seeing  him. 

[Here  the  map  was  submitted  to  the  witness.] 

My  brother  Elias  inquired  the  time  from  me  before  the 
Dr.  came  up.  The  ne.xt  day  my  attention  was  called  to 
these  circumstances  by  the  Doctor's  disappearance.  I 
knew  where  Dr.  Webster  resided.  He  came  into  my  room 
the  Tuesday  after,  and  signed  a  check  for  Mr.  Cummings. 
The  day  after  Farkman's  disappearance  I  heard  of  it. — 
Mr.  Littlefield  came  to  my  premises  to  borrow  tools,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  walls,  on  Friday  after,  the  day 
of  the  prisoner's  arrest. 

The  remains  were  found,  I  think,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  that  the  tools  were  borrowed.  He  borrowed  the 
tools,  not  at  different  times,  but  together. 

My  brother  lent  Mr.  Littiefield'a  bar  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  Mr.  Kingsley  called  on  me  at  the  time  in 
retisrence  to  the  matter.  I  can't  say  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge what  use  was  made  of  the  tools.  1  knew  Dr.  Park- 
man  to  be  a  very  punctual  man — he  has  always  been  so 
with  us.  When  Webster  came  to  sign  the  check  he  made 
a  remark  to  the  efltct,  that  he  thought  it  singular  noth- 
ing vcas  heart!  of  Dr.  Farkman. 

Cross-examined.  Saw  the  Doctor  on  the  23d.  There 
were  six  or  eight  men  working  in  the  establishment  at 
the  time.  From  where  I  stood  I  could  see  both  sides  of 
the  way.  I  was  standing  at  the  side  door.  It  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock.  I  could  see  down  the  street 
all  the  time. 

Leonard  Ajller  sworn.  I  am  the  brother  of  Albert  and 
Elias  Fullei^and  work  in  the  foundry  with  them.  I  re- 
member the  day  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance,  and  of 
Mr  Littletield's  coming  to  me  and  wanting  a  bar,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  remains  were  found,  some  time  after 
dinner.  He  also  had  a  drill.  The  bar  was  about  four 
Jeet  long.  He  returned  for  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  also, 
xvliich  he  wanted.  He  had  off  his  coat  and  jacket,  and 
was  sweaty  when  he  came  to  me,  and  his  clothes  were  dir- 
ty. My  brother  Albert  handed  him  chisels  and  other  in- 
struments. He  took  the  hammer  and  chisel  and  went  to 
the  College.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night.  I  knew 
Dr.  Parkman.  I  saw  him  on  the  23d,  but  I  can't  tell  the 
exact  time.  I  have  known  him  for  the  last  three  years.— 
Saw  him  at  the  same  time  my  brother  saw  him. 

Cross  Examined. — I  saw  him  in  Court  street,  but  can't 
say  the  time.  Could  not  say  what  particular  dress  he  had 
on  ;  was  in  my  chaise  at  the  time  1  saw  him. 

Paul  Holland,  sworn. — My  place  of  business  on  the 
23d  N  vember  was  a  grocery  store  at  the  corner  ol  Vii.e 
and  Blossom  street.  Dr.  Farkman  came  in  between  one 
and  two  on  that  day ;  I  think  the  time  was  about  half-past 
one.  file  remained  some  tifteen  minutes,  and  bought  32 
pounds  of  sugar  and  6  pounds  of  butter,  which  he  desired 
to  iiave  sent  home.  He  brought  into  the  store  with  him  a 
paper  bag.  He  held  little  conversation  with  any  person 
in  the  shop,  but  while  the  articles  were  being  put  up  he 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  bag  in  the  store  for  a  few 
moments,  and  said  that  he  would  call  for  it;  he  addressed 
me.  I  was  standing  behind  the  counter  when  he  passed 
tlie  window  next  to  Blossom  street.  He  said  any  time 
woulffcido  to  send  up  the  things;  they  were  sent  up.  The 
bag  remained  till  evening,  and  as  he  did  not  call  for  it  as 
promised,  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  contained  lettuce. 
Oil  Saturday  afternoon  I  heard  of  his  being  missed,  from 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  others.  While  Dr.  Parkman  was  in 
the  store  Calvin  G.  Moore  was  also  present.  I  showed  the 
bag  and  its  contents  to  Mr.  Kingsley  when  I  heard  of  his 
disappearance.  I  do  not  dine  until  two  o'clock;  some- 
times I  get  back  at  a  quarter  before  three. 

Cross  Examined. — Dr.  Farkman  did  nut  appear  to  be  in 
a  hurry  when  he  came  to  me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black 
frockj  and  had  no  overcoat.    His  pants  were  black ;  his 


cravat  also  black,  and  either  silk  or  satin.  I  have  no  way 
of  fixing  the  hour  exactly,  save  with  refierence  to  my  din- 
ner-hour. 

Jabez  Pratt,  Coroner,  called  a-nd  sworn— I  am  one  of 
the  Coroners  of  the  County  of  Suffolk.  I  was  called  upon 
in  my  official  capacity  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  SOth,  by 
officer  Spoor,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10.  to  examine 
some  remains  which  had  been  discovered  at  the  Medical 
College  in  Grove  street.  We  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  from  that  to  the  jail  in  Leverett  street.  I 
knew  Prof.  Webster  before  I  saw  him  at  the  jail.  There 
was  a  warrant  put  into  my  hands  for  the  arrest  of  Dr. 
Webster.  I  went  in  company  with  Dr.  Gay  into  the  lock- 
up, and  thence  into  the  jail-office,  and  saw  Dr.  Webster 
lying  on  his  face  ni  the  berth,  apparently  very  greatly 
depressed.  Dr.  Gay  bad  some  conversation  with  him, 
and  endeavored  to  soothe  his  feelings,  pressing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  get  up.  Webster  stated  he  was  ui-able 
to  do  so.  They  helped  him  out  of  the  berth.  He  was 
agitated,  and  seemed  to  tremble  all  over — as  agitated  as 
any  person  I  ever  saw,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  will  be- 
come of  my  poor  family  I" 

The  officers  then  led  him  up  stairs.  They  had  to  take 
hold  of  him  and  lift  him  up,  for  he  was  nearly  helpless, 
and  had  no  control  over  his  limbs.  He  was  taken  to  tiie 
office  and  treated  with  care.  Some  person  offered  him 
water,  but  he  was  so  agitated  he  could  not  drink ;  he 
didn't  take  the  tumbler  in  his  hand,  but  when  it  was  put 
to  his  lips  turned  from  it.  Before  the  party  started  we 
received  directions  that  no  one  should  hold  any  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Webster.  Mr.  Pai  ker  had  some  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  stated  to  the  prisoner  that  some  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  in  the  Medical  College,  and  "  we 
have  come  here  to  see  if  you  will  come  down  and  make 
all  necessary  explanations."  I  do  not  recollect  his  an- 
swer, but  he  consented  to  go  with  us.  We  placed  him  in 
a  carriage,  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  jail  on  the  out- 
side, and  Mr.  Blake  and  myselt  inside.  Mr.  Cummings 
was  also  on  the  outside. 

He  was  in  the  same  condition  entering  the  carriage  as 
at  other  times.  The  officers  had  to  lift  his  feet.  1  heard 
him  say  that  he  felt  cold  in  the  lock  up.  When  we  ar- 
rived we  went  up  to  the  front  door  of  the  College,  the 
prisoner  being  assisted  as  before.  There  was  some  con- 
versation in  the  carriage,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it.  I  re- 
member he  complained  of  his  arrest,  and  made  some 
remarks  about  being  taken  from  his  family. 

[The  attention  of  the  witness  was  called  to  the  map  that 
he  might  point  out  the  route  by  which  the  carriage  pro 
ceeded  to  the  College;  it  appeared  they  entered  the  south 
front  door  ] 

We  entered  the  lecture-room;  the  persons  who  held  Mr. 
Webster  were  Mr.  Cummins  and  Mr.  Blake.  There  was 
some  conversation,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it.  We  then 
went  into  the  small  laboratory,  and  I  believe  that  the 
door  was  closed,  and  had  to  be  bvrst  open  ;  I'm  speaking 
of  the  door  trom  the  lecture-room  into  the  small  room 
back.  Some  person  then  inquired  for  the  key  of  the 
small  room. 

Dr.  Webster  said  that  was  his  private  room  where  he 
made  his  chemical  preparations,  and  that  there  were  dan- 
gerous matters  inside,  and  the  key,  he  said,  he  had  not  got 
from  Mr.  Clapp.  The  room  was  hnally  broken  open,  and 
some  of  the  party  went  in,  myself  included.  Dr.  Web- 
ster stood  near  the  door  and  looked  in,  and  remarked 
that  if  they  were  not  careful  they  would  break  some  of 
the  bottles.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  towards  the 
window  there  were  drawers — in  the  small  room  I  mean — 
some  of  which  they  broke  open.  Dr.  Webster  objected  to 
this  saying,  "You'll  find  nothing  there  but  some  demi- 
johns and  bottles,"  and  this  was  true.  There  was  also  a 
hatchet  found  by  some  one,  which  I  saw  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer — nothing  else  but  some  articles  of  clothing. 

We  then  went  down  stairs  to  the  lower  room  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  the  conversations  which 
occurred,  for  all  were  scattered  tiirough  the  room  and  all 
were  talking.  There  was  an  inquiry  made  for  the  key  of 
the  privy.  Webster  ansvi'ered  it  was  hanging  up  in  its 
place  on  the  nail.  I  think  this  inquiry  was  made  below 
.stairs,  but  cannot  be  certain.  I  didn't  take  as  nmcli  pains 
that  evening  as  others  did.  I  never  was  in  the  building 
but  once  before,  and  1  did  not  charge  my  mind  with  the 
minutia3. 

While  we  were  in  the  laboratory  the  key  was  tried  and 
did  not  fit.  The  door  was  then  broken  open,  and  the 
seat  thrown  up.  Some  persons  enquired  where  the  chim- 
ney was  that  was  connected  with  the  furnace,  and  some- 
body remarked  that  there  was  the  furnace.  I  think  some 
one  went  to  the  furnace  and  took  the  cover  off.  I  direct- 
ed them  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was.  There  were  some  min- 
erals there.  Somebody  held  the  prisoner  by  the  arms  all 
the  time. 

He  called  for  water  and  was  so  agitated  that  he  could 
not  drink.  He  appeared  ditlerent  from  any  man  I  ever 
saw  before — when  the  water  was  put  to  his  mouth  he  ap- 
peared to  snap  at  it,  and  then  thrust  it  from  him  violent- 
ly, as  if  it  was  offensive.  He  was  more  excited  in  the 
laboratory  than  he  was  up  stairs,  and  more  calm  up  stairs 
than  I  saw  him  anywhere  else.  All  the  party  went  out 
of  the  laboratory  together,  towards  the  trap-door ;  it 
was  in  the  laboratory  he  called  for  water. 


]0 


TRIAL    or    PnOFF.SSOR    WEP.STETJ. 


Sir.  AndrewR,  tbe  iHilor,-was  there  at  tlie  time.  We  went 
f)n-oi)gli  nil  eiitrv  into  a  cellar,  arxl  a  trap-clooi'  was  open- 
ed ;  Mr.  f'lapp,  iMr.  Littlelielfl  and  othos,  wentdown  arid 
requested  me  to  follow,  wliiuli  I  did.  The  highest  place; 
was  not  more  than  tour  feet,  and  we  crawled  on  nnr  hnnds 
and  feet.  Tlie  remains  were  brought  out  by  the  ofScers 
and  laid  on  the  floor.  The  prisoner' vras  very  much  agi- 
tated at  the  time;  the  remains  were  taken  into  the  labor- 
atory :1  remained  there  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to 
jail.'  I  left  the  College  in  charge  of  ofiicers ;  the  remains 
were  put  into  a  box,  and  the  tea  chest  into  the  privy. — 
There  was  no  farther  search  that  night.        ' 

Next  day  I  received  a  warrant,  and  summoned  a  Jury 
of  Inquest.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  that  other 
portions  of  a  body  had  been  found.  1  took  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  furnace  at  that  time,  which  was  Saturday.  1 
was  assisted  by  the  police  otBcers  who  were  there.  They 
searched  the  contents,  and  might  have  taken  some  matter 
out  of  it. 

There  were  quantities  of  bones  burned  and  particles  ot 
metal  and  mineral,  and  some  like  gold  were  found.  We 
took  from  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  furnace  a  great 
deal  of  ashes.  After  taking  out  more  than  the  half.  I 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  iurnace  pieces  of  considerable 
size  which  were  sticking  to  the  brick,  and  with  a  crooked 
iron  I  took  them  up. 

The  Court  at  this  time— 10  minutes  pa,st  two— adjourned 
until  half  past  three  V.  M. 

-■. .      Ai'TEKKOON  SITXmGi 


The  Court  and  Jury  came  in  at  S^  V.  M. 

Jabez  Fe.wt,  examination  continued.  There  wa.s  a 
piece  of  jaw  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fnrnace.with 
mineral  teeth  set  in  it;  piece  of  jaw  about  an  inch  long; 
1  know  what  Dentists  call  a  block  of  teeth  ;  it  is  impos.^i- 
ble  to  tell  whether  the  jaw  was  an  entire  block;  supposed 
it  to  be  one;  same  pieces  I  took  from  the  furnace  1  caused 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Winslpw  Lewis,  Jr.,  by 
the  hands  of  another  person  ;  found  jaw  about  two-thirds 
of  the  wav  from  the  top  of  the  ashes  to  the  bottom;  sup- 
pose furnace  was  one  foot  deep;  found  two  or  three  sep- 
arate mineral  teeth  :  bones  were  taken  out  of  the  ashes; 
the  ashes  remained ;  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
them;  have  seen  them  at  the  Medical  College;  1  gave  di- 
rections that  the  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  should  be 
placed  into  the  hands  of  medical  men  and  chemists,  to  do 
as  they  pleased  ;  1  sent  a  message  for  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman 
on  Sunday :  I  do  not  know  what  portion  of  the  bones  Dr. 
Wyman  took;  that  matter  was  settled  between  the  Dis. 
themselves;  1  only  took  charge  of  the  bones  and  remains; 
nothing  else  fi'om  the  Laboratory ;  some  of  the  bones  were 
put  into  a  box  and  placed  in  the  privy  lor  safe  keeping  on 
l>iday  night. 

I  took  out  the  contents  of  the  furnace  before  I  summon- 
ed a  Jury  of  Inquest  for  the  ailernoon.  1  do  not  recol- 
lect all  tiie  oliicei-s  who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  College 
on  Saturday.  1  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  I  found 
any  pieces  of  the  natural  jaw  in  the  furnace.  The  doc- 
tors were  at  the  Medical  School  on  Saturday  afternoon— 
not  certain  that  they  were  in  the  morning,  though  I 
think  they  may  have  been.  I  have  had  in  charge  a 
tin  box  manufactured  by  Mr.  Waterman.  Some  of  the 
teetli  lell  through  the  grate  and  wei  e  picked  out  from  un- 
der it,  bv  Constable  Trenholm.  I  had  a  note  that  there 
was  a  box  at  Mr.  AVaterman's,  made  by  order  of  Dr. 
Webster.  I  called  there,  and  Mr.  Waterman  requested 
that  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  it  was  removed. 

[The  box  was  shown  to  witness  and  identified. J 

Crots  Examineii.—l  broke  the  pieces  of  bone  and  cinders 
from  the  sides  of  the  furnace  on  Saturday.  I  am  sure  the 
cinders  were  mixed  with  bone.  I  think  I  saw  the  bones 
mixed  with  the  cinders  belbre  I  broke  them  off  from  the 
grate.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  ofiicers  who  had 
particular  charge  of  the  bones,  except  those  who  had  the 
c-ntire  charge  of  the  Medical  College,  i  have  said  before 
that  there  were  some  teeth  in  a  block,  and  some  single.  1 
supposed  them  tfl  be  mineral  teeth. 

Dr.  Wi^sLow  Lewis,  Jr.,  called  and  sworn.  I  was  cal- 
led to  the  Medical  College  on  Saturday,  with  others— Dr. 
Martin  Gay  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  1  am  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  others  present  at  the  time.  Coroner 
Pratt  requested  me  to  attend  at  the  College;  arrived  at  3 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  1  called  on  Dr.  George 
IL  Gay  and  Dr.  James  W.  Stone  and  Dr.  Jeflries  Wy- 
mkn,  for  as.'iistance.  Met  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Wyman  took  charge  of  the  bones  found  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  certain  articles  supposed  to  have  blood  on  them. 
Dr.  Martin  (jay  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  took  charge 
of  articles  to  be  subjected  to  chemical  aiialiscs.  Dr.  (jeo. 
H.  Gay,  Dr.  Stone  and  m>self  prepared  a  rejiort  on  the 
parts  of  the  body  submitted  to  oiir  examination,  which  re- 
port was  submitted,  after  being  sworn  to,  to  the  Coroner's 
Jury. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  draft,  with 
amendments,  from  which  the  report  beiare  the  inquest 
was  framed  : 

POST   MOKTEM    EXAMINATION, 
At  the  Boston  Medical  College,  Dec.  2,  1849,  at  10  A.  M. 
Five  portions  of  a  humEiii  subject  were  txamincd;  a 


thorax,  a  pelvis,  two  thighs,  and  a  left  leg;  together  with 
the  contents  of  two  boxes  containing  various  aiiicles  said 
to  be  taken  from  a  furnace.  The  thorax  and  left  thijfh 
were  discolored,  apparently  witli  tan  and  some  caustic 
substance;  the  three  remaining  ones  were  while,  fair,  and 
appeared  as  if  soaked  in  water.  Tl>e  cartilage  on  the  head 
of  the  left  thigh  bone  was  colored  black. 

Remains  of  Thorax,  which  consisted  of  all  the  bones  ex- 
cept the  sternum.  Fracture  of  the  fifth  right  ril),  appar- 
ently recent,  and  about  four  inches  from  division  between 
ribs  and  sternum. 

Both  clavicles  and  scapulae  present;  clavicles  large. — 
Both  lungs  present,  but  collapsed.  Left  lung  had  pleural 
adhesions.     Structure  of  both  lungs  apparently  healthy. 

Anterior  thoracic  muscles  cut  up  from  the  ribs  about 
six  inches  from  the  centre  on  each  side,  and  with  the  skin 
thrown  one  side. 

I'osterior  portion  of  integuments  from  the  left  scapula 
to  the  lumbar  vertebr;?,  ofa  dark  color  and  hardened. — 
Kemaining  portion  of  integuments  generally  of  a  natural 
appearance,  except  a  little  greenness  under  the  right  ax- 
illa, probably  from  commencing  decomposition,  and  seme 
blueness  under  the  left  axilla,  leaving  the  skin  solt  ami 
easily  broken,  through  artificial  action. 

An  opening  slightly  ragged,  about  one  and  a  h.alf  inch- 
es in  length,  under  the  left  nipple,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  extending  into  the  chest. 

Remains  of  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracic  esophagus  pres- 
ent.. Heart  and  diaphram  wanting.  Tractea  divided 
through  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Spleen  conti-acted  ;  exter- 
nally granulated  and  internally  red.  Left  kidiity  in  its 
natural  position  and  contracted.  Ko  liver,  right  kidney, 
pancreas,  stom.ach,  or  intestines. 

Sixteen  vertebrte  present,  consisting  of  three  lumbar, 
twelve  dorsal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, which  appeared  to  have  been  saw  n  through  the  up- 
per part. 

Small  quantity  of  long  greyish  hair  on  the  front  of  the 
chest.    Some  stained  dark' greyish  hair  on  the  back. 

Periosteum  removed  from  the  front  part  of  several  left 
ribs.  Both  arms  severed  in  a  very  irregular  and  unscien- 
tific manner. 

Pelvic  portion  consisted  of  the  bones  of  pelvis,  two  of  the 
inferior  lumbar  vertebrse,  all  the  integuments,  muscles, 
organs,  &c.,  and  the  pelvic  viscera  generally.  All  of  the 
intestine  remaining  was  about  six  inches  of  the  rectum, 
through  the  anterior  and  external  portion  of  which  a  sec- 
tion had  been  made,  and  the  mucous  coat  separated  from 
it  four  or  five  inches,  throughout  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence, but  not  cut  off  at  the  lower  end.  Hair  upon  this 
portion  of  a  sandy  grey.  Both  tWghs  severed  from  it  in  a 
very  irregular  manner,  integuments  divided  down  to 
the  pubis  in  the  median  line.  On  placing  the  pelvic  por- 
tion in  apposition  with  the  thoracic,  the  third  and  fourth 
lumber  vertebrae  corresponded  precisely.  The  spinous 
process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;,  with  a  portion  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  same  were  absent  from  the 
thoracic  portion,  but  were  found  attached  tp  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebrfe,  which  was  on  the  pelvic  portion. 

Right  Thigh — On  being  placed  in  apposition  with  the 
pelvis  portion,  the  bone,"  flesh  and  skin  corresponded  per- 
fectly. Good  muscular  development  with  but  little  of 
fatty  matter.  Patella  attached.  Some  ossiticaticn  of 
femoral  artery. 

Left  Thigh— Had  a  string  with  loose  ends,  about  2}  feet 
long,  tied  round  just  above  the  condyle.  Patella  attached. 
On  being  placed  in  apposition  with  the  pelvis,  the  bones 
corresponded,  but  some  poition  of  the  skin  and  flesh  ap- 
peared to  have  been  removed,  or  contracted  from  artificial 
means.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  some- 
what on  other  parts,  there  were  appearances  apparently 
of  the  action  of  fire  or  some  caustic  matter. 

LeftLeg—Ot'nntuTa]  appearance,  fair  size,  and  on  being 
placed  in  apposition  with  the  left  thigh,  the  articulation 
corresponded. 

Measureinenis.  Inches.  Infhcs. 

Theracic  portion,  len.uth 17i 

•'  "         below  axiUa,  circunilertnce,     30 

Pelvic  "        leiiRtii 9? 

"  "        circumference  below  crest  of  ^ 

ileum 30i    " 

Both  thighs  (of  the  SHme  lens^'th) 18 

"         '■       circiimfcrepce   of  largest  part  of 

fuch ' ISi 

I^eft  leg — length  to  the  outer  malteolus 3  fi 


Total 

Deduct  dibtanco  from  Ijuttoin  ot  i)cl\  Is  to  top 
of  acct.'.bulum 


All  the  parts  lielns  placed  in  apposition,  the 
(li.stance  iioin  the  seventli  cervical  vertebra 
to  tlie  outer  nialleolus 


61 


bli 


m 


DifTerenee , 

Cii'cuniferericc  of  largest  part  of  left  leg 125 

Kipht  Uiilnc3'  alterwards  discovered  much  con- 
tracted and  discolored. 

Distance  from  sole  ot  fuot  to  the  outer  malleo- 
lus on  anotiier  subject 3 

Distance  tioin  top  of  head  to  sixth  cervical 
vertebra' 


10 


Total  heiKht— 5  ft.  lOi  inches,  or. 
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The?e  portions  appeared  to  belong  to  a  person  of  be- 
tween 50  aud  60  years  of  ajie.  The  muscular  system  was 
■well  developed,  and  but  very  little  of  adipose  matter.  The 
fragments  of  bone  found  in  the  ashes  and  cinders  from 
the  furnace  in  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  contained  iu 
one  of  the  boxes,  were  : 

1.  Fragments  of  a  cranium,  30  or  40  pieces. 

2.  Fi'agraents  of  a  temporal  bone. 

3.  Coronoid  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  probably  that  of 
an  elderly  person. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  right  side,  containing  a 
part  of  the  dental  canal. 

5.  A  fragment  of  an  atlas,  or  first  cervical  vertebra;. 

6.  The  body  of  a  cervical  vertebra;,  probably  the  2d  or 
8d. 

7.  ]<>agment  of  a  humerus. 

8.  Terminal  plialanx  of  a  finger. 

9.  Fragments  of  a  tibia  or  leg  bone. 

10.  "        "      metatarsal  bones. 

11.  Riglit  OS  calcis. 

12.  "     OS  tragalos. 

13.  Several  pieces  of  mineral  teeth,  the  more  perfect  por- 
tions of  which  being  teeth  in  a  block,  which,  on  being 
shown  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep,  were  identified  as  having  been 
marie  by  him  for  Dr.  George  Farkrnan,  and  corresponded 
to  the  mould  in  Dr.  Keep's  possession. 

Many  fragments  undetermined. 

Portion  of  ulna,  and  part  of  oleeranon  process. 

I  knew  Dr.  George  Parkman;  knew  him  for  many 
years.  There  was  nothing  in  the  color  of  the  remains,  the 
size,  or  the  hair,  that  was  dissimilar  to  Dr.  George  Park- 
man.  The  parts  bad  not  been  prepared  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses; nothing  in  the  vessels  that  indicated  the  remams 
liad  been  suty'ected  to  dissection ;  should  expect  to  find 
some  preservative  fluid  in  the  vessels  of  a  body,  if  it  was 
a  subject  for  dissection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
five  pieces  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject.  Coroner 
Pratt  handed  me  a  block  of  mineral  teeth,  say  two  inches 
long;  carried  them  to  my  house,  kept  them  there  that 
night,  and  showed  them  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Keep  the  next  day. 

Cross  examined. — Knew  Dr.  Parkman  thirty  years.  If 
I  had  not  heard  of  the  naurder  I  should  not  have  supposed 
the  remains  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman.  No  peculiar 
marks  about;  the  remains.  The  height  could  be  computed 
very  nearly — might  be  a  variation  of  half  an  inch.  Could 
not  say  that  the  opening  iu  the  chest  was  effected  by  a 
stab.  The  parts  had  been  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents. 
Could  not  say  that  the  opening  was  made  before  or  after 
death.  There  were  no  marks  upon  the  ribs  upon  which 
the  trace  of  the  knife  could  be  discovered.  We  examined 
the  parts  particularly  to  discover  such  trace.  There  might 
be  two  gallons  of  blood  found  in  an  entire  body  as  large 
as  the  one  indicated  by  the  remains  found  at  the  Medical 
School.  In  a  dead  subject,  two  quarts  of  fluid  might 
be  found.  Do  not  know  what  time  would  be  re 
quired  to  burn  up  a  human  head — suppose  in  the  fur- 
nace, a  l^pad  would  burn  up  in  two  or  three  hours.  Of 
the  parts  missing,  I  could  not  say  how  long  a  period 
would  be  required  to  consume  them  in  such  a  furnace  as 
is  found  at  the  Medical  College.  The  age  might  vary 
eight  or  ten  years  from  the  estimate  assigned — 60  years. — 
There  was  more  muscular  development  in  the  lower 
limbs  than  I  should  expect  would  belong  to  a  frame  indi- 
cared  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  remains. 

Direct  Rcaniination  resumed. — I  handed  the  teeth  to  Dr. 
Keep ;  the  Doctor  returned  them  and  I  handed  them 
again  to  the  Coroner.  As  to  a  stab,  the  bleeding  might 
be  external  or  internal.  Never  have  burned  a  human 
head.  The  flow  of  blood  from  the  arteries  ceases  very  short- 
ly after  death. 

Cross  Examination  resumed  — If  bleeding  takes  place  in- 
ternally, the  blood  must  be  disposed  of  after  the  body  is 
cut  un. 

Dr.  James  W.  Stone,  called  and  sworn.  I  was  one  of 
the  physicians  appointed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
remains;  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lewis;  I  agree  witli 
him.  There  was  rather  more  hair  than  usual  upon  the 
back,  its  color  was  a  sandy  grey;  muscles  of  lower  ex- 
tremities more  developed  than  one  would  suppose  from 
the  size  of  the  bodj^.  Unusual  development  of  muscles 
would  indicate  an  individual  accustomed  to  frequent 
walking.  The  length  of  the  hair  upon  the  back  was 
longer  than  usual ;  in  front  the  hair  was  apparently  burnt, 
so  that  its  length  could  not  be  determined.  Suppose  the 
age  to  be  from  -50  to  60  years.  Ossification  of  the  arteries 
leads  to  this  conclusion.  Knew  Dr.  Parkman  very  well, 
for  five  or  six  years.  There  was  nothing  dissimilar  in  the 
remains  to  those  which  might  belong  to  Dr.  Parkman.  — 
Dr.  Parkman  was  a  great  and  fast  walker.  The  person 
who  separated  the  parts  of  the  sternum  from  the  thorax, 
must  have  had  some  anatomical  knowledge.  The  parts  were 
removed  in  the  usual  way,  as  a  surgeon  would  separate 
tliem,  though  some  slight  irregularies  were  discover- 
ed. Good  physicians  liave  failed  to  separate  the  breast- 
bone from  the  collar-bone  iu  the  manner  that  it  was  done 
in  the  remains.  If  the  vessels  had  been  injected  with 
an  arsenical  fluid  it  might  require  a  chemical  analysis  to 
determine  this  point,  but  if  a  glue  had  been  injected  this 
would  be.  easily  determined,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  injection  of  glue. 


Cross  Examined.— M&de  a  careful  examination  of  the 
opening  in  the  chest;  discovered  nothing  to  say  that  the 
stab  was  made  with  a  knife  previous  to  death.  The  skin 
was  very  soft  and  very  easily  broken  through.  I  did  not 
see,  when  the  first  examination  took  place,  the  trace  upon 
the  rib,  though  I  was  told  afterwaids  there  was  a  mark 
as  of  a  knife  upon  it  It  was  not  there  when  we  first  ex- 
amined the  i-emains.     We  might  have  seen  it. 

Direct  Exaviitiation  re.^umed . — There  was  an  irregularity 
upon  the  ribs ;  the  space  between  Gth  and  7th  ribs  was 
open — no  membrane,  no  muscle,  upon  them.  Cannot  sav 
that  there  was  not  a  portion  of  the  f)eriosteum  gone  from 
tlie  upper  and  under  side  of  one  of  the  ribs. 

Dr.  George  H.  Gat,  called  and  sworn.  Was  one  of  the 
physicians  who  drew  up  the  report  to  the  Coroner's  Jury. 
I  concur  with  previous  witnesses.  The  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  indicated  anatomical  knowledge. — 
When  surgeons  wish  to  throw  the  head  away,  'they 
use  a  saw  to  sever  the  head  from  a  subject.  There 
were  some  irregularities  in  the  separation  of  the  thigh 
from  the  hip,  but  not  sufficiently  great  to  indicat  t  an  ig- 
norance of  Anatomy.  I  supposed  the  hole  in  the  chest 
might  have  been  made  by  the  pressing  of  the  end  of  a 
cane  of  one  of  the  ofiicers.  when  he  was  removing  the  re- 
mains from  the  box.  There  was  a  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ribs. 

Cross  Eximined. — Examined  the  opening  to  discover  ita 
appearance,  internally  and  externally.  l' supposed  it  was 
done  with  a  cane.  I  saw  nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  done  with  a  knife. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Clifford. — I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
cane  before  the  examination  was  made. 

Dr.  Woodbury  Strong,  called  aud  sworn.  Have  been 
in  practice  since  1820  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Came  to 
Boston,  and  as  nobody  appeared  disposed  to  employ  me, 
I  spent  much  time  in  dissection,  meaning  to  be  thorough 
in  my  work.  I  had  one  body  on  my  table  for  three 
months  at  a  time.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
destruction  of  human  flesh  by  fire,  as  I  used  to  burn  up 
remains  after  dissection.  I  had  a  pirate  given  to  me  by 
the  Marshal  for  dissection.  Being  warm  weather,  I  dis- 
sected him  rapidly,  wanting  only  the  bones,  and  so  I 
burned  the  flesh.  In  an  old-fashioned  fire-place  I  built  a 
fire  and  placed  the  flesh  upon  it.  I  kept  a  roaring  fire  all 
night  and  still  did  not  burn  up  all  the  flesh,  though  the 
man  was  not  a  large  one.  At  11  o'clock  the  next  day  the 
flesh  was  not  all  consumed.  Dry  wood  is  the  best  fuel  to 
burn  up  flesh ;  if  the  wood  is  not  dry,  the  flesh  will  put 
the  fire  out.  Knew  Dr.  George  Parkman  nearly  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  city ;  he  was  a  neighbor  for  sev- 
eral years ;  I  was  intimate  with  him.  I  saw  him  on  Fri- 
day, the  day  on  which  he  disappeared.  He  was  in  Beacon 
street,  about  12J-  P.  M. — not  far  from  that  hour.  I  was 
driving  down  Belknap  street,  and  espied  the  Dr.  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Beacon  street,  coming  up  from  Walnut 
street:  he  passed  into  the  Common,  and  this  was  the  last 
that  I  ever  saw  of  him.  I  was  at  the  Medical  College  on 
Tuesday  after  the  remains  were  found.  I  was  there  on 
Monday.  The  Doctors  had  nearly  completed  the  exami- 
nation. I  W'Cnt  there  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  called  upon  for  evidence. 

The  separation  of  the  parts  was  done  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  anatomists.  No  one  without  some  knowledge  of 
anatomy  could  have  severed  the  parts  as  was  done  in  this 
case.  On  drawing  the  skin  of  the  opening  of  the  chest, 
I  thought  I  discovered  evidence  that  a  stab  was  given 
when  the  muscles  were  tense,  as  in  life ;  it  was  such  a  cut 
as  no  man  could  make  except  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
upon  a  dead  body,  but  might  readily  be  made  with  an 
ordinary  knife  upon  a  living  person.  It  was  my  impres- 
sion that  the  death  might  have  resulted  from  that  stab. — 
A  person  stabbed  in  the  region  of  the  heart  would  bleed 
internally  more  than  externally.  The  vessels  of  the  re- 
mains were  nearly  bloodless,  as  bloodless  as  those  of  any 
meat  you  see  in  the  shambles.  The  hair  was  intermin- 
gled with  grey  hair.  The  skin  had  lost  the  appearance 
of  elasticity  which  belongs  to  a  young  subject.  I  should 
think  that  the  subject  must  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age.  There  were  ossifications  which  do  not  usually 
take  place  until  a  person  has  passed  middle  life.  The 
trunk  was  longer  than  usual — it  was  peculiarly  straight. 
The  color  of  the  hair,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
body,  all  indicated  to  my  mind,  that  the"  remains  were 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman.  There  was  nothing  in  them  dis- 
similar to  him. 

Cross  examined. — I  resided  in  Cambridge  street  at  t?"  le 
time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  have  been  on  ter  nas 
of  intimacy  witli  Dr.  Parkman.  I  have  seen  the  face  and 
hands  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  don't  recollect  whether  'i  ever 
saw  Dr.  Parkman  wear  whiskers  or  not.  I  ma  je  the 
same  observations  as  regards  Dr.  Parkman  as  to  other 
men — try  to  discover  deformities.  1  went  to  Mr  dical  Col- 
lege on  Monday ;  saw  Dr.  Wyman,  Dr.  Lewi?  and  others 
there ;  did  not  see  tlie  remains  that  day.  D  ^  Charles  T. 
Jackson  remained  while  I  examined  the  re  jjains  on  Tues- 
day. I  have  attempted  to  burn  parts  of  a  b'  jnian  body  in  a 
stove;  1  never  owned  a  furnace.  I  shor  j(j  think  the  fur- 
nace in  the  Medical  College  the  very  v  ,o,-st  place  to  burn 
flesh,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a'  good  draft;  a  stove 
ui  the  room  would  have  been  a  mucl'  ^  better  place.  I  have 
used  a  common  cylinder  etove ;  ha'  ^g  placed  flesh  upon  a 
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common  anthracite  coal  Are;  found  coal  worse  to  burn 
flesh  than  wood.  Thnik  that  from  tbe  stab  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  the  biood  would  have  flowed  near- 
ly a)l  internally.  There  are  two  kinds  ot  blood  iu  the 
human  body — one  stationary,  and  one  circulating;  can't 
Bay  how  niiich  blood  there  would  be  iu  a  body  of  the  size 
of  Dr.  Parkman's. 

Direct  examination  resumed. — There  is  a  dilTerenee  of 
opinion  among  medical  men  as  to  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  body. 

In  reply  to  a  Juror. — I  noticed  the  remains  more  particu- 
larly, knowing  they  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Dr. 
I'arkman. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Clifford.— Thfi  back  and  front  of  the  body 
looked  as  if  it  misiht  have  belonged  to  Dr.  Parkman. 

Dr.  F.  S.  AiNSWORTH,  called  and  sworn.  Am  demcnstra- 
tor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical  Colle.se.  iivery  subject 
brought  to  the  College  must  pass  through  my  hands  be- 
fore it  is  delivered  to  Froiessors  or  students.  I  keep  a 
record  of  all  material  received,  and  ot  all  material  ex- 
pended, and  to  whom  supplied.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Park- 
man's  disappearance,  1  had  an  accurate  account  of  all 
subjects  received  and  all  subjects  on  di.ssection.  I  saw  the 
remains,  and  examined  them  to  ascertain  if  they  came 
from  the  Demonstrator's  room.  1  concluded  from  the  re- 
mains themselves,  without  referring  to  my  record,  that 
they  had  never  been  introduced  for  dissection.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  inject  the  vessels  to  preserve  the  body  while  it 
is  undergoing  dissection.  I  use  arsenic  acid,  chloride  ot 
zinc,  with  a  saturated  solutiou  of  alum  and  saltpetre — 
The  fluid  produces  an  etfect  at  once.  1  found  no  ap- 
pearance la  the  arteries  of  the  remains  to  indicate  that 
they  had  ever  been  injected  for  the  purposes  of  dissection. 
Dr.  Webster  has  no  official  connection  with  the  ana- 
tomical department.  Saw  no  indications  that  the  re- 
mains had  been  dissected  for  anatomical  purposes;  my 
impression  was  that  the  person  who  cut  up  the  remains 
had  no  anatomical  knowledge;  he  might  have  seen  a 
body  cut  up,  but  that  he  bad  ever  taken  a  knife  in  his 
hand  to  do  it,  I  doubt  very  much.  I  differ  with  all  the 
other  medical  gentlemen  who  have  lestlfied  upon  this 
point.  The  way  the  sternum,  was  removed,  was  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done — the  only  way  in  which  a 
knife  would  cut.  The  joints  of  the  collar-bone  were  sepa- 
rated—though a  difficult  job,  it  was  perhaps  the  only  way 
in  Which  it  could  be  done. 

At  5  minutes  to  7  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to  9  o'clock 
next  morning. 

THIKD    DAT. 

TH0RSDAT,  March  21st,  1850. 

The  jTury  came  into  Court  this  morning,  at  9  o'clock, 
and  His  Honor  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  his  associates, 
Boon  after  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench.  The  bar  was 
tilled  with  lawyers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  room  occu- 
pied by  spectators,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  solemn 
proceedings  attendant  upon  tlie  trial.  The  prisoner  him- 
self wore  the  same  general  appearance  of  calmness  that 
has  characterised  him  since  the  commencement  of  his 
trial. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  called  and  sworn. — I  am  a 
chemist  by  profession;  have  attended  to  it  lor  several 
years.  Was  called  to  the  Medical  College  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  the  remains,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 1st,  1849.  I  met  Dr.  Martin  Gay  and  Dr.  Wins- 
low  Lewis,  Jr.  Dr.  Lewis  made  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  examination.  Dr.  Gay  and  myself  under- 
took the  chemical  part.  The  remains  of  a  human  body 
were  shown  to  us,  and  the  contents  of  a  small  assay  fur 
nace.  The  remains  were  passed  over  to  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen. Before  they  were  passed  over  I  examined  them ; 
1  saw  nothing  about  them  to  indicate  ihat  they  had  been 
used  for  anatomical  purposes.  1  did  not  think  that  they 
had  been  dissected.  The"  manner  of  opening  the  body  1 
thought  indicated  anatomical  knowledge. 

The  dividing  otthe  cartilage  trom  the  ribs. marked  this; 
there  was  no  hacking  about  separating  the  thigh  trom  the 
hips;  the  joints  were  ditaiticulated  neatly.  I  heard  the 
testimony  of  Drs.  Lewis,  Gay  and  Stone;  coincide  with 
them  as  to  age  of  the  person  to  whom  the  remains  belong- 
e<l.  Was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Parkman.  He  was  a  tail, 
slender  man,  rather  flush  and  broad  on  the  shoulders, 
thiu  in  his  lateral  view,  not  so  much  so  in  his  front  view. 
1  disuerned  nothing  dissimilar  in  the  remains  to  Dr.  I'ark- 
man. Nothing  in  the  muscular  development  of  the  lower 
limbs  was  dissimilar.  It  was  a  dried  muscular  subject. — 
A  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  had  been  apxjlied  to 
the  remains,  I  should  think. 

[The  rep(>rt  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  presented  to 
the  Coroner's  Jury,  was  produced  and  identitied  by  him. 
Mr.  Bemls  rea<i  the  report,  and  it  was  put  into  the  case.— 
The  report  states  that  the  examination  was  carried  on 
lay  Drs.  Jackson  and  Gay,  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  assisting 
in  the  examiuatioii.] 

The  bones  taken  fvom  the  Jurnace  were  much  broken 
and  partially  fused.  Several  of  the  bones  were  identi- 
tied. A  tooth  was  found  with  au  opening  in  it,  appearing 
as  il'it  had  b'ebu  iilkd  with  gold.    A  block  of  teeth  also 


was  found  without  the  plate.  Globules  of  gold,  zinc, 
and  a  liitle  cojjper,  were  found  in  tlie  cinders  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  skin  gave  evidence  that  potash  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  Evidences  of  alkali  were  discovered  about 
other  parts  of  the  remains. 

Dr.  Martin  Gay  examined  a  portion  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels. I  took  the  articles  which  had  been  left  at  Dr.  Gay's 
house.  I  found  the  same  papers  that  had  been  delivered 
to  Dr.  Gay.  I  took  them  and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  liich- 
ard  Crossly,  who  completed  the  examinations  which  he 
had  commenced  for  Dr.  Gay.  I  have  not  attended  to 
them.  I  satisfied  myself  by  full  chemical  proof  that  alka- 
li had  been  applied  to  the  remains,  and  that  alkali  was 
potash.  Potash  softens  flesh,  and  if  heat  is  applied  it  does 
it  rapidly.  I  should  apply  tlie  potash  in  boiling  water. — 
To  decompose  a  body  with  dissolved  potash  it  would  re- 
quire but  a  lew  hours,  if  the  body  was  cut  up  into  small 
pieces.  It  would  require  lull  half  the  weight  of  the  body 
in  potash.  A  large  kettle  would  be  requiied,  if  a  large 
amount  of  flesh  was  put  in  at  once.  Judging  from  the  size 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  who  probably  weighed  about  140  lbs., 
half  that  weight  in  potash  would  have  dissolved  it.  Less 
would  have  destroyed  the  identity.  The  largest  vessel 
which  I  saw  in  the  Laboiatory  of  Prof  Webster  was  a 
copper  boiler  from  a  foot  to  lifteen  inches  square,  such  a 
boiler  as  is  used  for  washing  floors.  If  the  body  was  cut 
up,  the  pieces  could  be  put  into  the  boiler;  but  the  thigh 
and  hips  joined  could  not  be  placed  in  it.  I  have  seen  no 
other  vessel  of  large  size  in  the  Laboratory. 

Nitric  acid  is  the  next  best  substance  to  dissolve  flesh. 
Potash  is  best,  because  it  can  be  applied  iu  a  common  ves- 
.■-el.  Nitric  acid  requires  a  glass  vessel.  To  dis^solve  au 
entire  body,  bones  and  all,  it  would  require  of  acid  about 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Gently  heated  it  vi'ould  give  off 
but  little  gas— but  if  boiled  it  would  give  it  oif  in  great 
quantities.  Nitrous  acid  gas  is  offensive  and  injurious  to 
health.  Nothing  but  porcelain  or  glass  vvould  answer  for 
the  vessel.  An  open  vessel  would  answer,  and  the  gas 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  off  by  the  chimney.  I  saw  no 
vessel  large  enough  to  dissolve  any  considerab'e  quantity 
of  flesh  in  nitric  acid.  There  werf:  several  bottles  of  acid, 
containing  five  or  six  pounds  each.  Some  contained  ni- 
tric acid ;  some  muriatic  acid.  I  should  think  that  there 
was  not  over  ten  pounds  of  nitric  acid. 

On  the  side  walls  of  the  stair  case  were  drops  of  green 
liquid;  the  stairway  leads  up  from  the  lower  laboratory 
to  the  upper  laboratory.  I  sent  to  my  laboiatory  and  got 
some  paper  to  absorb  a  quantity  of  that  green  fluid.  Dr. 
Gay  absorbed  it  and  took  it  away  with  him.  Since  I  ob- 
tained the  articles  which  Dr.  Gay  took,  I  have  examined 
that  paper,  and  have  ascertained  that  green  fluid  to  be  ni- 
trate of  copper.  The  spots  were  veiy  abundant  all  over 
the  sidewalls,  the  whole  length  of  the  stairways;  the,epot3 
were  in  a  fluid  state  when  1  saw  them ;  they  have  smce 
dried  up.  The  spots  on  the  walls  appeared  to  coincide 
wherever  there  was  a  dark  stain  upon  the  stair  case.  They 
were  more  abundant  on  ;he  lower  landing  than  near  the 
op. 

[The  witness  pointed  out  on  the  model  the  locality  of 
these  spots.] 

The  spots  appeared  as  if  spilled  upon  each  stair  separ- 
ately. Nitrate  of  copper  is  a  deliquescent  salt — that  is,  it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  remains  fluid  for  some 
time.  It  did  remain  fluid  for  several  days.  Its  taste  is 
astringent,  caustic  and  very  disagreeable;  it  is  not  bitter, 
as|  the  term  is  applied  to  drugs.  I  was  requested  by  the 
Government  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  niti  ate  copper  ou 
the  biood,  but  as  this  was  a  proper  subject  for  microscop- 
ic examination,  I  transferred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Wyman. 
1  think  that  it  was  on  Sunday  that  I  saw  the  pantaloons 
with  blood  upon  them,  and  Dr.  Wyman  cut  pieces  from 
them;  he  also  cut  pieces  from  the  slippers.  The  micro- 
scope is  the  proper  method  to  examine  blood,  e.«pecially 
in  small  quantities,  as  the  chemist  might  destroy  the 
blood  without  detecting  its  nature.  I  saw  some  ))UncU 
pieces  taken  Irom  the  furnace,  upon  which  there  was  some 
nitrate  of  copper.  These  are  generally  employed  to  make 
that  substance. 

[The  witness  produced  several  of  these  pieces^  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  with  nitrate  of  copper  adher- 
ing to  them.]     \ 

A  large  quantity  was  taken  from  the  ashes  of  the  fur- 
nace. Exposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  to  heat  would  turn 
it  black.  I  he  punch  pieces  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
fire.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  o.xide  of  copper  dissolved'  in 
nitric  acid.  I  understood  that  Dr.  G'ay  had  a  pearl  shirt 
button  found  in  the  furnace.  I  cannot  now  find  it.  I 
levigated  and  washed  the  contents  of  the  furnace  to  ascer- 
tain it  gold  or  other  metals  were  present.  I  found  of  gold 
45  grains  and  6-lOths.  Dr.  Gay  found  47  grains.  I  weigh- 
ed some  obtained  from  Mr.  Andrews,  which  amounted  to 
81  grains  6  100.  The  total  was  173  grains  and  65-100  of 
gold.  The  pieces  of  mixed  metals  shown  to  me  contain 
substances  similar  to  what  was  found  in  the  ashes. 

The  market  value  of  the  gold  found  would  be  $6.94.— 
The  contents  of  the  furnace  were  mostly  removed  before 
1  arrived  at  the  college.  The  bones  appeared  .as  if  great 
heat  had  been  got  up  iu  the  lurnace.  1  have  known  Dr. 
Webster  for  25  years.  I  recognised  the  knife  found  in  the 
box  as  having  seen  it  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Mason 
Street  college.    1  think  1  saw  it  iu  the  Mason  street  col- 
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lege,  in  the  laboratory.  The  colJecfe  was  removed  about 
tlie  year  1846.  The  knife  was  shown  ine  at  tlie  Medical 
Collejie  ill  Grove  street.  We  found  indicatioii.s  of  whitins 
and  oil  upon  it — the  oil  was  still  fresh.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Monday  or  Tuc.^iday.  I  scraped  oiF  tlie 
whitin.^  and  carried  the  knife  home,  but  did  not  rej^ard 
it  as  oi'  any  importance.  I  did  not  notice  the  handle  par- 
ticularly. 

Dr.  rarkman  was  nearly  my  height — think  that  he  was 
a  little  taller  if  he  stood  s<raiji;ht.  My  height  was  5  feet 
11  indies  the  last  time  1  was  measured.  If  flesh  had  been 
consumed  iu  tlie  furnace  the  draft  is  .suliicient  to  carry 
oil' all  odor.  The  draft  is  very  great,  and  the  cover  is  tijrht 
enough  for  al)  purposes.  I  think  that  there  is  still  some 
gold  among  the  cinders.  We  only  used  the  middling 
sized  cinders.  There  was  about  half  a  peck  of  ashes  and 
a  quart  of  cinders. 

Cross  Examined. — Any  other  salt  of  copper  would  have 
the  taste  of  copper.  Should  not  have  su])posed  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  if  I  had  not  known 
}ie  was  dead.  The  flesh  did  not  appear  as  if  it  had  lieen 
boiled — the  hair  was  curled  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  The  body  did  not  appear  to  be  de- 
comjiosed,  except  where  the  potash  had  acted.  The  pot- 
ash had  not  acted  all  over  the  body.  The  left  side  was 
aifected  by  potash. 

I  did  not  e.xaminethe  interior  of  the  thorax  to  ascertain 
if  potash  had  been  applied.  1  did  not  find  any  potash  ex- 
cept upon  one  side  and  both  ends  of  the  thorax  and  the 
back.  The  head  of  the  thigh  bone  was  smoked,  and  the 
skin  was  softened  Jrom  the  effidct  of  potash  and  heat. 
The  time  of  dissolving  flesh  in  nitric  acid  de[)ends  entire- 
ly upon  the  division  of  the  part*;  if  cut  up,  a  lew  hours 
would  suffice;  if  the  bones  were  taken  out,  I  should  think 
that  they  could  all  be  dissolved  in  half  a  day.  The  liquid 
would  be  thick  and  yellow  after  the  dissolution  was  ef- 
fected. The  specific  weight  of  nitric  acid  is  1  4  10.  I  saw 
a  wash  boiler  at  the  laboratory;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
when  we  saw  it. 

The  green  fluid  may  have  been  upon  the  walls  for  sev- 
eral days  before  we  saw  it— say  two  weeks.  The  whiting 
was  upon  the  blade  near  the  handle  of  the  knife.  Upon 
examination  of  the  slag  of  the  furnace  I  know  that  an- 
thracite coal  was  used.  The  potash  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  thorax  for  any  great  length  of  time;  a 
few  minutes  of  the  action  of  potash  and  fire  would  soften 
the  flesh  as  we  found  it.  There  was  \ery  little  effluvia 
from  the  body.  An  alkaline  smell  attracted  our  atten- 
tion and  cau.sed  us  to  look  for  potash. 

Direct  resumed. — Nitrate  of  copper  upon  Norway  Pine 
produced  the  same  brown  stains  that  we  found  upon  the 
stairway.  [Witness  exhibited  a  piece  of  pine  and  pieces 
of  the  staircase  to  the  jury.]  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
from  jiieces  of  charcoal  that  wood  had  been  burned  in 
the  furnace. 

,  KicHARD  Crossly,  called  and  sworn. — I  am  an  assistant 
of  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  laboratory;  have  attended  tochem 
istry  for  thirteen  years.  Have  experimented  on  blood- 
vessels at  request  of  Dr.  Martin  Gay,  to  ascertain  if  they 
had  been  injected  with  arsenic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc.  I 
did  not  discover  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  zinc.  On  Mon- 
day last,  at  request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  I  made  still  more 
thorough  experiments.  I  examined  the  green  iluid,  and 
agree  with  Dr.  Jackson  that  it  was  nitrate  of  copper. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Keep,  called  and  swoin.  1  am  a  surgeon 
dentist;  have  practised  nearly  thirty  years.  I  aui  a 
neighbor  of  Dr.  Lewis.  I  have  attended  to  artifi- 
cial or  mineral  teeth  as  well  as  to  natural  teeth. — 
J  have  known  Dr.  Parkman  ever  since  the  year  1822. 
While  I  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Randall,  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  there,  and  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him. 
I  knew  him  in  an  official  capacity  ;  in  1825  he  employed 
me  as  his  family  dentist;  and  since  that  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  continually  employed  me.  Dr.  Lewis  showed 
me  a  block  of  mineral  teeth,  on  the  Monday  after  Thanks- 
giving. He  called  on  me  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 
I  recognised  the  block  as  a  piece  1  had  made  for  Dr. 
Parkman  in  1846. 

[Witness  identified  the  block  which  was  produced  to 
him  by  Mr.  Bemis  ] 

These  are  the  same  blocks  I  received  from  Dr.  Lewis. — 
Dr.  Parkman's  mouth  was  a  very  peculiar  mouth  in  ma- 
ny respects — a  diflerence  in  the  relations  between  t  he  up- 
per and  lower  jaws,  marked  it  so  particularly  that  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  very  di.stinct.  I  remem- 
ber the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  jaw  with  great  exact- 
ness. The  circumstances  connected  with  the  orde  ring  ot 
the  teeth  were  somewhat  peculiar. 

[Mr  Sohier,  junior  counsel  for  the  defence,  objected  to 
witness  going  into  tlie  circumstances,  but  the  Court  over- 
ru'pd  tVie  objection.] 

The  first  question  asked  by  Dr.  Parkman,  was — how 
long  will  it  take  to  make  these  teeth?  Upon  telling  how 
long,  I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  piarticular  ?  He  said 
the  Medical  College  was  going  to  be  opened  on  a  certain 
day,  and  he  was  exjiected  to  speak,  and  if  he  had  histeetli 
Jie  wanted  them  at  tjiat  time — and  if  he  could  not  have 
them  at  the  0])ening,  he  did  not  wish  to  order  them  at  all. 
That  ti  me  was  rather  short.  The  peculiarities  of  his 
mouth  made  it  a  ditlicult  case,  requiring  as  much  skill  as 
could  be  used. 


I  began  the  case  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  my  atten- 
tion to  it  almost  constantly.  Saw  Dr.  Parkman  frequent- 
ly while  it  was  in  progress.  In  consequence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, shortness  of  time,  the  difiiculty  of  mouth,  I 
remember  with  more  distinctness  all  connected  with  the 
teeth.  I  proceeded  in  my  uf-ual  mode  to  take  impressions. 
The  first  step  was  to  take  a/ac  simile  of  each  jaw,  each  by 
itself.  The  impression  is  mude  by  soft  wax  placed  in  a 
case  and  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  held  there  until  it 
hardens.  When  the  impression  is  taken  out  it  is  oiled, 
and  liquid  plaster  poured  into  it.  After  remaining  a  few 
minutes  the  plaster  hardens,  and  gives  an  exact  cojiy  of 
the  jaw,  if  no  error  is  committed.  '"The  impression  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

[Witness  produced  the  plaster  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
Dr.  I'arkman.]  This  is  the  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr. 
Parkman.  Tlie  natural  teeth  were  cut  off— there  were 
four  natural  teeth  and  three  stumps.  'J'he  next  step  after 
taking  the  iilaster  cast  is  to  place  it  in  a  box,  and  cooling 
sand  is  thrown  over  it,  and  piessed  dovpii  tofoi-m  aniould. 
The  plaster  is  removed  and  melted  metal  is  poured  into  it 
—zinc  or  bra,ss,  I  am  not  certain  which.  Then  a  fac  sim- 
ile iu  metal  is  obtained  of  the  plaster  cast.  Then  a  soft 
metal  is  cast  to  give  a  male  and  female  die  and  puncli.— 
Then  a  plate  of  metal  is  placed  between  the  dies  struck 
down,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  of  tlui  gums,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  all  their  irregularities.  lieVeis  the  metidlio 
plate  first  struck,  and  applied  to  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  to  see  if  the  work  was  properly  done. 

The  upper  jaw  was  done  in  the  sa'ine  way.  The  copper 
plate  I  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Parkman.  The  reason 
of  making  a  trial  plate  is  to  determine  the  exact  size  of 
the  gold  plate,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  applied  to  the 
mouth.  The  upiier  gum  of  Dr.  Parkman  had  no  natural 
teeth.  The  lower  plate  shows  wiiicli  were  roots  and  which 
were  teeth ;  the  I'oots  were  covered  ;  the  teeth  pertbraved 
the  plate.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  made  the  gold  plate, 
wliich  was  tried  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  doctor.  The  next 
step  was  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  The  lower  plate  w-as  fitted  to  the  lower  jaw 
with  wax  upon  it,  somewhat  softened  ; — so  with  the  up- 
per plate.  I  then  requested  the  doctor  to  close  his 
mouth  until  I  supposed  it  was  in  a  right  position. — 
The  plates  were  then  removed  and  the  necessary  steps 
taken  by  which  the  relations  of  the  two  jaws  we're 
established,  and  the  right  length  of  the  artificial  teeth  de- 
termined. The  receding  of  the  upper  and  the  protuber- 
ance of  the  lower  jaw,  very  strongly  marked  the  mouth  of 
Di'^  Parkman.  Other  individuals  exhibit  the  same  pecu- 
liarities, but  those  of  Dr.  Parkman  were  very  distinct. 
The  teeth  were  made  in  block,  out  of  a  mass  of  soft  mate- 
rial cut  into  shape,  holes  made  for  the  springs,  and  then 
baked  or  vitrified.  There  was  great  irregularities  of  the 
leftside  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Paikman. 
The  teeth,  made  whole  at  first,  are  usually  cut  iuto.three 
pieces  before  baking,  and  each  piece  is  called  a  block. 
The  upper  teeth  ot  Dr.  Parkman  were  in  three  blocks- 
The  lower  teeth  of  the  Doctor  were  not  whole,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  teeth  which  remained.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  the  block  was  peculiarly  formed — 
tnen  there  was  a  block  on  the  right  side— both  being  blocks 
of  back  teeth.  The  front  teeth  of  the  lower  plate  were 
completed,  and  all  three  blocks  were  fastened  to  one  gold 
plale,  and  could  be  removed  singly  or  together.  The  up- 
per teeth   were  fastened  to  one  gold  plate. 

There  were  spiral  springs  attached  to  the  set  of  teetli, 
to  facilitate  their  use.  The  teeth  were  fastened  vvith  pins 
of  platina,  instead  of  gold  pins.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar about  the  fastening.  I  only  mention  it  as  a  fact 
which  I  remember.  Just  belore  the  teeth  were  complet- 
ed an  accident  happened,  the  repairing  of  which  caused 
us  to  work  nearly  all  night,  the  night  before  the  college 
was  opened.  The  teeth  were  completed,  and  there  were 
thirty  minutes  to  spare  before  the  college  was  opened. — 
Mr.  Noble,  my  assistant,  and  myself  were  at  work  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  complete  the  job. 

[At  12  M  a  recess  was  granted  by  the  Court,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General,  a  tire  having  occurred  at 
the  Tremont  House,  and  that  oflicer  wishing  to  go  and 
secure  his  papers.  Dr.  Webster  was  busily  engaged  iu 
conversation  with  various  friends  during  the  recess,  and 
appeared  by  no  means  depressed  with  the  evidence,  as  it 
accumulates  against  him. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Keep's  examination  resumed.  When  the 
teeth  were  completed  and  put  into  Dr.  Parkman's  mouth, 
he  had  thirty  minutes  to  spare  to  reach  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. When  I  next  saw  the  doctor,  he  remarked  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  not  room  enough  for  his  tongue.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  I  ground  the  blocks  of  the  lower  jaw 
on  the  inside  to  increase  the  room  for  the  play  of  the 
tongue.  The  grinding  was  done  with  difficulty,  as  the 
teeth  were  upon  the  plate,  and  a  small  stone  had  to  be 
used.  The  grinding  removed  the  color  and  the  enamel 
from  the  inside  of  the  teeth,  and  defaced  them.  The  shape 
left  after  grinding  was  very  peculiar,  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  was  done. 

1  saw  frequently  Dr.  Parkman  as  slight  changes  were 
needed.  The  last  time  1  saw  him  in  regard  to  his  teeth 
was  about  two  weeks  previous  to  his  disappearance.  He 
then  called  late  in  the  evening,  having  broken  the  spring. 
It  was  about  10  o'clock  at  ni^ht.    Mot  being  well,  I  had 
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retired  for  the  night;  the  person  who  went  to  the  door 
came  and  told  me  it  was  he.  1  sent  word  that  I  could 
atrend  him,  and  I  did  so  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  told 
liis  trouble:  I  took  the  teeth  and  repaired  iliem.  !!e  was 
present  about  half  an  hour.  I  had  no  nioi-e  profes.-ion;)l 
intercourse  witli  him  at  all.  The  day  before  hisdisappear- 
iince  Dr.  Farkman  called  upon  me  toucbinfr  a  servant  who 
liad  lived  with  me.  I  inferred  that  he  wished  to  emplov 
him.  I  went  into  the  country  to  pass  Tliaiiksjiivins:;,  and 
returned  the  Monday  sncceedinw.  I  had  heard  of  the 
Doctor's  disappearance  before  I  left.  On  ray  return  on 
Monday,  Dr.  Levvis  presented  to  me  the.se  portions  or 
mineral  teeth,  (exhibiting  them  to  the  jury)  saying  that 
he  was  requested  to  In-ing;  them  to  me  for  "examination. 
On  looking  at  them  1  recognised  them  to  be  the  same 
teeth  that  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman. 

The  most  pen'ect  portion  wiiicli  remained  was  that 
block  wliich  belonged  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  ] 
recognised  the  sliape  in  the  outlines  as  the  same  that  I 
had  laboied  on,  arid  had  lain  in  my  memory.  Several 
oflier  portions  had  been  mucli  injured  by  exposure  to  fire. 
I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  model  upon  which  the  tefth 
were  made,  and  tlie  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  I — 
(here  the  witness  Imrst  info  tears,  and  was  unalile  for  a 
moment  to  proceed).  Tliere  was  sufficient  left  to  deter- 
mine where  the  teeth  belonged.  This  belongs  to  the  riuht 
upper  jaw,  there  is  no  mistake— this  helonas  to  the  left. 
This  is  the  remains  of  the  front  block  of  the  upper  iaw: 
these  nnike  out  tiie  ruins  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  left  lower 
block  is  nearly  entire.  That  attached  to  it  is  presumed  to 
be  the  right  block  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Parts  not  identified  are  directly  in  front  of  the  lower 
jaw — there  is  a  piece  here  that  maf  or  may  not  belong  to 
the  set.  The  platina  pins  remain  attached  to  the  blocks. 
To  the  Comi.  The  pins  were  soldered  to  the  plate,  and 
put  in  with  wood  or  some  metal  into  the  artificial  teeth, 
jiot  quite  through  the  teeth,  however— they  were  more 
like  a  treenail  than  a  rivet. 

[The  v.'itness  stood  in  front  of  the  Jurj^  and  fitted  the 
left  block  to  the  plaster  cast,  which  he  had  declared  was 
the  cast  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Parkman.  So  far 
as  -spe  could  get  a  glance  at  the  block  and  cast,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  nice  adjustment  between  the  two.] 

Direct  examination  resumed.— I  ground  the  inside  of  the 
teeih,  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  pink  color  and  of  the 
enamel.  ['I'he  witness  also  explained  this  matter  to  the 
jury,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  he  had  done 
his  work.  The  grinding  with  a  small  wheel  had  left  a 
concave  surface  upon  the  inside  of  the  bloclc,  sufficient 
]y  deep,  however,  to  mark  the  indentation  to  the  eye.— 
He  de,^ignated  this  indentation  to  the  Court,  also.] 

I  tind  imbedded  more  or  less  with  the  mineral  teeth, 
portions  of  gold;  also,  minute  portions  of  bone.  That 
portion  of  bone  is  cancellated,  being  peculiar  to  the  jaw 
bone,  the  bone  consisting  of  cells.  1  don't  think  of  anv 
thingelse  I  have  to  say  especially.  I  saw  the  mineral 
teeth  in  tlie  doctor's  mouth  the  last  time  h»  called  on  me. 
Isaw  them  as  he  talked.  I  did  nottakethem  out.  Ishould 
have  known  if  they  had  been  out. 

The  presumption  is  strong  that  the  teeth  were  in  the 
head  or  muffled  when  subjected  to  the  tire.  Artificial 
teeth  soon  absorb  a  minute  quantity  of  water — when 
placed  in  the  fire  they  are  glazed  over,  and  the  water  in 
them  is  converted  into  steam,  and  they  hurst.  If  the 
teeth  were  in  the  head  the  teeth  would  be  exposed  gradu- 
ally, and  the  bursting  might  not  take  place.  When  new 
teeth  are  heated,  time  must  be  taken  to  heat  gradually  so  as 
not  to  crack.  If  I  throw  a  block  of  teeth  suddenly  into 
the  tire,  new  or  not,  I  should  expect  them  to  burst  into  a 
great  many  pieces.  If  mufHed  in  the  head,  or  othei-vvise, 
they  might  not  burst,  as  gradual  heating  would  take  place. 
Whenever  spiral  springs  are  taken  out,  the  two  jaws  Hy 
apart  and  open  as  a  box.  So  far  as  the  two  blocks  are 
found  together,  this  would  go  to  show  that  the  teeth 
were  placed  in  the  fire  while  in  the  head. 

Cross-examined.  All  the  blocks  were  brought  to  me  by 
Dr.  Lewis  at  one  time.  I  revolved  in  mv  mind  all  ihe 
circumstances  attending  the  manufacture  of  the  teeth  for 
Dr.  Parkman  at  once,  upon  the  presentation  to  me  of  the 
t'-'eth.  I  have  not  been  burnishing  up  my  memory  since 
Dr.  Lewis  gave  roe  tlje  teeth. 

I  thought  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  gone  and  we  should 
see  him  no  more.  I  knew  the  teeth  as  soon  as  I  saw  them. 
I  got  my  moulds.  The  name  of  Dr.  Parkman  was  put 
upon  the  mould  at  the  time  the  teeth  were  made,  'i'he 
object  in  preserving  the  moulds  is  for  repair.  Dr.  Park- 
man  had  had  portions  of  teeth  before.  Had  had  the  left 
block  made  before.  At  the  time  he  wore  the  block  ab- 
sorption of  the  gum  took  place. 

I  heard  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  disappeared  at  night, 
when  1  was  in  Harris  &  Stanwood's  store,  the  night 
that  his  disappearance  was  advertised.  Dr.  Parkman  had 
nosingle  teeth— the  smallest  portion  was  in  front  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Direct  examinationresumed.  On  left  .'ide  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  two  roots,  then  a  tooth,  then  a  vacancy ,then  three  teeth 
in  succession.  I  suppo.-;e  the  roots  on  rightside  those  of  the 
second  small  double  tooth— of  second  bicuspid— the  first 
bicuspid  remained— only  one  root  on  the  right  side.  A 
root  of  a  natural  tooth  was  found  adhering  to  one  of  the 
blocks.    [Witness  identified  the  same.]    Those  teeth  now 


adhering  together  all  belone  to  the  lower  jaw,  the  left  and 
right  lower  block.  When  I  received  the  testh  from  Dr. 
Lewis  Ih.ere  was  an  upper  block  adhering  to  the  two 
blocks,  but  it  has  sisice  been  broken  off.  The  front  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  appear  more  broken,  and  indicate  that 
they  were  first  exposed  to  the  fire. 

Dr.  Lester IS'OELfl  called  and  sworn.  I  was  an  assistant 
of  Dr.  Keep.  I  entered  his  office  in  September,  1846,  and 
remained  there  >uitil  about  the  middle  of  last  July.  I 
am  a  student  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
I  recollect  working  upon  a  set  ot  teeth  for  Dr.  Park- 
man,  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  I  recollect  the  writing  m\ 
the  plaster  cast,  "  Dr.  Parkman,  October,  1846,"  to  be  in 
my  hand. 

I  identify  the  teeth  found  in  th.e  ashes  which  were  ex- 
hibited to  me  in  the  Attorney  General's  room,  taken  from 
a  box  which  had  been  under  seal.  I  recognised  the  block 
from  its  general  configuration,  as  tlie  same  upon  which  I 
had  wrought  for  Dr.  Parkman.  I  find  a  hole  i«  the  side 
at  the  siinie  location  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  them. 

I  observe  upon  the  inside  of  one  of  the  blocks  a  sur- 
face which  appears  to  have  been  ground.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  block  1  recollected  that  Dr.  I'arkman's  leeth  had 
been  ground,  for  I  saw  Dr.  Keep  grind  them.  The  teeth 
are  not  ground  down  to  the  plate,  but  a  slight  margin  is 
left.     I  recollect  the  teeth  were  so  ground  by  Dr.  Keep. 

I  see  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  teeth  belonged  fo 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not. 
I  have  not  the  slisrhtest  doubt  that  the  blocks  are  one  and 
the  same  upon  which  I  wrought  for  Dr.  Parkman.  We 
were  obliged  to  be  very  prompt,  as  the  Doctor  was  so 
punctual  to  his  engagements. 

The  appointment  when  the  teeth  were  to  be  finished, 
was  upon  the  opening  of  the  Medical  College.  I  recol- 
lect an  accident  which  occasioned  delay,  and  that  I  was 
obliged,  to  work  upon  the  teeth  a  large  portion  of  the 
night.  "We  finished  the  teeth  just  in  time  lor  Dr.  Park- 
man  to  go  over  to  the  College. 

1  went  to  the  College  and  sat  where  I  could  observe  the 
Doctor,  and  see  howliis  teeth  operated,  if  he  should  have 
occasion  to  speak.  I  think  that  the  College  was  opened 
in  Kovember.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  day.  The 
Doctor  may  have  said  a  word  or  two  when  complimented 
by  Gov.  Everett  upon  his  generosity  ;  my  impression  is 
that  he  did  not,  however. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  at  2  o'clock,  the  Court 
adjourned  to  3}  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SITTING. 
The  Court  and  .Jury  came  in  at  3J  P.  M.. 
Dr.  Lester.  KoBLB — Diri-ct  exmnination  resumed. — I  have 
the  impression  that  the  Medical  College  was  opened  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  1  commenced  with  Dr.  Keep 
sometime  in  Seiitember.  The  first  operation  for  a  set  ot 
teeth  is  to  take  the  impression  in  wax.  The  plaster  caste 
was  taken  shortly  after  the  impression.  I  took  the  mould 
in  the  sand  and  made  the  hard  metal  cast.  As  there  were 
several  cases  on  hand  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  tell 
how  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  manufacture.  I  spent 
quite  a  number  of  days  on  the  set  of  teeth.  I  have  put 
blocks  of  teeth  into  the  fire  to  see  how  readily  they  would 
crack;  whenever  suddrnly  put  in,  I  have  never  known 
them  not  to  crack.  They  may  be  heated  up  gradually, 
and  cooled  with  perfect  safety.  I  coincide  with  Dr.  Keep 
as  to  the  great  danger  of  placing  suddenly  teeth  which 
have  been  used  in  the  fire.  At  some  period  about  a  year 
after  Dr.  Parkman  got  the  teeth,  he  came  to  Dr.  Keep  to 
have  some  damage  repaired ;  and  the  evidence  of  such  re- 
pair is  plain  upon  the  teeth. 

Dr.  .Teffries  Wvman,  called  and  sworn. — I  am  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  University.  I  have  been  teacher 
of  anatomy  for  the  last  eight  years.  Was  called  to  ex- 
amine, with  others,  the  remains  found  in  the  Medical 
College.  AVent  there  on  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber. An  arrangement  was  made  to  divide  (he  duties.  My 
attention  was  called  more  particularly  to  the  bones  found 
in  the  furnace.  I  have  made  a  catalogue,  or  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  bones,  which  I  have  with  me.  I  made 
one  for  the  Coroner's  inquest.  I  identify  the  fragments 
of  bones  here  in  Court,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  general 
observation.  I  think  them  thesame  as  those  given  to  me. 
I  saw  the  remains  (fleshy)  which  were  under  examination 
by  Dr.  Lewis. 

[The  witness  explained  a  diagram  to  the  jury,  showing 
the  relative  position  of  the  bones  found  in  the  furnace,  to 
other  parts  ot  the  body.l 

The  remains  gave  no  indication  of  having  been  used  for 
anatomical  purposes.  I  was  in  Court  when  the  other  medi- 
cal men  testified.  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
sternum  and  other  parts  were  taken'  outin  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  usual  on  ordinary  post  mortem  examinations. 
I  was  also  struck  with  the  mode  of  separation  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  collar  bone  fiom  the  bieast  bone.  An  ig- 
norant pei-sou  would  not  separate  the  parts  in  the  manner 
that  was  done. 

I  thought  that  the  separation  of  the  thigh  bone  from 
the  hips  indicated  a  knowledge  ol  anatomy,  inasmuch  as 
the  incision  was  made  directly  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint.    My  attention  was  not  directed  to  the  separation  of 
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tlie  head  from  the  trunk.  I  have  used  a  saw  to  divide  tlie 
bead  from  the  trunk.  1  did  not  s^ce  auvtliiag  lliCoa^i^;e■lt 
■with  the  idea  tliat  the  parts  beloJised  to  one  and  the  saiue 
person.  .My  duties  extend  to  a)]  parts  of  the  system.  ] 
suppose  the  person  luid  passed  tlie  middle  aji;e  of  life. — 
Kothino-  struck  me  as  re.irards  tlie  form, — my  eye  was 
struck  witli  the  quantity  of  hair  upon  the  hsck;  Iliad 
never  seen  such  a  quantity  of  liair  before;  it  extended 
from  the  shoulder  blade  half  way  down  the  back.  Fi  oiu 
a  stab,  the  quantity  of  blood  that  would  How,  would  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  Blood  would  flow  if  a  stab 
had  been  given  immediately  after  death.  If  aperson  were 
struck  and  stabbed,  and  the  blood  should  eifuse  internal- 
ly, it  could  be  easily  removed  it  the  body  was  opened. 

In  post  mortem  txaminations  the  medical  man  is  not  of 
necessity  troubled  with  an  outward  flow  of  blood.  I  ex- 
amined certain  spots  found  on  the  side  of  the  stairway 
leading  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  laboratory,  not  the 
.spots  on  the  floor  or  on  the  upper  stairs.  I  satisfled  my- 
self from  positive  evidence  that  they  were  not  blood ;  they 
■were  tobacco  spots.  These  spots  have  no  relerence  to  the 
spots  higher  up.  I  suppose  I  discovered  what  was  nitrate 
of  copper.  I  was  told  so  by  the  chemists.  I  made  no  ex- 
amination of  them  myself  'I  he  experiment  1  made  was 
to  determine  whether  nitrate  of  copper  would  destroy  the 
blood  globules.  Under  the  microscope  the  blood  shows  a 
great  many  globules.  I  placed  blood  under  the  microscope 
and  added  to  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  The  ac- 
tion was  not  immediate;  in  a  lew  hours,  however,  the 
blood  discs  had  disappeared.  I  should  say  that  nitrate  oi 
copper  would  destroy  all  evidence  of  blood  discs.  There 
are  chemical  means  to  detect  the  presence  of  blood  where 
it  exists  in  large  quantities.  I  have  not  applied  nitrate  of 
copper  with  blood  to  hard  pine.  There  v,  iis  no  other  pat  t 
of  the  building  where  anything  like  blood  was  found.  A 
pair  of  slippers  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  were  brought  to 
me  (witness  identified  slippers). 

One  of  the  slippers  had  no  blood  upon  it.  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  spots  on  the  slipper  which  I  examined 
are  blood. 

[Witness  identified  the  pantaloons  marked  ■with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Webster.] 

From  microscopic  evidence,  I  should  say  that  the  spots 
upon  the  pantaloons  were  blood.  The  impression  which 
1  had  was  that  the  drops  of  blood  did  not  fall  Irom  any 
great  height — three  feet,  say.  If  they  had  fallen  from 
t.iiat  height  the  drops  would  have  had  an  elongated  form. 
The  drops  are  on  the  left  leg  on  the  outside;  the  slipper 
■which  has  the  blood  is  the  right  one.  There  are  spots  on 
the  pantaloons  which  I  should  think  are  not  blood.  I 
should  think  that  the  blood  came  laterally,  and  from  no 
great  height.  Other  spots  on  the  pantaloons  look  some 
like  acid  spots ;  they  may  be  Venitian  red. 

[Che  box  of  bones  found  in  the  furnace  was  placed  be- 
fore Dr.  VS'yman.  By  means  of  a  diagram  and  a  cata- 
logue which  he  had  made  of  the  bones,  he  explained  at 
length  to  the  Court  and  jury  the  character  and  proper 
position  of  the  bones  in  the  system.  Several  fragments  he 
assigned  to  the  head,  several  to  the  face,  and  several  to  the 
lower  jaw.  The  model  of  Dr.  Parkmau's  lovverjaw  as  ta- 
ken by  Dr.  Keep,  was  compared  with  the  fragments  which 
I>r.  VVyman  supposed  to  belong  to  the  jaw  ot  Dr.  Fark- 
luan,  and  there  was  traced  a  strong  resemblance  between 
them  by  the  witness.  The  formation  oi  Dr.  I'arkman's 
lower  jaw,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Keep's  model,  was  peculiar  in 
the  opinion  of  the  witness.  There  were  Ifagments  of  the 
vertebrai  of  the  neck — of  the  tip  of  the  elbow — of  the  fin- 
gers— ot  the  right  leg  below  the  knee.  The  witness  was 
satisfied  that  the  fragments  belonged  to  the  right  tibia ; 
there  were  also  fragments  of  the  heel,  instep  and  toe.  All 
tlie  fragments  put  together  form  parts  of  a  head,  neck, 
arms,  hand,  fingers,  right  leg  and  foot.] 

Examination  rKSumed. — There  was  no  duplicate  of  any 
bone  found.  The  fragments  all  belong  to  missing  portions 
of  the  body.  I  cannot  say  the  bones  all  belong  to  one 
body,  but  tiiat  there  was  no  duplicate  of  the  same  bone. — ■ 
There  are  three  double  teeth  on  each  side — there  will  be 
sixteen  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  eight  teeth  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  generally  correspond  with  each  other. 
I  applied  the  nitrate  of  copper  to  determine  if  it  would 
destroy  blood;  the  color  of  the  blood  was  soon  discharged, 
and  a  blueish  tint  was  the  result.  There  were  indications 
that  frau  men  ts  had  been  broken  before  they  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  [Witness  pointed  out  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  one  which  he  supposed 
iad  been  so  fractured.!  I  do  not  consider  the  reasons  1 
have  a.ssigned  lor  such  a  supposition,  any  thing  more  than 
as  presumptive  evidence.  Ihey  cannot  be  positive.  A 
bone  bro.ken  before  or  after  death,  woiLd  present  the  same 
general  appeaiance  of  liacture  alter  it  was  calcined. 

Cross  Ijiiiamination.  The  bone  supposed  to  be  broken  is 
less  calcined  than  the  others;  violence  in  poking  the 
stove  may  have  broken  it  and  caused  it  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance which  leads  me  to  itifer  that  it  was  broken.  I 
consider  nitrate  of  copper  quite  effectual  to  remove  stains 
of  blood — not  more  effectual  than  water,  unless  the  acid 
should  destroy  the  wood  itself.  1  have  made  no  exptri- 
muiits  as  to  the  power  of  otlier  substances  to  destroy 
blood.  J  siiould  think  muriatic  acid  a  better  article  to 
take  out  blood.  I  do  not  know  whether  nitric  acid  is  a 
common  article  in  laboratories.  The  proportion  of  blood 


is  estimated  to  be  one-fifth  of  the -weight  of  the  body— 25 
pounds  have  been  obtained  from  one  person.  Post  mor- 
tem examinations  of  chest  and  abdomen  have  been  con- 
liucled  without  any  evidence  ot  b'ood— exatninations  of 
other  parts  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  blood.  I 
found  no  evidence  of  blood  on  any  other  articles  than 
such  as  I  enumerated  in  my  direct  examination. 

I  had  the  bricks  removed,  but  found  no  evidence  that 
blood  had  trickled  between  them.  I  saw  a  hole  between 
the  ribs;  I  did  not  examine  it  particularly ;  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  not  made  with  a  knife.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  parts  of  the  body  was  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  thigh  bones 
were  separated  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill.  If  the 
blood  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  three  feet.and  struck  on 
the  pantaloons  of  a  person  standing,  it  w'ouid  have  as- 
sumed an  elongated  form.  The  spots  are  somewhat  elon- 
gated in  some  cases;  in  others  they  are  quite  round.  Af- 
ter a  few  hours  blood  assumes  a  darkish  brown  tinge,  and 
does  not  alter  change  color,  even  though  it  should  remain 
for  years.  All  the  spots  which  I  exam'ined  had  this  color. 
I  could,  by  means  of  a  microscope,  disthiguish  human 
blood  from  that  of  some  animals,  but  not  all.  The  blood 
of  the  higher  orders  corresponds  in  tlie  size  of  the  discs. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  called  and  sworn.— i  am  Parkman 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  iVIedicai 
School.  The  opening  of  the  school  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November.  I  saw  Dr.  I'ark- 
man  on  that  occasion.  I  observed  his  upper  teeth  were 
very  white  and  long.  I  am  Dean  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty. Dr.  Webster  lectures  to  the  medical  class  four 
times  a  week  during  the  course,  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry.  His  rooms  form  an  entirely  independent 
establishment  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Professors  I  have 
never  known  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  subjects  in  hia 
department.  Prof.  Webster's  lectures  are  from  12  to  1— my 
own  from  1  to  2,  P.  M.  I  saw  a  part  of  the  remains  once 
tor  a  short  time— Tuesday  after  their  discovery.  I  exam- 
ined them  not  as  an  expert.  They  exhibited  "anatomical 
knowledge  on  the  pait  of  the  person  who  had  dissected 
them.  Dr.  Wynian  remarked  to  me  the  mode  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sternum,  and  I  observed  that  the  person 
knew  how  to  cut.  I  can  only  confirm  the  general  statement 
which  has  been  made— which  is,  that  there  was  no  botch- 
ing about  the  business.  I  observed  that  chemical  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  remains,— a  discoloration 
which  I  was  told  and  readily  believe,  was  the  eflect  of  a 
caustic  substance. 

I  noticed  considerable  development  of  hair  about  the 
shoulder  blades.  I  was  familiar  with  Dr.  Parkman,  and 
discovered  nothing  dissimilar  to  him  in  the  remains. 
Whether  the  elfusion  of  blood  would  be  external  or  inter- 
nal would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  wound.  If 
the  external  and  internal  cut  should  correspond,  blood 
would  probably  flow  outwardly.  A  stab  tietween  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs  might  cause  a  little  external  bleed- 
ing. I  recollect  the  day  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance. 
My  lecture  commenced  at  the  usual  hour.  My  room  is 
over  Prof.  Webster's  room.  I  was  never  disturbed  by  a 
noise  from  Prof.  Webster's  room.  1  have  been  in  my  room  • 
very  often  when  Prof.  Webster  lectured.  I  have  never  heard 
chemical  explosions  in  his  room  when  I  have  been  in 
mine.  The  Professor's  room  and  mine  differ  in  form. 
The  seats  upon  the  floor  of  my  room  are  elevated  one  above 
another.  I  have  occupied  my  room  about  three  years; 
there  have  been  regular  chemical  courses  every  year. 

Cross  Examined.— I  could  not  tell  whether  the  eftusion 
of  blood  would  be  externally  except  by  knowing  the  di- 
rection which  the  kniie  followed.  Other  circumstances 
would  affect  the  bleeding.  In  the  case  of  the  stab  be- 
tween the  6fh  and  7th  ribs,  I  think  the  bleeding  would  be 
most  internally,  though  some  would  take  place  external- 
ly_.  I  never  remember  hearing  the  students  applaud  Prof. 
Webster  when  I  was  in  my  own  room— I  have  heard  such 
applause  when  in  the  Demonstrator's  room,  on  the  same 
floor  as  my  own.  A  part  of  the  skin  discolored  was  cov- 
ered with  hair.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  anything  indi- 
cating fire,  but  what  i  saw  I  thought  might  be  the  eflTect 
of  caustic.    I  perceived  no  odor  of  fire  about  the  body. 

Direct  resumed. — From  a  mortal  blow  on  the  head  no 
blood  would  necessarily  be  eflused. 

WiiLiAJi  B.  Eatox,  called  and  sworn. — I  am  a  police 
officer.  Was  present  when  the  thorax  was  taken  from  the 
tea  chest.  'J'he  tea  chest  was  taken  from  the  closet  into 
the  room.  I  went  to  the  chest— the  body  was  turned 
over  upon  the  back.  The  body  was  taken  out  covered 
with  tan— it  was  turned  over.  I  saw  a  hole  in  the  chest, 
and  remarked  it  at  once.  I  said  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  knile  which  had  been  found. 

Oos.s  Examined. — It  was  not  the  knife  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  Court,  but  a  jack-knife  which  I  opened.  I 
put  my  fingers  on  to  the  wound.  I  saw  the  hole  in  the 
chest  as  soon  as  the  body  was  turned  over.  I  am  certain 
the  wound  was  on  the  left  side.  I  did  not  measure  the 
wound  except  by  putting  my  fingers  to  it.  Nothing  more 
had  been  done  to  the  body  except  to  turn  it  over,  and  take 
it  out  of  the  box  and  brush  a  little  tan  oil",  which  I  did 
with  my  hand.  Some  half  a  dozen  persons  were  present. 
At  the  time  I  saw  it  I  can  say  that  no  person  did  auythinj; 
to  the  body  except  myself.  I  did  not  know  that  anything; 
was  in  the  bo.x  until  it  was  turned  over.    I  thought  that 
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it  was  full  of  mineral?.  All  we  could  see  at  first  was  min- 
eraJs.  I  took  out  some  of  the  minerals  at  the  top,  but 
could  ii'it  fee  the  tan.  There  was  a  second  layer  of  miu- 
etnls.  I  sfepped  away  from  the  box,  when  my  arteiition 
was  called  iU'ain  to  it,  after  it  had  been  turned  over  bv 
the  other  ofiicers.  I  did  not  stop  at  the  College  ou  Friday 
x\ii.^\)t  when  Dr.  \Vebster  was  arrested  ;  and  every  day  and 
night  alter  this  I  did,  until  thebody  was  removed.  I  saw 
the  box  moved  round  and  turned  over. 

At  20  minutes  to  7  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned,  until  9 
next  morning. 


FOUETH    DAY. 

Fmdat,  March  22, 1850. 

At  9  o'clock  this  morning,  the  usual  hour  of  meeting, 
the  body"  of  the  Court  Koom  contained  but  few  spectators, 
though  the  gallery  was  well  filled.  At  five  minutes  past 
9  Frof.  Webster  was  removed  from  the  dock,  and  passed 
into  one  of  the  rooms  connected  with  the  building,  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  with  his  counsel.  The  pris 
oner  appears  precisely  as  lie  has  done  since  the  trial 
commenced.  AVe  [the  Keporter]  have  known  him  for 
several  years,  and  we  notice  very  little  change  in  him, 
except  that  his  countenance  is  less  flushed,  and  his  eye  is 
somewhat  inflamed,  perhaps  the  result  of  his  long  and 
close  confinement.  Aiter  being  absent  a  few  moments, 
tlie  pi-isoner  returned,  the  Court  made  its  apiiearance,  the 
jury  list  was  called,  and  proceedings  commenced. 

Ephraim  Llttlefield,  called  and  sworn. — lam  janitor  of 
the  Medical  College.  I  make  tires,  do  the  sweeping  and 
dusting — work  considerable  in  the  Chemical  room — have 
general  superintendeiice  of  the  building.  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  College  seven  years  last  October — three 
at  the  new,  four  at  the  old  College.  Known  Dr.  Webster 
ever  since  I  have  been  at  the' College — seven  years  last 
October^it  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Webster. 
Have  known  Dr.  Parkman  over  twenty  years.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  an  interview  between  Dr.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Web- 
ster very  early  JVIonday  evening,  November  19,  I  beiieve. 
1  was  present  in  Dr.  Webster's  back  private  room — it  was 
somewhat  dark  in  that  room,  though  not  dark  out  of 
doors.  1  was  helping  Dr.  Webster.  Dr.  Webster  had 
three  or  four  candles  burning  in  the  room.  Tlie  Doc- 
tor stood  at  a  table,  looking  at  a  chemical  book,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  reading — his  back  was  towards  tlie  door. 
I  stood  by  the  stove  stirring  some  water  in  which  a  solu- 
tion was  to  be  made.  I  never  heard  a  footstep,  but  the 
first  I  saw.  Dr.  Parkman  came  into  the  back  room  from 
the  door  leading  from  the  lecture  room  into  the  back 
room.  Dr.  Webster  looked  round  and  appeared  surpris- 
ed to  see  him  enter  so  suddenly.  The  first  words  he  said 
were,  "Dr.  Webster,  are  you  ready  for  me  to-night?" — 
Dr.  Parkman  spoke  quick  and  loud.  Dr.  Webster  made 
the  answer,  "No,"  says  he,  "I  am  not  ready  to-night, 
Doctor."  Dr.  Parkman  said  something  else,  but  what  it 
was  I  don't  recollect.  He  either  accused  Dr.  Webster 
of  selling  something  that  had  been  sold  before,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  He  took  a  roll  of  papers  out  of  his  pocket. 
Doctor  Webster  said,  —  "I  was  not  aware  of  it.'' — 
Dr.  Parkman  said,  "  It  is  so,  and  you  know  it."  Dr. 
Webster  told  him,  "  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,  doctor." 
Dr.  Parkman  stood  then  near  the  door;  he  put  his  hand 
up  and  said,  "Doctor,  something  must  be  accomplished 
to-morrow."  He  then  went  out,  and  it  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  in  the  building.  About  IJ  P.  ]kl.,the  next  day, 
1  was  standing  in  front  of  the  College.  Dr.  Webster 
came  and  asked  me  "  if  I  was  busy  and  could  carry  a  note 
to  Dr.  Parkman — if  you  are  busy,  you  mustgetsome  one." 
But  he  then  pressed  me  to  carry  it  up  myself.  I  got  a 
boy  named  John  JMaxwell  to  carry  it  up  as  quick  as  he 
could.  1  gave  it  to  him,  and  in  about  20  minutes  became 
back  and  said  he  gave  it  into  Dr.  Parkman's  hands,  at  his 
house. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Webster  about  noon  on 
Monday,  the  same  day  before  Dr.  Parkman  called  in  the 
evening.  1  am  positive  it  was  that  same  day.  Dr.  Web- 
ster asked  me  if  the  vault  hud  ever  been  fixed  where  we 
put  the  remains  from  the  dissecting  and  Demonstrator's 
rooms  up  stairs.  It  is  the  vault  where  the  receptacle  is  in 
the  entry.  He  said  that  something  had  been  said  before 
to  the  faculty  about  a  new  one  being  built,  or  that  one 
repaired  He  asked  me  what  the  matter  was.  He  asked 
me  how  it  was  built.  I  told  him  it  was  built  right  under 
his  coal  pen.  The  pen  is  large  enough  to  hold  eight  tons. 
I  told  him  the  heft  of  his  coal  sprung  the  walls  of  the 
vault  so  that  it  leaked,  and  the  smell  came  out  all  over 
the  building.  He  asked  me  if  it  had  been  fixed.  I  told 
him  it  had.  He  asked  me  how.  I  told  him  that  the  vault 
had  all  been  kivered  tip  with  dirt.  1  had  two  men  down 
there  two  days,  and  they  had  kivered  it  up  witli  dirt,  and 
tliere  had  been  no  smell  since.  He  asked  me  how  1  got 
down  to  kiver  it  up — that  is,  not  me  particularly,  but 
how  anybody  got  down.  I  told  him  we  took  up  the  brick 
floor  in  the  dis.secting  room  entry,  then  cut  a  liole  through 
the  board  floor  to  get  down.  1  suppose  a  place  of  six 
feet  long  was  taken  up  in  the  bricks;  the  hole  was  perpen- 
dicular. 

He  asked  me  if  that  was  all  the  way  to  get  down  under 
the  building.    I  told  him  it  was  all  the  way  to  get  under 


the  building,  under  the  laboratory  and  his  room.  I  told 
him  how  the  walls  were.  He  as-ked  me  if  he  could  get  a 
light  into  that  vault,  and  1  told  him  no.  lie  asked  me  if  I 
was  sure.  I  toid  lum  1  was,  fur  I  had  tried  two  days  before 
to  set  a  liaht  into  the  vault.  I  mean  a  candle  or  artilicial 
light— the  foul  air  put  it  right  out.  I  had  tried  it  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Ainsworth,  to  find  something  which  he  had 
lost  in  the  vault.  I  think  it  was  an  African  skull  that  he 
placed  there  to  macerate.  When  I  got  there  1  found  the 
rope  liad  rotted  olf,  and  let  the  skull  down  into  the  vault. 
I  attempted  to  put  a  light  down,  and  the  foul  air  put  the 
light  out. 

Dr.  Webster  told  me  he  wanted  to  get  some  gas  to  try 
an  experiment.  I  asked  him  how  he  was  to  get  it?  I 
told  him  it  was  needless  to  try  now  as  the  tide  was  high 
and  pressed  the  gas  up.  I  asked  him  how  lie  could  get 
gas  out  of  that  vault  into  any  kind  of  a  vessel  to  hold  it. 
He  said  he  had  apparatus  that  he  could  do  it  with. — 
He  told  me  wlien  he  wanted  the  gas  he  would  let  me 
know.  This  was  the  last  that  I  ever  heard  of  it,  or  any 
thing  about  it.  I  don't  recollect  any  other  interview  be- 
fore Fridajr. 

I  recollect  an  errand  on  Thursday,  the  day  before  Dr. 
Parkman  disappeared.  Dr.  Webster  said  that  he  wanted 
me  to  get  some  blood  for  next  day's  lecture.  Hesaid— "  1 
want  as  much  as  a  pint."  1  took  a  glass  jar  down  off  his 
shelf.  I  think  it  held  as  much  as  a  quart.  I  asked  if  it 
would  do  to  get  it  in.  He  said  yes.  He  said  get  it  full  if 
you  can,  over  to  the  Massachu.'-etts  Hospital.  Before  2 
o'clock  I  carried  the  glass  jar  out  into  the  entry,  and  p.ut 
it  on  the  top  of  the  case  where  I  put  up  notices.  After 
Dr.  Holmes's  lecture  was  out  I  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
saw  the  student,  I  don't  know  his  name,  who  attends  the 
apothecary  shop  at  the  Hospital.  I  spoke  to  the  student. 
I  don't  know  what  his  name  is.  He  has  been  there  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  believe  his  name  is  Hathaway.  1  told 
him  there  was  a  glass  jar  on  the  case,  and  Dr.  Webster 
wanted  to  get  a  pint  of  blood.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
said  more  or  less. 

He  said  I  think  we  shall  bleed  some  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I  will  save  the  blood.  Friday  morning  I  went 
over  to  the  Hospital  after  the  blood,  and  saw  the  student 
of  the  apothecary  shop.  He  said  he  could  not  get  any 
as  they  had  not  bled  anybody.  I  went  to  Dr.  Webster's 
room  about  11-J  o'clock  on  Friday,  and  told  him  I  could 
not  get  any  blood  at  the  Hospital.  He  said  he  was  sony, 
as  he  wanted  to  use  it  at  his  lecture.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  the  blood.  I  have  no  lecollection  of  speaking  to 
Dr.  Webster  again  that  day.  In  the  morning  of  Friday, 
I  made  the  fire  in  Dr.  Webster's  back  room,  and  af- 
ter it  1  took  the  brush  broom  and  swept  up  the  brick 
floor,  took  the  dust  pan  and  threw  the  dirt  ii.to  the  tire. 
I  set  the  broom  behind  the  door,  and  saw  a  sledge  ham- 
mer there.  The  door  was  the  one  leading  to  the  lecture 
room. 

[The  locality  was  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  upon  the 
model  of  the  College].  I  should  think  that  the  sledge 
had  been  left  there  by  masons  who  had  worked  there  a 
year  ago.  It  was  in  the  lower  laboratory  ;  the  handle 
was  about  two  feet  long.  It  would  weigh  six  or  seven 
pounds;  both  faces  were  round,  like  an  orange  cut  in  two 
— neither  face  was  flat.  It  was  standing  behind  the  door. 
I  never  saw  it  out  of  the  laboratory  before.  It  had  al- 
ways been  kept  there. 

To  a  Juror.  The  round  face  was  manufactured  so — not 
made  round  by  use.  Re-examined. — I  took  and  carried  the 
sledge  down  stairs  into  the  laboratory,  and  set  it  up 
against  the  box  where  Dr.  Webster  makes  his  gases.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  the  sledge  since.  I  have  hunt- 
ed the  building  all  over.  I  don't  recollect  anything  par- 
ticular until  about  a  quarter  before  2  P.  M.  After  1  ate 
dinner  I  was  standing  in  tlte  front  entry  looking  out  of  the 
front  door.  That  is  as  near  the  hour  as  I  could  recollect. 
When  I  testified  before  the  Coroner's  Inquest  1  thought  it 
was  1|  P.  M.,  but  I  recollect  I  examined  the  tickets  for 
Dr.  Holmes's  lecture  room,  whicli  made  it  a  little  later. 
I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  coming  towards  the  College.  He 
was  then  in  North  Grove  street,  about  abreast  of  Fruit 
street.  He  was  walking  very  last.  I  then  went  into  Dr. 
Ware's  lecture  room,  laid  down  on  the  sofa  nearest  the 
front  door,  waiting  for  Dr.  Holmes's  leciuie  to  close,  to 
attend  to  clearing  his  table.  I  did  not,  during  tliat  time, 
hear  any  one  go  in  or  out  of  Dr.  Webster's  room.  The 
door  of  Dr.  Ware's  room  always  shuts  itself— has  a  spring 
on  the  top;  so  has  Dr.  Webster's.  I  stayed  on  the  sola 
till  neatly  2  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  Dr.  Holmes's  room. 
I  always  go  there  before  the  lecture  is  out,  to  lock  up 
the  doors,  and  help  the  Doctor  clear  away  his  table. 
I  did  not  hear,  while  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  any  body 
go  in  or  out  of  the  front  door.  After  I  put  av\  ay  the 
things  in  Dr.  Holmes's  room,  I  came  down  and  locked  the 
outside  front  door.  I  suppoi-edl  might  have  staid  in  Dr. 
Holmes's  )-oom  fifteen  minutes.  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  last 
out  of  tlie  building,  and  1  immediately  locked  the  outside 
front  door.  I  went  down  stairs  to  clean  out  the  turnaces 
for  the  fires  next  morning.  I  always  prepare  the  fuinaccs 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  next  morning.  I  went  up  stairs 
into  the  Professors' (Ware,  Bigelow  and  Clianniii«)  pri- 
vate back  room  and  cleared  out  the  stove.  This  room  is 
on  the  same  floor  as  Dr.  Webster's. 
There  are  three  lecture  rooms— anatomical,  chemical  and 
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medical.  The  anatomical  is  up  stairs.  The  private  room 
is  baek  of  Dr.  Ware's  lecture  room.  I  then  went  down 
stairs  to  Dr.  Webster's  door  to  clean  out  his  stoves ;  I 
tried  the  door  under  the  laboratory  stairs  and  found  it 
bolted  on  the  inside.  I  then  went  round  to  the  other 
laboratory  door  on  the  same  floor  and  tried  that,  and 
found  that  locked.  This  is  the  door  which  leads  into  the 
store  room  from  the  main  entrance.  I  unlocked  the  door, 
lifted  the  latch  and  found  it  bolted.  I  heard  some  one 
walking.  I  thought.  I  heard  the  Cochituate  water  run- 
ning. 

I  then  went  up  stairs  to  the  front  entry,  and  tried  the 
door  that  led  into  the  lecture  room.  I  put  my  key  into 
the  door  to  unlock  it.  I  found  it  unlocked,  but  bolted  on 
the  inside.  I  went  down  stairs  again,  went  into  my 
kitchen,  stopped  a  spell,  and  then  went  and  laid  down. 
About  4  P.  M.  there  was  a  young  lady  at  my  house  from 
Medford.  She  came  to  my  bedroom  and  told  me  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  that  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  got  up  and  went  out  to  see  the  gentleman;  it  was 
Mr.  Pettee,  messenger  ot  the  New  Englanu  Bank,  the  col' 
lector  for  the  College.  A  student  by  the  name  of  Ridg 
way  was  going  out  of  town  the  next  morning  early 
Mr.  Pettee  came  there  to  fill  out  all  the  tickets  for  the 
course  of  lectures.  He  filled  out  all  except  for  Dr.  Web 
ster,  which  I  had  for  myself.  I  had  half  a  dozen,  which 
the  Professor  gave  me  to  sell,  if  anybody  wanted  to  buy. 
He  gave  me  the  tickets  and  went  away — six  tickets,  all 
except  Prof  Webster.  I  was  to  take  the  tickefs  and  get 
all  the  money  from  Mr.  Ridgeway  After  Mr.  Pettee  went 
away — he  might  have  been  there  15  minutes,  or  longer — 1 
went  to  the  laboratory  stuirs  and  found  the  doors  all 
last,  the  same  that  I  did  when  I  went  to  'get  in  the  first 
time.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  tried  his  doors  again  that  af- 
ternoon until  late  in  the  evening.  My  object  in  trying  his 
doors  was  to  clear  his  furnace,  to  clear  up  his  table,  and 
wash  his  apparatus. 

In  the  evening,  about  5^  o'clock,  I  was  coming  out  of 
my  kitchen.  Ilieard  some  one  coming  down  the  back 
stairs  that  lead  from  the  front  entry  down  into  my  cel- 
lar. It  was  Dr.  Webster.  He  had  a  candle-stiok  in  hi,- 
hand  and  a  candle  burning.  He  always  used  candies;  1 
never  knew  him  to  use  a  lamp.  He  blew  the  candle  out; 
placed  the  stick  on  the  setiee,  and  went  out  of  the  east 
passage  way,  what  I  call  my  door.  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Webster  again  that  night.  I  fixed  myself  and  went  out 
to  a  party,  and  got  home  about  10  P.  M.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Grant's.  When  I  came  home  I  went  to  my  kitchen,  took 
oif  my  outside  coat,  took  a  lamp  to  go  and  fasten  the 
building  up.  The  first  door  I  went  to  was  Dr.  Webster's 
laboratory  stairs  door.    I  found  that  fast. 

1  then  started  to  go  into  the  dissecting  room,  that  ex- 
tends on  the  Southwest  part  of  the  building.  I  went  to 
put  out  the  lights  in  the  dissecting  room,  as  the  students 
dissected  sometimes  as  late  as  10  P.  M.  I  s^w  ne  lights 
and  no  one  there.  I  shut  the  door  too,  came  out,  and 
bolted  the  dissecting  room  door  leading  out.  I  founid  the 
door  from  the  store  room  bolted  as  before.  I  soon  went 
to  bed.  I  had  never  found  the  doors  locked  before— not 
at  night — all  the  time  I  have  been  at  the  College 

On  Saturday  1  had  only  one  furnace  fire  to  make.  There 
were  only  two  lectures  from  9  to  11  A.  M.  1  made  the  fire 
in  the  furnace  that  warms  Dr.  Ware's  room.  I  then  went 
to  the  dissecting  room  to  make  the  fires  there.  I  found 
the  door  unbolted.  This  was  about  7  A.  M. — it  might 
have  been  earlier  or  later.  No  one  had  had  access  to  the 
room.  I  thought  that  when  I  found  the  door  of  the  dis- 
secting room  unfastened  that  I  had  locked  some  student 
in  the  night  before,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it  at  the 
time. 

No  one  had  the  key  to  the  outside  front  door  except  Mr. 
Leigh,  the  librarian,  that  I  know  of;  Mr.  Leigh  has  been 
there  two  years.  No  one  that  I  know  of  except  Mr. 
Leigh,  could  gain  access  to  the  building  after  I  had  lock- 
ed it  up  at  night. 

I  tried  to  get  into  Dr  Webster's  back  room  on  Saturday 
morning;  did  unlock  his  lecture  room  door  and  got  in. — 
I  went  to  a  door  leading  from  Dr.  Webster's  lecture  room 
to  his  back  private  laboratory.  I  never  had  any  key  to 
that  door;  it  was  always  locked  during  summer,  and  no 
one  had  access  to  it  during  winter. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  came  to  the  College.  He  came 
into  my  entrance,  the  east  door.  I  think  tliat  he  had  a 
small  bundle  under  his  arm.  He  went  up  the  same  stairs 
that  he  came  down  the  night  before.  I  followed  him  up 
into  his  room,  he  unlocking  the  door.  He  then  took  his 
keys  and  unlocked  the  door  leading  from  his  lecture  room 
to  his  private  room.  Alter  he  unlocked  his  door  the  first 
thing  that  he  said  to  me  was,  "  Mr.  Littlefield,  make  me 
up  a  fire  in  the  stove."  I  made  the  fire  in  the  stove.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  he  wanted  anything  else  done — he  said  he  did  not. 
I  then  started  to  go  down  the  stairs  that  leads  into  the  lab- 
oratory. He  stopped  me  and  told  me  to  go  the  other  way. 
I  turned  round  and  went  out  the  same  way  I  went  in.  I 
don't  recollect  of  going  to  his  back  room  or  laboratory 
again  that  day.  1  saw  Dr.  Webster  again  that  forenoon 
before  11  o'clock.  1  met  him  in  the  lower  entry  coming 
into  the  College,  the  same  entry  that  he  went  out  the  night 
before.  He  had  a  bundle  under  his  arm  done  up  in  a 
newspaper. 

I  gave  him  $15  in  gold  half  eagles  for  Mr.  Ridgeway 's 


ticket.  Mr.  Ridgeway  paid  me  $83  for  the  course.  I  gav« 
the  balance  to  Mr.  Pettee.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else 
particular.  Saturday  is  my  sweeping  day.  Prof  Web- 
ster came  in  through  the  east  shed — what  I  call  my  door. 
I  could  not  get  into  his  door  any  more  than  I  could  on 
Friday,  to  do  work.  1  did  not  sweep  out  his  rqom  often- 
er  than  once  in  five  or  six  weeks.  I  tried  the  doors  sever- 
al times  during  Saturday  I  heard  some  one  walking  in 
the  lower  laboratory.  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  Dr.  Webster 
again  on  Saturday.  I  heard  walking  and  some  moving 
in  the  lower  laboratory,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  was 
doing.  I  heard  the  water  running  all  the  time  from  hia 
sink.  The  water  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  running 
constantly. 

I  did  not  see  Dr.  Webster  in  the  College  all  day  Sun- 
day, hut  the  doors  were  fast  all  the  time.  About  sunset 
Sunday  night  I  was  standing  in  North  Grove  street, 
abreast  of  Fruit  street,  talking  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  We 
were  talking  about  Dr.  Parkman — -how  m)  steriously  he 
disappeared.  1  heard  of  it  pretty  late  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. 

Mr.  Kingsley  told  me  of  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Park- 
man.  While  we  were  taking,  1  looked  up  Fruit  street 
and  saw  Dr.  Webster  coming.  1  said  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
there  comes  one  of  our  Professors  now.  As  soon  as  Dr. 
Webster  saw  me,  he  came  right  up  to  me.  The  first 
words  Dr.  Webster  said  to  me  were  "Mr.  Littlefield,  did 
you  see  Dr.  Parkman  the  latter  part  of  last  week  ?"  I 
told  him  I  had.  He  asked  me  at  what  time  I  saw  him.  I 
said  last  Friday,  about  1^  P.  M.  He  asked,  where  did  you 
see  him?    1  replied,  about  this  spot. 

He  asked  which  way  he  was  going?  I  told  him  he  was 
coming  right  towards  the  College.  He  asked  where  were 
you  wlien  you  saw  him?  I  told  him  I  was  standing  in  the 
front  entry  looking  out  of  the  front  door.  He  had  his 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  struck  it  down  upon  the  ground 
and  said,  that  it  was  the  very  time  I  paid  him  $483  and 
some  odd  cents.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  Dr  Park- 
man  go  into  the  lecture  room  or  out  of  it.  as  I  went  and 
laid  down  on  the  settee  in  Dr.  Ware's  room. 

The  lowest  iioor  is  never  opened  except  to  throw  out 
asiies  or  dirt.  Ue  said  he  counted  the  mone>  down  to  Dr. 
Parkman  on  his  lecture  room  table — said  Dr.  Parkman 
grabbed  the  money  up  without  counting  it,  and  ran  up  as 
fast  as  he  could,  two  steps  at  a  time,  the  steps  upon  which 
the  seats  are  elevated  in  the  lecture  room.  Said  that  Dr. 
Parkman  said  he  would  go  immediately  to  Cambridge 
and  discharge  the  mortgage. 

Dr.  Webster  made  answer.  I  suppose  he  did,  but  I 
have  not  been  over  to  the  Register  of  Deeds  otfice  to  see. 
The  Doctor  said  this  was  the  first  I  knew  that  Dr.  Parkman 
was'  missing.  I  read  it  in  the  Transcript.  He  said  he  came 
over  to  see  about  it,  and  that  he  was  the  unknown  man 
that  was  to  meet  Dr.  Parkman,  alluded  to  in  the  notice  in 
the  Transcript.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had 
been  to  see  Dr.  Francis  Parkman.  He  then  went  away, 
saying  nothing  more. 

When  Dr.  Webster  talks  with  me  he  holds  his  head  up 
usually.  When  he  was  then  talking  he  held  his  head 
down  and  appeared  to  be  contused — a  great  deal  agitated. 
I  never  saw  him  so  before— that  is,  look  in  the  way  he 
did ;  my  attention  was  attracted.  I  saw  his  face,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  pale. 

[The  counsel  for  the  Government  propo.«ed  to  ask  the 
witness  if  from  the  unusual  manner  of  Dr.  Webster,  he 
did  not  take  occasion  to  speak  of  it.  To  this  counsel  for 
defence  objected,  and  the  question  was  passed  over.] 

1  noticed  agitation  in  his  manner;  he  looked  pale.  I 
cannot  say  which  way  he  went;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection he  went  towards  Cambridge  street.  Ue  did  not  go 
to  the  College.  On  Monday  I  could  not  get  into  Dr. 
Webster's  room  to  make  up  his  tires;  I  tiied  twice. 

The  first  I  knew  of  his  being  in  the  College  my  wife  told 
me.  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  had  been  there,  and  had  gone 
up  to  see  Dr.  Webster.  I  asked  her  how  he  got  in,  since 
the  doors  were  all  kept  locked.  She  said  she  tried  the 
laboratory  stairs  door  and  found  it  unlocked. 

I  went  right  up  by  this  door.  1  went  into  the  back 
room  and  saw  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  and  Dr.  Webster 
talking  together.  I  can't  say  whether  there  was  a  tire  or 
not  in  the  stove.  Dr.  Webster  was  in  the  lecture  room — 
Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  near  by,  in  the  door.  The  parties 
were  talking  about  Dr.  George  Parkman. 

I  heard  some  conversation  about  some  money -heard  Dr. 
Webster  say  that  Dr.  George  Parkman  was  very  angry. 
I  did  not  stop  more  than  half  a  minute.  I  went  down 
stairs  and  soon  the  front  door  bell  rang.  I  did  not  see 
Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  when  he  went.  1  went  to  the  tront 
door  and  it  was  a  gentleman  who  had  specs  on;  he  ask- 
ed for  Dr.  Webster. 

The  gentleman  I  did  not  know,  though  I  have  since  as- 
certained it  was  Mr.  Parkman  Blake.  I  told  him  Dr. 
Webster  was  in.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  him.  I  asked 
him  his  name,  so  that  I  could  carry  it  to  Dr.  Webster. 
1  took  the  key  to  unlock  Dr.  Web.-ter's  door.  I  found  it 
unlocked,  but  bolted  on  the  inside-  I  told  liini  1  could 
not  get  in  that  way,  but  1  would  go  round  the  other  way 
by  the  laboratory  stairs. 

1  went  up  stairs;  I  told  Dr.  Webster  Mr.  Blake  wanted 
to  see  him.  He  did  not  answer  at  rirst — seemed  hesitating- 
and  finally  said  you  may  let  him  it.  Dr.  Webster  was  stand, 
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I  then  left  his  room  and  went  out  into  the  Iront  entry 
A  short  time  after,  I  was  standing  in  the  east  shed.  I  saw 
Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Rice,  com- 
ing. Mr.  Clapp  said  they  were  going  to  search  over  every 
foot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  If  we  search  the  Col- 
lege first,  people  round  here  will  not  object  to  our  search- 
ing their  houses.  I  told  him  I  would  show  him  in  any 
place  in  the  College  where  I  had  access.  As  we  went  to 
the  shed  door,  we  met  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  and  I  told  him 
what  the  officers  had  come  for.  They  all  went  into  my 
parlor  and  talked.  Dr  Bigelow  told  me  to  show  them  all 
over  the  building.  One  of  the  officers  said,  let  us  go  into 
Dr.  Webster's  apartments. 

I  led  them  to  the  laboratory  stairs  door,  and  found  it 
fastened — bolted  upon  the  inside.  I  told  them  that  door 
was  fast,  and  that  we  should  have  to  try  another  way.  I 
went  up  stairs  to  Dr.  Webster's  lecture  room  door.  I 
found  it  unlocked,  but  bolted  on  the  inside.  I  rapped  as 
loud  as  I  could  with  my  knuckles ;  not  bearing  an  answer, 
I  rapped  again.  In  a  minute  Dr.  Webster  unbolted  the 
door,  and  I  told  him  what  the  officers  were  there  for.  I 
don't  recollect  hearing  him  say  anything  a.s  we  passed  in  ; 
all  of  us  went  down  into  his  back  room.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Clapp  that  went  to  the  door  of  his  little  room,  to 
which  I  have  had  no  access.  Dr.  Webster  said  there  is 
where  I  keep  my  valuable  and  dangerous  articles. 
We  did  not  go  into  the  little  room — we  all  passed  down 
the  laboratory  stairs.  I  went  forward  and  they  all  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Webster  came  there.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Clapp  went  to  the  privy  door.  The  door  has  a  large 
square  of  gla,ss  over  it.  The  glass  is  painted  oi'  white- 
washed, about  two-thirds  ol  it.  In  looking  over  the  top 
of  the  square,  Mr.  Clapp  asked  what  place  is  this?  Dr. 
Webster  being  within  three  feet.  I  told  them  that  is  Dr. 
Webster  s  private  privy — no  one  has  access  there  but  him- 
self. I  thought  that  Dr.  Webster  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  oliicers  from  that  place.  He  went  and  unbolted 
the  door  leading  from  the  laboratory  to  the  front  store 
room,-and  said,  "there  is  another  room." 

I  saw  Mr.  Kingsley  in  a  recess.  Some  of  the  officers  said 
they  wanted  to  search  the  vault.  I  told  them  that  there 
was  nothing  in  there  but  what  I  had  thrown  in  myself;  it 
was  fastened  with  a  double  chest  lock.  The  vault  is  in 
the  main  passage.  The  receptacle  is  about  two  feet  square, 
and  two  and  a  lialf  feet  above  the  floor;  the  vault  is  about 
twelve  feet  square 

It  is  always  locked,  and  I  kept  the  key  of  it.  They 
said  they  had  brought  a  lantern  and  they  wanted  to 
look  into  it.  I  unlocked  it ;  the  lantern  was  lowered ;  the 
officers  appeared  to  be  satisfied  there  was  nothing  there 
but  what  belonged  there.  The  officers  went  all  over  the 
building — went  into  the  cellar.  Cellar  is  on  the  same  lev- 
el with  my  rooms. 

They  asked  me  if  there  was  any  way  to  get  under  the 
tuildiug?  I  told  them  there  was,  and  led  them  to  the 
trap  door  leading  under  the  building.  We  got  some 
lights— one  from  my  kitchen,  and  I  believe  the  officers 
had  their  lanterns.  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Fuller  and 
I  went  down  under  the  building.  We  went  not  very  far, 
except  Mr.  Fuller,  and  myself  We  crawled  across  irom 
the  front  to  the  backside  of  the  building.  Nothing  found 
or  seen  but  the  dirt  placed  there  when  the  building  was 
made. 

I  pointed  to  the  wall  under  Prof.  Webster's  laboratory, 
and  told  him  that  was  the  only  place  that  had  not  been 
iearched  The  only  way  to  get  to  it  was  to  take  up  the 
door,  or  dig  through  the  wall.  We  came  out  and  made 
no  further  search  under  there.  They  searched  my  room 
and  left.  About  4  P.  M.  that  same  day  1  was  in  the  front 
cellar  when  Dr.  Webster  came  to  the  College.  The  cellar 
is  under  the  front  steps. 

I  heard  him  open  the  door  and  go  in.  I  came  out  into 
the  entry  between  the  front  and  back  cellar,  and  heard 
Dr.  Webster  go  down  and  unbolt  the  door  leading  from 
the  laboratory  into  my  cellar.  As  soon  as  he  unbolted 
the  door  I  went  into  the  kitchen.  In  a  half  a  minute  his 
bell  rang. 

I  said  to  my  wife,  I  guess  Dr.  Webster  has  got  his  door 
opeii.  and  I  can  get  in.  I  went  up  into  his  back  room. — 
He  siood  at  the  side  of  a  table,  and  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hands — a  newspaper,  I 
mean. 

He  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  Mr.  Foster  kept  near  the 
Hoivaid  AihenjBum.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  the  provision 
dealer.  He  said  it  was,  and  I  replied  I  knew  him.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  bought  my  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
I  told  him  1  had  not;  that  I  had  talked  about  going  out 
and  spending  thanksgiving,  and  did  not  know  as  I  should 
buy  one.  He  tlien  handed  me  an  order,  saying,  take  that 
and  get  a  nice  turkey,  as  1  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
two  or  three,  and  I  may  want  you  to  do  some  odd  jobs  for 
me.  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  him  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it. 

He  gave  me  another  order  to  Mr.  Foster  to  send  him  out 
some  sweet  potatoes.  I  carried  both  orders  down  to  Mr. 
Foster,  ami  picked  out  the  turkey,  such  an  one  as  I  want- 
d,  eipiit  or  nine  pounds.  I  came  home  and  staid  round 
nutii  6i  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
D. .  Wubster  ever  gave  me  anything.  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  entry  to  go  to  the  Sufiblk  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows,   1  heard  some  one  coming  down  the  back  stairs.     I 


don't  think  it  was  so  late  as  6i.  it  was  Dr.  Webster  with 
a  candle  burning-  as  before.  He  blew  it  out  and  laid  the 
stick  upon  the  settee.  He  went  out  with  me,  and  went 
through  Bridge  street.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any 
more  fires  that  week,  as  the  lectures  closed  that  day.  He 
said  no.  I  shall  not  want  any  more  fires  this  week.  Just 
before  we  got  to  Cambridge  .street,*  says  he,  Mr.  Little- 
field,  are  you  going  down  town  ?  Says  I,  yes  sir,  I  am 
going  down  to  the  lodge.  Says  he,  you  are  a  Freemason, 
arn't  ye  ?  I  told  him  yes,  or  part  of  one.  We  then  part- 
ed— he  went  towards  the  bridge,  and  I  up  Cambridge 
street  There  was  nothing  more  that  night.  The  door  of 
the  laboratory  was  bolted'  after  I  came  back  from  Mr. 
Foster's. 

Wednesday  morning  Dr.  Webster  came  to  the  College 
pretty  early.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  in.  He  went 
up  the  back  stairs  into  the  front  entry.  Pretty  soon  I 
heard  him  move  things  round  in  his  Laboratory. — 
I  went  to  his  laboratory  door  leading  from  the  store- 
room, and  tried  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  to  look 
through  the  key-hole,  but  the  ketch  was  over  it  on  tlie  in- 
side. As  I  was  there  near  the  door  I  saw  my  wife.  I 
took  my  knife  and  undertook  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  door.  I 
thought  Dr.  Webster  heard  me  and  I  stopped.  It  was  at 
this  time  I  «aw  my  wife,  and  I  went  into  the  kitchen.  I 
then  returned  to  the  store  room,  laid  down  on  the  floor, 
with  the  left  side  of  my  face  to  the  floor  so  that  I  could 
look  under  the  door. 

I  heard  a  coal-hod  move  on  the  bricks  in  the  direction 
of  the  privy  room.  I  saw  him  come  along  with  a  coal 
hod.  I  saw  him  up  as  high  as  his  knees;  he  went  along 
towards  the  furnace  where  the  bones  were  found  Bark, 
charcoal,  cannel  and  Sydney  coal  were  laid  in  a  closet 
near  the  privy  when  the  lectures  began.  Anthracite  coal 
was  in  a  binii  near  the  furnace. 

When  he  went  near  the  furnace  he  was  out  of  my  sight, 
but  I  could  hear  him  move  things — but  what  he  was  do- 
ing I  could  not  tell.  I  laid  about  five  minutes,  got  up 
and  went  out  with  my  wife  about  9  A.  M.  and  did  Jiot  re- 
turn until  1  P.  M. 

About  3  P.M.,  I  was  passing  through  the  dissecting 
room  entry.  When  I  came  by  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  Demonstrator's  room  I  found  heat  on  the  walls  near 
where  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory  is.  I  was  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  wall.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  wall,  and  found 
it  so  hot  that  I  could  hardly  bear  my  hand  on  it. 

I  knew  it  proceeded  from  a  furnace  where  I  never  made 
a  tire,  and  never  knew  a  fire.  I  was  afraid  the  building 
would  take  fire.  I  went  back  to  the  front  store  room,  un- 
locked the  door,  and  went  in  out  of  the  dissecting  room 
entry.  I  found  the  door  leading  into  Dr.  Webster's  la- 
boratory was  bolted  on  the  inside  but  unlocked. 

I  went  to  the  laboratory  stairs  door,  leading  from  my 
cellar,  and  found  that  fast.  I  went  up  stairsj  unlocked 
his  lecture  room,  and  went  in  for  the  purpose  of  going 
down  that  way.  I  found  the  door  to  the  back  room  lock- 
ed. I  went  down  stairs  to  look  out  of  my  cellar  window 
to  see  if  I  could  discover  fire  proceeding  from  the  rear  of 
the  building. 

I  climbed  on  the  wall  to  the  double  window  of  the  lab- 
oratory, where  lights  were  on  each  side.  The  window 
was  fastened,  but  I  got  in.  The  first  place  I  went 
was  to  the  small  furnace,  in  which  the  bones  were 
found.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  much  fire  there. 
The  furnace  was  covered  up  with  a  soapstone  cover, 
and  the  cover  and  furnace  all  covered  with  minerals. 
There  was  a  large  iron  cylinder  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
range.  I  then  went  to  the  door  leading  to  the  place 
where  his  furnace  was.  There  were  two  hogsheads  of 
water,  in  one  of  which  was  a  copper  gasometer.  I  meas- 
ured one  with  a  broom  handle  and  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  water  was  out — the  other  I  did  not  measure. 

They  were  full  on  Friday.  A  stout  spout  laid  on  the 
floor  from  the  faucet  of  the  hogshead.  About  two-thirds 
of  two  barrels  of  pitch  pine  kindlings  were  gone.  When 
I  was  last  there  the  barrels  were  nearly  full,  As  I  went 
up  stairs  I  observed  spots  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore.   They  did  not  look  like  water. 

I  tasted  them  and  they  tasted  like  acid.  As  I  got  into 
his  back  private  room  I  found  the  same  kind  of  spots 
there.  I  then  went  down  and  got  out  as  I  went  in,  by 
the  window.  I  told  my  wife  about  these  things.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  Cochituate  water  was  running  all  the  week. 
I  noticed  this,  as  Dr.  Webster  had  previously  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  water  to  run,  as  it  spattered  his  floor, 
besides  the  noise  annoyed  him.  I  never  knew  the  water 
to  be  kept  running  before  this  time,  except  to  draw  war 
ter.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Webster  again  that  day,  nor  on 
Ihanksgiving  day. 

On  Thursday  asked  me  to  get  grape  vines  and  box  out 
of  the  cellar.  There  was  a  bunch  of  grape  vines,  an 
empty  box,  and  a  bag  of  tan  which  had  lain  at  the  cellar 
door  since  Monday.  I  cannot  swear  the  tan  was  received 
that  week  or  not. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  box.  I  attempted  to  put  the 
things  into  Dr.  Webster's  room  several  times,  but  could 
not.  I  was  mistaken  when  I  stated  before  the  Coro- 
ner's Jury,  that  I  got  the  order  on  Mr.  Foster  for 
the  turkey,  on  Tuesday  — the  day  was  Wednesday. 
Thanksgiving  day  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Hopkins'.s  wharf 
and  got  a  piece  of  lime  for  Dr.  Webster,  which  he  asked 
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me  for  on  Tuesday;  he  wanted  a  lump  as  large  as  my 
head.    It  is  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  have  it.    I  have 
procured  it  for  him  every  vrinter. 
At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON   SIITING. 

The  Court  and  Jury  came  in  at  3^  o'clock. 

EPHaAM  LiiTTiEFiELD.  Examination  Resumed. — I  was  in 
the  cellar  in  the  forenoon  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  Thurs- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  grape  vines  out  of  the 
cellar,  as  the  children  liad  picked  them  ofi'  and  scattered 
them  all  over  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  1  went  to  work 
at  the  walls — to  dig  holes  through  the  walls  that  led  un- 
der Dr.  Webster's  privy.  I  should  think  that  it  was  about 
8  o'clock.  I  wanted  to  get  under  there  to  see  if  anything 
was  there,  to  satisfy  myself  and  the  public,  as  whenever 
I  was  out  of  the  College  some  one  would  say  Dr.  ParK- 
man  is  in  the  Medical  College,  and  will  De  found  there  if 
ever  found  anywhere.  1  never  could  go  out  of  the  build- 
ing without  hearing  such  remarks. 

^All  the  other  parts  of  the  building  had  been  searched, 
»nd  if  nothiug  should  be  Ibund  in  the  privy,  I  could  con- 
yince  the  public  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  not  met  foul  play 
in  the  College.  I  went  down  the  front  scuttle,  with  a 
lamp,  to  the  back  side  of  the  building,  wheie  Mr.  Fuller 
and  I  went  the  Tuesday  before.  Tiie  tools  I  used  were  a 
hatchet  and  mortising  chisel.  I  worked  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  but  found  I  could  not  make  much  pro- 
gress with  the  tools  I  had.  I  got  out  two  courses  of  brick 
and  then  gave  up  the  job  tor  the  night.  Nothing  further 
occurred  on  that  day.  I  was  out  that  night  until  I  o'clock 
the  next  moruiug,  at  a  ball  at  Cochituate  Hall,  given  by 
a  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  There  were  twen- 
ty dances,  and  I  danced  eighteen  out  of  twenty.    On  Fri- 


fool  of  you  this  lime.  Says  she,  two  gentlemen  called  here 
and  I  thought  one  was  Dr.  Webster,  but  they  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Starkweather.  They  rang  the 
bell  and  called  for  you.  I  went  out  and  talked  with  them 
on  the  front  steps. 

Mr.  Kingsley  asked  me  what  private  place  there  was 
that  had  not  been  searched.  I  told  him  where  the  place 
was,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  said,  ''  Let  us  go  into  his  room." 
I  told  him  it  was  locked  up,  and  we  could  not  enter. 
They  then  went  away.  J  saw  Mr.  Trenholm,  police  offi- 
cer, and  being  well  acquainted  with  him,  I  told  him  whaS 
I  was  doing, and  that  I  should  get  through  in  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour,  and  if  he  would  come  back  I  would 
tell  him  the  result.  As  1  was  going  into  my  shed  I  met 
my  wife,  and  she  said,  ■'  You  have  just  saved  your  bacon, 
as  Dr.  Webster  has  just  passed  in."  I  stood  talking  with 
Mr.  Trenholm  some  time  until  Dr.  Webster  came  out, 
which  was  a  little  before  4  o'clock.  He  came  out  into  the 
shed  and  spoke  to  both  of  us.  He  said  that  an  Irishman 
had  offered  to  change  a  $20  bill,  on  the  Cambridge  side  of 
the  bridge,  to  pay  his  toll  of  one  cent.  They  Thought  it  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  an  Irishman  to  have  a  $20 
bill,  and  so  they  kept  it.  He  said  the  Marshal  had  been  to 
him  to  ascertain  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  had  paid  such  a 
bill.  He  said  he  could  not  swear  as  to  that,  and  then  he 
went  oil".  I  left  Mr.  Trenholm ;  he  was  to  come  back  in  20 
minutes  or  haif  an  hour.  I  went  under  the  building  again, 
requesting  my  wife  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  door. 
I  took  the  crowbar  and  knocked  the  bigness  of  the  hole 
right  through.  I  did  not  use  the  chisel  and  hammer.  I 
had  drilled  a  hole  with  a  crowbar  before  1  went  up.  There 
are  five  courses  of  brick  in  the  wall.  I  had  trouble  with 
my  light,  as  the  air  drew  strongly  through  the  hole.  I 
managed  to  get  the  light  and  my  head  into  the  hole,  when 


day  I  got  up  a  little  before  9  o'clock.  BIy  wife  called  me  1 1  was  not  disturbed  with  the  draft.  I  then  held  my  light 
a  little  before  8,  and  wanted  me  to  finish  digging  through  |  forward,  and  the  first  thing  which  I  saw  was  the  pelvis 
the  walls.    I  did  not  get  up  when  she  called  me.  of  a  man,  and  two  parts  of  a  leg.  The  water  was  running 

We  were  at  breakfast,  and  Dr.  Webster  came  into  the  down  on  these  remains  from  the  sink.    I  knew  it  was  no 


kitchen.  He  came  in  and  took  a  paper  up.  Says  he 
there  any  more  news  ? — do  you  hear  anything  further  ot 
Dr.  Parkman?  He  said  that  he  had  just  come  from 
Dr.  Henchman's  apothecary  shop.  Dr.  Henchman  said 
a|womau  had  seen  a  large  bundle  put  into  a  cab,  that  she 
had  taken  the  number  of  the  cab,  that  they  had  found  the 
cab, and  it  was  all  covered  over  with  blood.  I  said  that  thete 
were  so  many  flying  reports  about  Dr.  Parkman  that  we 
did  not  know  what  to  believe.  Dr.  Webster  then  went 
up  stairs.  Some  men  were  employed  by  me  to  bring  some 
busts  from  Dr.  Ware's  lecture  room  into  the  anatomical 
room.  They  were  put  underneath  the  seats,  which  were 
raised  considerably  above  the  floor.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bige- 
low  was  there. 

[The  witness  pointed  out  upon  the  model  the  localities.] 

I  asked  Dr.  Bigelow  if  he  knew  there  was  suspicion 
about  Dr.  Webster.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  he  said 
that  he  did.  I  told  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  that  I  had 
commenced  digging  through  the  wall,  and  I  understood 
him  to  say  go  ahead  with  it.  I  told  Dr.  Bigelowall  about 
Dr.  Webster's  keeping  his  doors  shut  from  me.  I  under- 
Btood  Dr.  Bigelow  to  tell  me  to  go  ahead.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  went  into  the  Demonstrator's  room,  and  there 
found  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  alone,  at  work.  He  is  a  Pro- 
fessor. I  told  Dr.  Jackson  that  I  was  digging  through 
the  wall,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  feel  dreadfully 
about  this,  and  do  you  go  through  that  wall  before  you 
Bleep  to-night."  He  did  not  give  me  any  directions  about 
Becrecy.  He  asked  me  if  I  found  anything,  what  I  intend- 
ed to  do.  I  told  him  I  should  go  to  Dr.  Holmes.  Says 
he,  "  don't  you  go  there,  but  do  you  go  to  old  Dr.  Bige- 
low, in  Summer  street,  and  then  come  and  tell  me.  If 
I  am  not  at  home,  leave  your  name  on  my  slate  and  I 
Bhall  understand  it." 

In  the  afternoon,  about  2  o'clock,  I  went  and  asked  Mr. 
Leonard  Fuller  if  he  could  lend  me  a  crowbar.  He  said 
he  could,  and  went  and  got  it,  and  asked  me  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  it.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  dig  a  hole 
in  a  brick  wall  to  carry  a  lead  pipe,  to  let  the  water  pass 
in.  He  replied,  '•  I  guess  you  do."  He  said  no  more, 
and  I  took  the  crowbar  and  left.  He  spoke  in  humor.  I 
suppose  he  suspected  what  I  was  doing.  I  went  to  the 
house  and  locked  every  door,  so  that  Dr.  Webster  and  no 
one  else  could  get  in.  Dropped  the  latch  of  the  front 
door,  put  my  wife  to  watch  the  doors,and  to  let  no  one  in 
unless  she  saw  who  it  was;  it  is  a  dead  latch  upon  the 
front  door.  I  told  her  if  Dr.  Webster  came  to  the  door 
not  to  let  him  unless  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  gave 
four  raps  on  the  floor  to  warn  me ;  if  anybody  else  came, 
not  to  disturb  me. 

I  went  down  under  the  building  and  went  to  work ; 
probably  1  worked  half  an  hour.  I  blistered  my  hands 
with  the  crowbar,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  and  got  a  pair 
of  thick  gloves  to  put  on,  and  went  down  again;  worked 
a  spell  longer,  and  findin"  I  could  not  make  much  pro- 
gress with  the  crowbar,!  went  to  Mr.  Fuller  and  got  a 
cold  chisel  and  a  hammer.  Both  Fullers  were  present, 
and  appeared  disposed  to  accommodate  me.  I  went  to 
work  again  and  got  along  pretty  rapidly.  I  got  out  3^^ 
courses  the  length  of  the  wall.  Soon  I  heard  a  running 
and  a  rap  four  times  upon  the  floor,  and  I  came  up  as 
Boon  as  I  could  from  under  the  building.  When  I  got  up 
into  the  entry,  I  met  my  wife,  and  she  said  I  have  made  a 


place  tor  these  things.  I  went  ujj  and  told  my  wife  I  was 
going  down  to  Dr.  Bigelow's;  I  told  her  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. I  locked  the  cellar  door  and  took  the  key  in  my 
pocket,  so  that  no  one  could  get  down  until  I  returned. — 
My  wife  spoke  to  me  first  when  I  came  up,  after  I  discor- 
ered  the  remains. 

[The  Counsel  for  Government  proposed  to  ask  witness 
what  was  his  own  condition  and  appearance  when  he 
came  up  after  the  discovery  of  the  reniauis,  which  led  his 
wife  to  ask  him  what  "was  the  matter."  The  Counsel 
for  defence  objected,  and  witness  was  allowed  simply  to 
state  his  condition.] 

1  was  very  much  afiected.  I  locked  the  door  and  went 
as  soon  as  I  could  to  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Summer  street. 
He  was  not  at  home ;  the  girl  came  to  the  door,  and  I  told 
her  to  ask  Mrs.  Bigelow  if  she  knew  where  the  Dr.  was, 
as  I  wished  to  see  him  very  much.  Mrs.  Bigelow  came  to 
the  door,  called  me  by  name,  and  asked  me  what  the 
matter  was.  I  then  went  right  down  to  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Bigelow,  in  Chanoey  Place.  I  found  him  in,  and  told  him 
what  I  had  discovered.  He  told  me  to  come  along  with 
him  to  R.  G.  Shaw,  Jr. 's,  in  Summer  street-  We  went 
clown  to  Mr.  Shaw's ;  went  into  his  study,  and  there  found 
Mr.  Shaw.  I  did  not  call  at  Dr.  Jackson's  until  after  I 
had  beeii  to  Mr.  Shaw's. 

The  Marshal  came  in  to  Mr.  Shaw's,  and  I  told  him  the 
same  thing  that  I  had  told  the  others.  The  Marshal  told 
me  to  go  right  back  to  the  College,  and  he  would  soon  be 
there.  I  went  to  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  wrote  my  name 
on  the  slate,  and  then  went  to  the  College,  and  got  there 
before  any  of  the  other  parties.  I  found  Mr.  Trenholm, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  down  and  made  some 
discoveries.  The  Marshal  got  there  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  I  got  home.  Dr.  Bigelow  also  got 
here.  Mr.  Clapp  came  before  them,  I  believe.  The  hole 
was  about  half  way  between  the  plastering  and  the 
round.  The  aperture  is  about  18  inches  one  way,  and 
perhaps  10  or  12  inches  the  other.  The  dirt  was  thrown 
up  a  foot  more  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west  side. — 
From  the  laboratory  floor  to  the  ground  was  about  a  foot 
deeper  than  from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  ground.  Any 
thing  from  the  privy  hole  might  fall  right  down  on  one 
side.  The  remains  were  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  hole 
leaning  rather  to  the  sea-wall  than  to  a  line  let  fall  per- 
pendicularly from  the  hole. 

[The  witness  explained  to  the  jury,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram of  the  lower  part  of  the  Medical  College,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  walls,  privy,  and  remains.] 

There  was  no  aperture  through  which  anything  could 
flow  in  or  out  with  the  tide.  The  water  flows  into  the 
vault  in  consequence  of  the  walls  being  strained  by  the 
pressure  of  Dr.  Webster's  coal  Sometimes  the  water  re- 
mained in  the  vault,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  alter  the  tide 
had  fallen.  My  wife  got  a  key  and  let  Mr.  Trenholm  into 
the  cellar,  so  that  he  could  get  at  the  remains.  Alter  the 
remains  had  been  brought  out,  I  went,  with  others,  into 
the  laboratory,  and  towards  the  furnace.  I  put  my  hand 
into  the  furnace,  and  took  out  a  piece  of  bone.  I  don't 
recollect  whether  I  went  in  Dr.  Webster's  private  room 
before  he  came  or  not.  Mr.  Trenholm  was  ordered  by 
the  Marshal  to  watch  until  the  party  should  bring  Dr. 
Webster. 

The  front  door  bell  rung  and  I  went  out  of  the  shed  door 
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and  saw  the  steps  all  covered  with  j^entlemen.  An  officer 
said  to  me,  we  have  got  Dr.  Webster  there,  and  he  is  very 
faint.  I  opened  tlie  door  and  Dr.  Webster  came  in,  ap- 
parently supported  b)  two  per.'ioiiS,  oneoneaclii-ide.  Dr 
Webster  spoke  to  me  and  said,  they  liave  arrested  me  and 
have  taken  me  from  my  family,  and  did  not  give  me  a 
ehance  to  bid  them  good  uij^lit.  fhey  wanted  to.^oiu'o 
the  ifoture  room,  and  I  unlocked  the  door  and  let  them 
Dr.  Webster  was  very  mucli  ajjitated — sweat  imidi— trem- 
bled—did  not  appear  to  have  the  use  of  his  less.  Thought 
that  he  was  supported  by  the  otiicers  altogether.  When  I 
unlocked  the  door,  all  passed  in.  I  wi-^nt  down  ro  the 
door  of  bis  back  pri  \ate  room.  They  asked  me  for  the  key 
of  the  door.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  have  it— that  Dr. 
Webster  always  had  it.  Dr.  Webster  said  that  they  took 
him  away  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  had  no  chance  to  take 
his  keys.  Some  one  said,  force  the  door.  Either  Mr. 
Starkweather  or  Mr.  Treuholm  went  round  by  the  cellar 
and  up  the  stairs,  and  iielped  rae  break  the  door  opeii. 
When  Mr.  Tukey  and  I  vveut  into  the  laboratory  to  riie 
furuaci-'  previous  to  rhis,  I  weut  in  by  the  laboratory 
stairs  door,  which  had  been  left  open  for  tlie  first  tim  ■  by 
Dr.  Webster  that  afteriioo  ;.  When  I  went  i-./Und  witii 
Mr.  Tienholm  or  Starkweather  I  ivent  by  the  usual  way. 
When  I  got  into  the  back   private   room,  they  wautial  to 

to  into  the  other  private  room  where  the  valuables  were 
ept.  I  told  the  .1  that  I  never  iiad  a  key  of  it  and  Or. 
Webster  made  the  same  answer  as  to  the  key  that  he  did 
in  relation  ro  the  other  door.  I  was  asked  whei-e  the  ke.\ 
of  the  privy  was,  and  I  told  them  they  must  ask  Dr.  Web- 
ster, as  T  never  saw  the  iiiside  of  it  in  m)'  life  Dr.  Web- 
ster said,  "  ther:^  (he  key  haiii^s  upon  the  nail."  Mr. 
Starkweather  handed  the  key  down  to  me.  Mr.  frenholm 
and  I  weut  down  tiie  laboratory  t,o  unlock  the  privy  door 
I  found  it  would  not  fit  Mr.  Trenholm  said,  "  let  me 
have  it.''  I  went  up  and  told  Dr.  Webster  this  is  not  the 
key ;  it  don't  fit.  •■  I.r.-f  me -ee  h,"  said  Dr.  Webster  I 
did,  aiid  he  said  '■  this  i.s  the  key  of  my  wardrobe;  but  the 
other  is  up  there  somewhere." 

They  hunted  round  for  it  but  could  not  find  it,  and 
then  I  uuiier.stooii  Dr.  Wi^bster  to  say  he  did  ijf)t  know 
where  It  was.  The  privy  door  wa- broken  open.  I  was 
hunting  round  for  a  hatchet,  when  the  door  from  the 
back  private  room  to  the  little  room  was  about  to  he 
broken  open.  I  could  not  find  the  batchet  where  it 
usually  bung.  I  asked  the  Doctor  where  the  hatchet  was ; 
he  said  it  was  down  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  sink  or  on 
the  floor.  1  went  down  and  found  it  and  brought  it  up. 
The  hatchet  was  a  shingle  hatchet— had  a  ring  in  the  han- 
dle. I  found  it  where  Dr.  Webster  told  me  it  was.  Theie 
was  a  hatchet  found  in  Dr.  Webster's  drawers,  in  his  lit- 
tle private  room.  As  one  of  the  officers  was  undoing  it. 
Dr.  Webster  said  that  it  was  new  and  never  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  paper.  We  passed  down  stairs  and  broke 
open  the  privy.  I  can't  say  whether  Dr.  Webster  was 
with  us  or  not  at  the  time. 

When  he  got  down  into  the  laboratory  he  asked  for  wa- 
ter. I  got  a  tumbler  and  handed  water  to  him.  He  got 
the  water  up  in  his  hand,  and  trembled  and  snapped  at  it 
as  a  mad  dog  would;  he  did  not  drink  any.  One  of  the 
officers  took  it  and  passed  she  water  to  him;  he  got  some 
in  his  mouth  but  it  appeared  to  choke  him.  Some  one 
asked  where  that  furnace  was  where  the  boiies  were.  The 
inquiry  was  put  to  me ;  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  I  went 
to  the  furnace,  unkivered  it,  taking  ail  the  minerals  which 
were  upon  the  cover  I  put  my  hand  into  the  furnace  and 
took  out  a  piece  of  bone  v/hicli  appearea  to  be  the  socket 
of  some  joint  Mr  Pratt  was  there;  somebody  else  took 
out  some.  Somebody  spoke- don't  distuib  the  bones.  Mr. 
Parker,  District  Attornev,  and  ilr.  tjustavus  Andrews 
were  there. 

1  think  it  was  Mr.  Pratt  said  don't  disturb  the  bones. 
After  this  we  wentxlown  under  the  building  and  brought 
the  remains  up.  Mr.  Trenholm,  Mr.  Olapp  and  myself, 
went  down  for  the  remain-.  The  party  all  walked  into 
the  front  cellar  where  the  remains  were  deposited.  Dr. 
Webster  was  led  in  when  the  others  came  in,  and  stood 
within  five  oj  six  feet  ol  the  remains.  I  heard  S.  D.  l^aik- 
er  ask  Dr.  (iay  if  tbe.se  were  the  remains  of  a  human 
bod) .  Dr.  Gay  said  he  sJiould  think  they  were.  Dr. 
Webster  appeared  to  be  very  much  agitated — sweat  very 
much — tears  run  down  his  cheeks  as  fast  as  they  could 
drop  The  party  then  went  off.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fuller, 
Mr  Rice,  and  Mr.  Trenholm,  were  left  in  the  charge  of 
the  College  that  night.  I  think  that  there  were  four  offi- 
cers. 

1  received  six  season  tickets  from  Dr.  Webster,  and  sold 
three  at  SIS  each.  The  money  fo.-  Kidgeway's  ticket  I 
paid  over  on  Saturday  morning.  Tlie  other  two  I  paid 
over  previously  to  that.  1  jecognize  the  slippers  as  Dr. 
Webster's.  I  have  seen  these,  or  a  pair  like  them,  for  a 
year  or  two.  There  was  blood  on  them.  I  never  saw 
the  saw  (exhibited  to  the  witness)  until  Saturday  after 
Dr.  Webster's  arrest.  I  was  present  when  it  was  taken 
down  from  a  rack  as  you  pass  into  the  little  private 
room. 

[The  saw  was  exhibited  to  the  jury,  the  counsel  lor 
the  government  coutexiding  that  there  were  indications 
of  blood  upon  it.    It  was  put  into  the  case.] 

I  have  seen  the  clasp  knife  found  in  the  tea  chest,  or 
one  like   that      Dr.    Webster  showed  it  to  me  the  Mon- 


day before  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared.  He  said,  "What 
a  fine  knife  I  have  got."  tie  handed  it  to  me  and  I  ex- 
amined it.  He  said  he  got  it  to  cut  corks  with.  I  said 
I  should  think  that  it  was  just  what  you  would  want. 

I  never  saw  it  before  Monday.  I  did  not  see  it  after 
until  it  was  found  in  the  tea  che.st.  The  Dr.'s  usual  work- 
ing iiress  was  a  pair  of  cotton  overalls  and  an  old  coat; 
the  overalls  were  blue.  Since  the  arrest  I  have  not  seen 
the  overalls.  He  had  them  on  the  first  day  the  officers 
came  to  the  College — Monday  or  Tuesday.  Tne  overalls 
I  cannot  say  how  old  or  new  they  were.  I  always  saw 
him  have  a  pair  on  when  he  was  about  his  work.  I  don't 
know  that  the  Dr.  had  the  keys  of  any  other  doors  than 
tho^e  to  his  own  doors  and  to  the  dissecting  room.  I  nev- 
er knew  him  to  have  any.  I  knew  that  a  bunch  of  skele- 
ton keys  were  found  in  Dr  Webster's  door  on,  Saturday 
m  his  little  back  private  room.  I  knew  that  towels  were 
found  in  the  privy  vault — a  diaper  roller  and  two  crash 
towels  There  were  marks  of '"W."  on  the  crash  towels. 
riie  diaper  roller  I  had  known  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
was  the  only  one  of  that  kind  that  Dr.  Webster  ever  had. 
I  wiped  m\  hands  ■.m  it  that  Friday,  when  I  went  up 
and  told  Dr.  Webster  that  I  could  not  get  any  blood  at 
tiie  Hospital.  I  washed  some  glasses  i'l^"  Dr.  Webster  and 
wiped  my  hands  on  that  towel,  as  it  laid  upon  the  table. 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  rollei'  was  marked  or  not. 
lie  had  never  had  any  other  there.  I  had  waslied  it  agood 
many  times,  and  others  had  washed  it,  eouueuted  with 
the  buildiiig. 

[The  skeleton  keys  were  produced,  and  a  cotiversation 
.-j.arceJy  audible  took  place  between  the  counsel  for  the 
nrosecuiion  and  the  defence,  in  relation  to  theii  introduo- 
iion  into  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the  government  finally 
v\  ithdrew  them.] 

I  was  present  when  the  towels  were  found.  They  were 
tbund  in  the  vault  where  ttie  remains  were.  I  did  not  as- 
sist in  taking  them  out.  I  have  known  no  parts  of  any 
consequence,  of  human  subjects  used  in  Dr.  Webster's 
apartments.  I  have  got  a  small  piece  ol  muscle  for  hitn, 
as  large  as  a  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  I 
ueverknew  him  to  be  engaged  in  uTiatomical  expci-iments. 
1  have  heard  noises  in  his  room,  when  tiring  ofl  pistols  by 
the  galvanic  battery,  or  exploding  bladders  filled  with 
gas.  I  have  been  in  his  room  when  these  experiments 
were  performed.  I  should  think  that  this  (roller  was  ex- 
hibited) is  the  one  which  came  from  the  vault.  It  is  now 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  taken  from  the 
vault.  I  have  never  seen  the,  one  on  which  I  wiped  my 
hands  since  that  time,  until  the  roller  was  taken  from  the 
vault.     Dr.  Webster  had  a  numlier  of  crash  towels. 

At6|  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Court  adjourned  to  9  A.  M., 
next  morning. 

FIFTH   DAY. 

Saturday,  March  ,23,  1860. 
The  Court  came  in  this  morning  shortly  after  9  o'clock. 
The  Jury  were  called,  and  the  proceedings  commenced. 

EiPHRAiM  LiTTLEFiELD,  Oross  Examined. — On  Monday,  the 
19th  of  November,  when  the  interview  took  place  between 
Dr.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Webster,  it  was  not   dark  out  erf 
doors.    Lights  were  burning.  '  The  interview  took  place 
in  the  upper  laboratory.    Dr.  Parkman  said,  "  are  you 
ready  for  me  to-night?"    "No,  I  am  not,  Doctor,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Webster.    He  either  accused  Dr.  Webster  of  sel- 
ling something  that  he  had  sold  before,  or  said  something      .^ 
about  a  mortgage.    He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand,  and     ..•, 
said,  "  Dr.  Webster,  something  must  be  accomplished  to-     „( 
morrow."    Dr.  Parkman  appeared  to  be  a  little  riled —       . 
somewhat  excited.    1  left  Dr.  Webster  in  the  room  when 
I  left. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  23d,  when  I  took  the  broom,  I  cannot 
say  whether  1  took  it  from  behind  the  door  or  not.  I 
know  1  placed  it  behind  the  door  after  I  was  done.  The 
sledge  was  left  by  masons  who  did  some  work  lor  Dr. 
VVebster  the  year  before.  He  had  a  flue  torn  down  and 
built  up.  I  don't  know  that  the  sledge  was  sent  in  from 
Cambridge.  I  mean  to  say  that  both  faces  of  the  sledge 
were  rounding.  I  never  did  anything  with  the  sledge.  I 
never  searched  for  the  sledge  until  after  Dr.  Webster  was 
arrested.  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  There  is  another 
sledge  there  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  with  one 
round  face;  I  presume  it  belongs  to  Dr.  Webster. 

To  Mr.  Bemis.—l  don't  know  that  the  small  sledge  is 
called  a  geological  hammer. 

Resumed.— 1  generally  dine  at  1  o'clock,  at  the  time 
Dr.  Holmes's  lectures  begin.  I  was  detained  on  a  particu- 
lar day  to  examine  the  tickets  at  Dr.  Holmes's  lecture- 
room  door.  The  students  held  the  tickets  m  their  hands, 
showed  them,  and  passed  in.  The  students  usually  wish 
to  get  the  front  seats.  I  should  think  that  it  took  fifteen 
minutes  to  take  the  tickets,  as  some  of  the  students  usual- 
ly stopped  in  Dr.  Webster's  room  some  little  time  alter 
the  lecture  was  over.  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  while  on  the 
settee  in  Dr.  Ware's  room.  On  Friday  afternoon  I  thiuk 
I  heard  some  one  walking  in  the  laboratory. 

I  stood  at  the  door  leading  from  the  store-room  into  the 
laboratory.  I  heard  the  water  running.  I  can  t  say 
what  particular  object  I  had  tor  listening.  1  called  to 
mind  my  listening  at  the  time,  and  have  recollected  it 
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ever  Bhice.  I  say  the  noise  might  have  come  from  the 
dissecting  room,  as  well  as  the  laboratory.  When  Dr. 
Webster  came  down,  about  5^,  he  must  have  seen  me. 
He  did  not  speak  to  me;  he  blew  the  light  out.  I  went  to 
a  party  that  night,  but  before  going  I  tried  the  doors  af- 
ter Dr.  Webster  came  down.  I  wanted  to  get  in  to  clean 
up.  I  did  not  lock  the  dissecting  room  door,  as  it  locks 
of  itself  There  were  no  lights  in  the  dissecting  room,  but  a 
fire  in  the  stove  which  enabled  me  to  see.  I  tried  Dr.  Web- 
ster's doors  three  times  that  afternoon.  After  locking  the 
dissecting  room  door,  I  tried  all  Dr.  Webster's  doors  ex- 
cept his  lecture  room  door.  The  doors  have  no  slides. 
There  is  a  door  made  with  a  slide  in  it  which  is  fasten- 
ed on  the  inside.  That  door  was  not  open  when  I 
tried  to  get  in.  I  was  at  a  ball  on  Thursday  night. 
I  remained  until  12 J  o'clock;  came  home  alone.  I  shall 
not  answer  the  question  if  I  have  played  cards  in  Dr. 
Webster's  room.  If  you  refer  to  this  winter,  I  can  say 
no.  I  used  to  do  his  work  in  the  afternoon,  I  used  to 
draw  the  water  oflT  after  Dr.  Webster  left,  at  night,  when 
It  was  cold  enough,  so  as  to  keep  the  pipes  free.  My  fam- 
ily used  to  use  the  water  in  the  day  time,  at  Dr.  Webster's 
request.  I  put  on  another  pipe  to  draw  the  water  oiT, 
previous  to  Dr.  Webster's  arrest,  and  he  forbade  my  do- 
ing it.  I  have  changed  my  testimony  in  respect  to  the 
day  when  I  got  the  turkey.  I  stated  before  the  Coroner's 
Jury  that  Dr.  Webster  gave  me  an  order  tor  the  turkey 
on  Wednesday,  about  4  o'clock.  I  did  not  say  before  the 
Coroner's  Jury  that  it  was  before  or  after  I  had  made  a 
search.  I  said  the  order  was  given  afterwards,  if  I  said 
anything  about  the  search. 

[The  Court  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  reminded  him 
that  he  was  assuming  something,  and  stated  to  the  coun- 
sel the  precise  answer  given  by  the  witness.] 

To  the  Ck)un. — ^The  order  for  the  turkey  was  given  on 
Tuesday,  by  Webster.  It  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
that  I  searched. 

Resumed. — This  is  the  only  respect  in  which  I  changed 
my  testimony  that  I  can  recollect  of  I  did  not  reduce 
my  testimony  to  writing  before  I  went  before  the  Coro- 
ners' Inquest,  but  wrote  it  down  after  it,  the  heads  of  my 
evidence.  I  recollect  writing  that  Dr.  Webster  came  to 
his  lecture  room  on  Wednesday  after  I  made  the  search, 
and  went  down  stairs.  I  d.on't  recollect  any  other 
transactions  of  Wednesday  that  I  have  altered — I  may 
have  or  may  have  not.  All  along  that  week  and  after 
Dr.  Webster's  arrest  I  began  to  recall  the  facts  to  which 
I  testified  yesterday.  a 

I  thought  over  in  my  own  mind  from  day  to  day,  all  the 
facts.  I  told  my  wife  on  Sundav  night  I  was  going  to 
watch  over  every  step  he  took.  1  told  my  wife  this  as 
soon  as  I  had  had  my  interview  with  Dr.  Webster.  I 
told  my  suspicions  to  my  wife.  I  was  hunting  round  in 
the  neighborhood  on  Sunday,  and  looked  into  some  hous- 
es. I  never  told  anybody  that  I  meant  to  get  the  reward. 
Never  told  Dr.  Webster  so,  and  I  defy  you  to  prove  it.— 
[The  Court  again  interposed  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
question  put  by  Counsel  for  the  defence.]  I  did  under- 
take to  recollect  the  facts  that  excited  my  suspicion,  but  I 
did  not  write  them  down  until  after  the  Coroner's  Jury 
was  held.  I  was  standing  on  the  left  side  of  Grove  street, 
and  Dr  Webster  left  the  platform  and  came  riglit  up  and 
asked  me  the  questions  to  which  I  testified  yesterday. 

It  was  about  sundown  on  Sunday  evening.  I  can't  say 
that  I  examined  his  face  very  particularly — he  looked 
pale ;  he  did  not  look  at  me  when  he  struck  his  cane  down 
on  tlie  ground.  I  undertake  to  say  that  I  suspected  that 
Dr.  Webster  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Parkman 
had  been  in  the  College  until  Dr.  Webster  told  me  himself 
I  suspected  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  murdered  by 
some  one.  "  That  is  the  very  time  that  I  paid  him  ig483 
and  some  odd  cents,"  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Webster. 
He  said  "  he  counted  the  money  down  to  him  on  his  lec- 
ture room  table.  He  grabbed  the  money  up  and  ran  up 
two  steps  to  a  time  as  tast  fast  as  he  could  ;  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  would  go  and  discharge'  the  mortgage,  but  I  have 
not  been  over  to  Cambridge  to  see.  Inever  knew  that 
Dr.  Parkman  had  disappeared  until  I  read  it  in  the  Tran- 
script, and  I  am  come  over  to  see  about  it,  as  I  am  the 
anknown  gentleman  referred  to." 

On  Monday  my  wife  told  me  that  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman 
had  called  and  was  with  Dr.  Webster.  She  tcid  me  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  had  asked  for  me.  I  went  right  up 
to  the  laboratory  where  the  two  were.  I  don't  know  as  I 
thought  over  any  thing  at  that  moment  particularly  of 
what  had  occurred  previously.  I  was  thinking  over  the 
matter  all  the  time,  on  that  Monday  I  suspected  Dr. 
Parkman  had  met  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Webster. 
Dr.  Parkman  saw  me,  as  he  nodded.  I  did  not  tliink  it 
proper  to  go  through  the  lecture  room,  as  it  would  have 
crowded  both  gentlemen  out  of  their  places;  so  I  went 
down  the  laboratory  .stairs.  After  Mr.  Blake  called  and 
had  had  the  interview  with  Dr.  Webster,  I  went  out  of 
the  lecture  room  door. 

It  was  about  12  o'clock  that  Mr.  Kingsley  called  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  get  in  at  the  lower  doors  for  thev 
were  locked,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Starkweather  and 
I  went  into  tlie  lecture  room  door.  I  can't  say  whether 
the  Dr.  went  before  or  behind  us  as  we  passed  down 
through  the  room.    I  was  watching  Dr.  Webster  some ;  I 


saw  how  he  appeared.  I  looked  about  some  in  the  ro  om ; 
I  think  that  I  went  into  the  back  laboratory  first,  and  the 
others  followed  me  I  can't  say  whether  Dr.  Webster 
went  down  stairs  or  not.  I  can't  say  whether  I  saw  Dr. 
Webster  again  on  this  Monday  ;  I  heard  him  in  the  rooms 
— whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  I  can't  say.  On 
the  same  night,  Monday,  I  went  to  a  dance. 

I  tried  Dr.  Webster's  doors  all  the  afternoon.  I  did  not 
try  them  every  moment,  but  at  different  times.  My  only 
object  was  to  get  in  and  do  up  his  work.  I  always  had 
work  to  do.  On  Tuesday  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Webster  go 
into  the  building.  About  9J  or  10  A.  M.  I  went  into  the 
lecture  room,  and  found  Dr.  Webster  there,  busily  pre- 
paring for  his  lecture.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  the 
persons  came  there  and  made  such  examination  as  was 
made.    Dr.  Webster  let  them  into  the  lecture  room. 

[The  witness  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  interview 
as  te.stified  to  upon  the  direct  examination  ]  ^''"'M 

I  thought  that  Dr.  Webster  lead  them  away  froni  the 
privy,  and  turned  their  attention  to  another  quarter.  I 
recollect  that  it  was  after  I  said  "  that  is  the  Dr.'s  private 
privy"  that  Dr.  Webster  attempted  to  withdraw  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  from  the  privy.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  Dr.  Webster  wanted  to  get  people  away  as  soon 
as  he  could.  The  key  of  the  dissecting  vault  was  set  up 
on  end  on  the  bricks,  right  at  the  corner  of  the  vault;  it 
was  at  the  dark  corner,  where  no  one  ever  could  see  it. 

I  saw  Dr.  Webster  come  into  the  College  while  I  was  in 
the  passage.  I  went  into  the  entry  to  watch  him.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  about.  There  are  bells  in 
my  kitchen,  with  pulls  from  all  of  Dr.  Webster's  rooms. 
I  can't  say  which  bell  was  rung.  It  was  about  4  o'clock 
when  the  conversation  about  the  turkey  took  place.  The 
days  were  short.  It  was  not  dark  when  I  got  home  from 
Mr.  Foster's.  I  got  into  a  window ;  I  never  got  in  there 
betore,  as  I  never  had  occasion  to  The  window  is  below 
my  coal  cellar  and  Dr.  Webster's  coal-bin.  It  was  made 
when  the  house  was  built. 

I  might  have  said  that  I  did  not  see  the  Doctor  after 
the  gentlemen  left  until  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  as  I  made  a  mistake  about  the  turkey,  the  day  when 
the  order  was  given.  I  may  have  said  so  before  the  Coro- 
ner's jury.  I  would  not  swear  it  was  after  6  P.  M.,  that  I 
saw  the  Doctor.  I  had  got  home  with  the  turkey  some 
time  previously.  The  Doctor  came  down  with  the  light, 
blew  it  out,  and  placed  the  candle-stick  upon  the  settee. 
The  conversation  about  going  to  the  lodge,  and  Freema- 
sonry, was  after  I  had  received  the  turkey.  I  might  have 
tried  the  doors  after  I  got  back  from  the  lodge — I  can't 
say.  It  was  as  late  as  11  o'clock  when  I  got  back.  I  can't 
say  whether  I  tried  the  doors,  as  I  had  no  occasion  to.  I 
had  no  glasses  to  wash  since  the  Friday  previous.  I  guess 
there  were  not  many  glasses  there  after  Friday,  as  Dr. 
Webster  only  delivered  one  lecture  after  that  day.  There 
were  some  after  his  arrest,  which  I  emptied  of  water  to 
prevent  their  freezing. 

I  don't  recollect  of  saying  that  I  heard  any  one  in  Dr. 
Webster's  laboratory  at  1  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  I  don't 
think  that  i  said  any  such  a  thing.  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  heard  anybody  there.  Before  I  went  out  with  my  wife 
at  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  I  went  to  peek  at  Dr.  Web- 
ster's door.  Dr.  Webster  told  me  on  Tuesday  night  that 
he  should  not  want  any  fires  that  week.  Dr.  Webster 
was  a  man  who  wanted  pretty  hot  tires.  That  morning 
being  cold  as  1  thouglit,  1  thought  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  be  in  his  room  without  any  fires.  I  did  not  state 
before  the  Coroner's  Jury  that  I  heard  any  one  before  4 
o'clock  Wednesday,  in  Dr.  Webster's  room.  I  don't  re- 
collect of  saying  this. 

I  did  not  watch  any  great  time.  I  heard  Dr.  Webster 
stop  when  I  was  at  work  with  my  knife'j  and  this  was 
why  I  thought  he  heard  ma.  This  was  before  I  heard  the 
coal-hod.  I  heard  him  move  it  on  the  floor,  and  this  was 
after  1  laid  down  on  the  bricks.  I  said  that  I  saw  him  go 
to  the  lurnace.  The  cylinder  did  not  lay  upon  the  fur- 
nace, bur  upon  the  sand  bank.  The  heat  of  the  wall  I 
thoUf;;ii  very  strange,  as  I  never  knew  any  heat  was  there 
befori-  I  went  into  the  room,  but  I  did  not  unkiver  the 
furnace 

I  sail!  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  fire  there. 
When  1  put  my  hand  to  the  wall  it  was  about  half  afoot 
higher  than  my  head.  The  furnace  is  about  3  feet  high, 
and  the  heat  I  felt  was  above  my  head.  The  flue  runs 
up.  When  I  got  into  the  laboratory  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  fire  in  the  furnace.  There  had  been  no  fires 
in  the  large  furnace  since  Friday.  I  did  not  unkiver  the 
furnace  because  Dr.  Webster  had  told  me  never  to  touch 
articles  except  placed  upon  a  particular  table.  The  soap 
stone  cover  had  mineral  stones  upon  it — there  were  none 
of  the  stones  in  paper.  I  know  the  furnace  was  pretty 
hot — the  bricks  hot — but  I  can't  sa\'  that  there  was  any 
fire  in  the  furnace.  I  did  not  look  at  the  ashes.  The 
hogsheads  were  made  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Theyi 
had  never  been  used. 

I  took  the  broom  from  the  corner  of  the  coal-pen.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  Dr.  Parkman  might  be  in  the  hogs- 
head. I  found  two-thirds  of  the  water  gone ;  I  did  not 
think  of  finding  anything  in  the  furnace.  I  can't  say 
what  kind  of  a  lock  was  on  the  privy  ;  I  never  saw  it.  I 
believe  Mr.  Clapp  has  it.  I  believe  I  had  under  my  con- 
trol sixteen  keys.    I  did  not  try  to  get  into  the  privy  that 
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"Wednesday  afternoon ;  I  did  not  try  a  key.  We  have  got 
closets  but  no  keys  to  them.  1  should  not  think  the  lock 
to  the  privy  was  a  common  one.  I  made  no  attempt  to 
find  any  keys  to  fit  the  privy  lock.  I  was  not  in  the 
room  more  than  20  minutes ;  on  Wednesday  night  I  went 
to  a  cotilion  party.  If  I  had  known  a  key  about  the 
bouse  I  should  have  tried  it  to  the  privy. 

I  thought  the  spots  upon  the  floor  suspicious.  I  noticed 
spatters  on  the  stairs  more  than  any  where  else.  They 
y/ere  rather  red  then.  I  put  my  finger  down  and  tasted 
it.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  spots  were  blood,  and 
something  had  been  put  on  to  discolor  it.  I  thought  the 
spots  upon  ths  floor  of  the  upper  laboratory  were  suspi- 
cious. I  could  not  get  into  the  lecture  room  without 
breaking  the  door.  I  communicated  the  facts  about  the 
hogshead  right  away  to  my  wife,  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the 
kitchen.  I  communicated  them  to  Drs.  Bigelow  and 
Jackson  on  Friday. 

I  did  not  have  much  to  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
tried  the  doors— did  not  try  the  window.  I  did  not  see 
Dr.  Webster  on  Thursday,  but  I  did  not  know  but  that 
lie  might  have  tried  to  get  in.  I  was  about  on  Thursday. 
Before  Thui-sday  morning  I  had  communicated  my  sus- 
picions to  Dr.  Uannaford,  Bowdoin  Square.  On  Tuesday 
night  as  I  came  from  the  Lodge,  I  was  with  him  more 
than  an  hour.  Up  to  Thursday  morning  I  had  communi- 
cated my  suspicions  to  no  one  except  my  wife  and  Dr. 
Hannaford,  and  a  man  named  Thompson,  who  worked 
for  me.  On  Thursday  afternoon  I  communicated  with 
Mrs.  Harlow.  I  told  on  Friday  my  suspicions  to  Mr.  Tren- 
holm,  Drs.  Bigelow  and  Jackson. 

I  told  Mr.  Trenholm  after  I  came  up  from  work  from 
under  the  building,  after  Messrs.  Kingsley  and  Stark- 
weather went  away.  I  got  home  from  the  party  on  Wed- 
nesday at  10  or  ],0-J-  P.  M.  The  first  person  to  whom  I 
mentioned  that  we  could  not  get  under  the  building,  ex- 
cept through  the  wall,  was  Mr.  Fuller,  pn  Tuesday,  when 
we  were  under  the  building  looking  about. 
t;;I  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  floor  in  the  entry  to  get 
under  the  building,  as  I  had  told  Dr.  Webster  workmen 
had  got  under  before.  The  bricks  of  the  floor  are  laid  in 
mortar.  The  upper  laboratory  floor  bricks  are  laid  the 
same.  I  saw  the  floor  removed  when  the  Police  had 
charge  of  the  building.  I  did  not  see  any  more  sand  than 
would  naturally  be  with  the  bricks. 

To  a  Juror. — The  mortar  was  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
bricks  laid  on  it,  and  none  came  up  between  the  joints. 
There  was  sai.d  placed  all  over  the  brick  floor  and  swept 
so  as  to  fill  the  cracks. 

Resinned. — The  remains  were  two  or  three  feet  from  a 
perpendicular  line  let  fall  irom  the  privy  hole.  I  did  not 
get  in  through  the  opening  I  made  in  the  wall.  I  only 
put  my  head  in.  I  have  seen  the  knife  with  a  silver  sheath 
about  the  piemfses,  in  his  little  back  private  room.  The 
Doctor  kept  his  tools  in  that  room,  which  I  did  not  enter 
more  than  once.  I  fixed  the  time  of  seeing  the  clasp 
knife  on  the  Monday  before  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared. — 
I  have  seen  the  Doctor  cut  corks.  I  have  got  twine  for 
Dr.  Webster.  I  did  not  get  any  blood  before  for  Dr. 
Webster  during  this  course  of  lectures.  He  may  have 
had  blood  before,  but  1  do  not  recollect  of  getting  it  for 
him.  I  had  no  particular  signal  with  the  Doctor  to  get 
into  his  room.  If  anybody  called  I  used  to  knock  on  the 
door.  I  sometimes  found  the  lecture  room  locked,  but 
seldom.    I  did  not  knock  on  Friday. 

I  tried  the  doors  and  did  not  think  it  proper  to  knock 
simply  for  myself.  When  he  was  at  work  1  never  attempt- 
ed to  force  my  way  in.  I  did  not  attempt  to  be  more  ac- 
curate in  my  te.stiinony  before  tlie  Coroner's  Jury  than  I 
do  now„  I  did  go  to  Mr.  Merrill  to  correct  the  turkey 
affair.  I  don't  recollect  ot  going  to  correct  anything 
about  Tuesday's  search. 

I  may  have  made  .•-ome  minutes  of  testimony  before 
Coroners'  Jury  wus  held — I  did  alter.  I  kept  the  minute.- 1 
tolook  at.  I  never  wrote  the  heads  otf  but  once  I  did  [ 
not  examiiiC  the  minute.'*  every  day.  I  have  read  a  num- 
ber of  times  my  own  te.-'tiiuony  before  the  Coroners'  Jury. 
Not  a  hundred  times — but  twenty  times  I  guess.  I  u^^ed 
to  see  my  te.-tiujony.  I  kepi,  it  in  a  drawer  wheie  I 
kept  civ|,ars  and  IVequeutly  went  to  get  tue  articies. — 
I  have  jiever  had  a  copy  of  my  own  statement  before  the 
Coronei's  Jury.  I  nevei  ijvtd  in  tiie  book  (exhibited  by 
counsel)  the  statement  wiu<:a  I  made  before  the  Coroner's 
Jury.  It  was  my  own  minutes  I  saw.  I  never  heard  the 
book  read,  that  I  recollect  of. 

[Mr.  Sohier,  counsel  for  the  defence,  read  extracts  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  liittlefield  as  taken  before  the  Coro- 
ner's Jury,  as  to  going  down  town  on  Wednesday  at  9 
o'clock,  returninf,'  at  1  P.  M.,  hearing  some  one  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  feeling  heat  on  the  wall.  He  wished  to 
know  if  witness  did  not  thus  testify.  Some  discussion  en- 
sued between  the  opposing  counsel  and  Court,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped.! 

I  saw  the  rewards  ofi'ered  for  Dr.  Parkman  on  Monday 
when  I  met  Mr.  Tienhohn  di.-tnbuting  placards.  1  saw 
them  ituck  up  ill  great  nurnber^  all  around  the  College 
and  sheds— more  of  them  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  so 
small  a  space. 

1  was  at  the  toll  house  on  Cragie's  Bridge  Sunday  af- 
ternoon about  dark.  I  do  not  recollect  of  saying  at  that 
time  to  any  one  that  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  either  go  in  or 


out  of  the  College  on  Friday.  I  do  not  recollect  of  saying 
that  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  pay  Dr.  Parkman  any  money,  or 
that  I  knew  him  to  pay  him.  I  did  not  see  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Green  at  the  toll  house  at  the  time  I  spoke  of. 
[The  cross-examination  was  concluded  at  this  point 
when  a  recess  was  granted  to  accommodate  the  jury.  Th« 
witness  bore  himself  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion,  and 
did  not  falter  in  his  testimony,  except  upon  the  subject  of 
card  playing  in  the  Doctor's  room.  He  was  generally  very 
prompt  and  decided  in.  his  replies  to  the  questions  of 
Counsel,  which  certainly  were  urged  with  much  deter- 
mination and  skill.  Every  efibrt  deemed  legitimate  wa« 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  Counsel  to  elicit  any  tes- 
timony which  might  difier  with  that  advanced  upon  the 
direct'  examination. J 

Re-examined — I  have  never  made  any  claim  for  re- 
ward, and  disavow  in  Court  any  claim  to  reward  hereaf- 
ter. Concerning  the  turkey  affair,  I  happened  to  speak  to 
my  wife  about  its  being  Wednesday,  and  she  said  no,  that 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  went  to  Mr.  Foster,  and  found  the 
date  of  the  charge  the  same  as  that  upon  the  order.  It  was 
voluntary  on  ni>  part  in  going  to  Mr  Merrill  to  correct  my 
evidence,  without  consultation  with  any  government  offi- 
cer. I  only  went  once  to  correct  my  testimony.  I  was  two 
days  in  giving  my  testimony  before  the  Coroner's  jury.  I 
signed  the  book  and  my  deposition  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  the  cuts  or  hacks  in  the  sink  or 
the  laboratory  floor,  was  that  Saturday  after  Dr.  Web- 
ster's arrest.  They  may  have  been  there  before,  but  I 
never  saw  them.  I  never  knew  Dr.  Webster  to  hare  any 
other  keys  than  those  of  his  own  and  the  dissecting  rooms. 
A  key  to  the  front  door  was  found  in  Dr.  Webster's  pri- 
vate room  after  his  arrest.  I  only  knew  that  Mr.  Leigh 
and  myself  had  one. 

To  a  Juror. — It  was  after  dark  when  I  went  over  to  the 
toll-house. 

To  another. — I  do  not  know  that  any  ice  was  ever  thrown 
into  the  sink.  [The  locality  was  pointed  out  upon  the 
model.] 

To  the  Government. — Keys  were  found  to  the  upper  and 
lower  front  doors  of  the  building. 

To  the  Defence. — When  I  saw  the  cuts  in  the  sink  I  was 
looking  for  them.  A  piece  was  cut  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Coroner's  Jury.  I  have  known  ice  to  be  placed  in 
the  sink.  I  know  of  no  one  having  keys  to  the  laborato- 
ry but  Dr.  Webster. 

Andrix  a.  Foster,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  provision 
dealer  in  Court  street  I  supplied  a  turkey  to  Mr.  Little- 
field  on  Dr.  Webster's  order.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 27.  I  should  judge  it  was  between  3^  and  4 
o'clock.  I  have  not  got  the  order.  It  was  torn  up.  I 
hardly  ever  keep  such  orders  The  order  read  pretty 
much  as  thus  :  Please  deliver  Mr.  Littlefleld  a  nice  turkey 
weighing  (I  think  the  order  said)  9  lbs.,  and  charge  the 
same  to  me.  There  was  another  order  for  a  busliel  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  go  by  Mr.  Sawin  to  Cambridge.  I  iden- 
tify the  charges  upon  my  books. 

Cross  Examined. — I  communicated  these  facts  to  Mr. 
Littlefleld  a  week  or  two  after  Dr.  Parkman's  disappear- 
ance, in  my  shop.  He  came  to  ascertain  the  day  on  which 
he  got  the  turkey.  I  think  that  he  may  have  said  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  day. 

Caroline  M.  Liitlepield,  called  and  sworn.  Am  wifie  of 
Mr.  Littiefieid,  janitor  of  the  Medical  College;  occupy 
part  of  the  basement  story.  I  knew  Dr.  Parkman  by 
sight.  I  heard  of  his  disappearancf  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. I  know  I  heard  of  it  on  Sunday,  because  my 
husband  told  me  of  it.  I  think  I  heard  of  it  on  Saturday. 
[Witness  was  asked  if  she  cautioned  her  husband  on 
Sunday  to  conceal  his  suspicions  from  all  persons.  Coun- 
sel for  defence  objected  to  this  question  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  ,te>tiinony  dependent  upon  conversation.  A  brief 
araumenttoak  place  vyheu  the  Court  decided  that  it  should 
be"  admitted.]  On  Sunday  afternoon  ai'lei  tea,  he  went 
out  and  returned.  He  came  into  the  house  to  the  kitchen 
and  beckoned  to  me  to  go  into  the  bed-room. 

My  iiusbund  said  he  thought  as  much,  a.s  he  was  stand- 
ing there,  that  Dr.  Webster  murdered  Dr.  Parkman.  I 
said  what  makes  you  think  so,  don't  ever  mention  it 
again,  never  speak  of  it,  or  think  of  it  again,  for  mercy 
sake.  I  told  him  not  to  mention  it  again,  for  if  the  Pro- 
fessors should  get  hold  of  it,  it  would  make  trouble  for 
him. 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  noticed  anything  particular 
about  Dr.  Webster's  apartments  until  after  my  husband 
told  me  his  suspicions;  butafter  this  I  recollected  that  the 
laboratory  stairs  door  liad  been  fastened  during  Friday  or 
Saturday.  I  first  knew  it  ever  to  be  fastened  on  Friday, 
rhis  was  the  door  I  used.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  lectuies.  Dr.  Webster  asked  me  if  I  would  not  get  the 
water  from  his  laboratory,  as  he  did  not  like  to  lea.ve  it 
running  as  it  spattered  his  floor.  Somewhere  about  four 
o'clock  on  Friday  aitemoon  I  sent  a  little  girl  to  get  wa- 
ter that  way,  and  she  t-aid  she  could  not  get  in,  as  all  was 
fast.  I  told  her  she  must  be  mistaken,  but  I  went  with 
her  and  found  it  all  fastened. 

I  don't  recollect  any  thing  except  that.  I  recollected 
that  this  was  on  Friday  afternoon  ;  I  recollected  it  after  my 
husband  had  expressed  to  me  his  suspicions.  I  also  recol- 
lected that  the  door  was  closed  on  Saturday.  I  don't  recol- 
lect how  many  times  I  went  on  Saturday  to  the  door,  but 
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when  I  went  in  the  morning  to  get  water  for  breakfast  I 
found  the  door  fastened.  I  had  occasion  to  use  more  than 
on«  pail  a  day.  I  could  get  the  same  water  in  our  cellar, 
but  as  Dr.  Webster  requested  me  to  get  water,  I  thought  I 
would  go  where  he  wished. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  went  to  the  door  for  water  on 
Sunday.  On  Monday  morning  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman 
came  to  my  kitchen  door  and  asked  for  Mr.  Littlefield.  I 
told  him  he  was  about  the  building  somewhere.  He  then 
asked  for  Dr.  Webster,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was 
in.  as  I  saw  him  pass  up  a  few  minutes  before. 

I  showed  him  the  way,  and  1  went  to  the  door,  though 
I  did  not  know  he  could  get  in.  But  the  door  was  open. 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  went  up.  I  don't  know  as  I 
told  Dr.  Parkman  the  reason  why  he  could  not  get  in. 
Shortly  after,  I  went  to  the  door  to  get  water,  and  found 
it  fastened.  I  never  tried  the  other  door,  only  the  one 
from  the  cellar  to  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory.  I  think  it 
was  the  same  forenoon,  though  I  am  not  so  sure,  that  the 
express  man  brought  a  bundle  of  grape  vines,  a  box,  and 
a  bag,  and  placed  them  on  our  cellar  floor,  which  was 
never  done  before,  in  our  apartments,  as  he  always 
carried   them   to   Dr.  Webster's  apartments  himself. — 

At  other  times  when  Dr.  Webster  was  out,  the  Express 
man  would  get  in  by  means  of  a  key  hung  up  about  the 
doors.  This  time  the  articles  were  left  in  our  apartments. 
I  don't  know  where  the  key  was  that  morning.  I  don't 
recollect  anything  in  particular,  though  I  tried  the  doors  a 
number  of  times,  though  the  next  Thursday  the  doors  were 
locked.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Littlefield  to  put  the  grape 
Tines  into  the  laboratory — he  said  he  could  not,  as  the 
doors  were  all  locked  up,  and  he  went  to  the  door,  shook 
it,  and  said,  "  you  see  I  cannot  get  in."  The  grape  vines 
and  the  box  were  there,  whether  the  bag  was  or  not,  I 
can't  say.  The  grape  vines  were  in  my  way,  and  the 
children  were  getting  them  all  over  the  room.s. 

On  Wednesday,  I  savr  Mr.  Littlefield  listening  and  try- 
ing to  look  through  the  key-hole.  When  he  saw  me,  I 
told  him  to  come(away,and  I  asked  him-(answer  arrested  ) 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Littlefield  in  Dr.  Webster's  apartments 
the  same  day.  I  don't  know  that  my  husband  built  any 
fires  in  Dr.  Webster's  apartments  during  the  week.  I 
know  that  he  goes  to  build  fires,  but  I  do  not  go  with  him, 
and  cannot  say  the  fires  were  built.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  regulation  of  lectures.  I  saw  Dr.  Webster 
pass  through  our  entry  on  Monday, when  Dr.  Sam'l  Park- 
man  called;  on  Wednesday  also,  when  he  came  as  early 
as  eight  o'clock,  I  saw  him  pa.ss  through    our  entry. 

He  turned  to  the  door  which  passed  up  the  frout  entry, 
not  to  the  laboratory  door.  I  observed  nothing  more  than 
his  passing  through.  I  don't  knew  how  long  Dr.  Samuel 
Parkman  remained.  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  come  to  the  Col- 
lege on  Friday  morning;  can't  say  at  what  hour.  It  was 
a  rather  late  breakfast,  as  Mr.  Littlefield  had  been  out  the 
night  before;  and  did  not  get  up ;  I  tried  to  call  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield up  earlier.  Dr.  W.  came  into  our  kitchen,  took  up 
a  paper,  and  said,  "Mr.  Littlefield,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  Dr.  Parkman?"  My  husband  replied,  '-No,  I 
have  not,"  which  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Doctor  said  tliai  a  woman  saw  a  large  bundle  put  into 
a  cab,  the  number  of  the  cab  had  been  taken  ;  that  tliey  had 
gone  to  see  the  cab,  and  it  was  all  covered  with  blood.— 
On  Thursday  I  knew  of  Mr.  LittJefleld  going  to  dig 
through  the  wall.  I  know  that  he  went  to  borrow  tools. 
I  saw  an  axe  which  Mrs  Harlow  brought  herself. 

Mr.  Littlefield  replied  "  a  great  many  stories  are  flying 
about  and  you  don't  know  what  to  believe,"  and  then  he 
said  that  Dr.  Webster  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  he  pretended,  but  this  was  said  after  Dr.  Webster 
went  out.  I  knew  Mr.  Littlefield  commenced  digging  un- 
der the  laboratory  on  Thursday.  I  saw  him  go  down.  I 
should  think  that  he  was  digging  about  an  hour. 

About  3  P.  M.  on  Friday,  he  said  he  would  commence 
digging  again  ;  but  I  had  to  watch  both  days  for  Dr.  VV  eb- 
ster.  About  3  o'clock  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  Mr. 
Littlefield  went  down  to  dig  again.  After  half  or  tiiiee- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  thought  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  out  of 
the  window  where  I  was  watching. 

If  Dr.  Webster  came  1  was  not  to  let  him  in  until  I 
struck  four  times  witl;  a  hammer  which  I  had.  When  I 
thought  it  was  D. .  Webster  I  struck  four  times,  and  Mr. 
Littlefield  came  .-i'.  It  was  Mr.  Starkweather.  While 
Mr.  Littlefield  w;is  out  talking.  Dr.  Web.^ler  came  to  the 
College,  went  to  the  door  of  the  laboratory  and  unbolted 
it.  I  heard  him  unbolt  it  and  take  in  the  grape  vines,  and 
then  he  went  away,  leaving  the  door  unlocked  as  he  had 
usually  done  before  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
I  saw  the  door  standing  a  little  ways  ajar.  Tlieu  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield came  in  and  went  to  digging  again.  Dr.  Webster 
went  right  out — was  not  in  tlie  building  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  saw  Doctor  Webster  pass  through  the  en 
try,    but  I    could  not  tell    which    door  he    went   out. 

While  the  Dr.  was  in,  Mr.  Littlefield  was  out  talking 
with  the  Police  oflicers.  Mr.  Littlefield  had  not  been 
more  than  10  minutes  under  the  building  before  he  came 
up.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  afi'ected,  more  than  I 
ever  saw  him  before  in  my  life.  * 

[Questions  were  put  to  the  witness  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Littlefled,  his  conversation,  &c.,  at  the  time  he 
came  from  under  the  building.  Tliis  series  of  questions 
wai  objected  to  by  the  Defence,  and  the  question  was  ar- 


gued, the  government  contending  that  the  testimony  to 
be  elicited  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  oas^ 
especially  upon  the  possible  line  of  defence  that  might  be 
set  up,  going  to  show  that  appearances  were  assumed^ 
The  questions  were  allowed  as  to  appearance.] 

Wlien  he  came  up  he  appeared  very  much  affected,  and 

burst  out  a  crying,  and  said ["  You  must  not  state  the 

conversation,"  interrupted  Mr.  Clifford.  "I  can't  say 
any  thing  else,  then,"  replied  the  witness.]  Mr.  Little- 
field locked  the  doors  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Trenholm,  the  police  ofiicer,  came  in  five  or  ten 

■  lutes  after  Mr.  Littlefield  went.    He  asked  for  Mr.  Lat- 

■iield,  and  I  told  him  he  was  gone  to  Dr.  Bjgelow.  I 
unlocked  the  cellar  door  with  the  key  of  another  door, 
and  Mr.  Trenholm  went  down.  • 

He  was  not  gone  more  than  five  minutes  I  stould  think. 
He  came  up  and  said  there  was  no  mistake —  (Answer  ar- 
rested). Mr.  Trenholm  remained  at  the  College  until  M*. 
Littlefield  and  Mr.  Clapp  returned. 

No  one  else  went  down  while  Mr.  Littlefield  was  gone. 
I  was  then  about  the  house.  After  the  oflicers  came  I 
went  into  my  own  apartments,  not  wishing  to  hear  or 
know  anything  more  about  the  matter.  I  never  saw  any 
bed  clothes  brought  there  by  the  Express-man. 

Cross-examined — It  was  after  dark  when  I  went  after  the 
water.  The  boy,  my  own  child,  is  four  years  of  age,  the 
little  girl  about  eight— the  little  girl  is  not  mine.  Some- 
times the  little  boy  sets  up  late — sometimes  he  goes  to 
bed  early;  that  night  we  were  in  so  much  confusion  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  go  to  bed  before  twelve  o'clock. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  bag  was  tan  or  not,  or  wheth- 
er I  ever  saw  any  tan  in  the  laboratory  or  not.  When 
Dr.  Webster  carried  these  articles  in  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  remained.  I  did  not  see  him  take  the  articles  in; 
they  were  there  when  he  went  in,  but  were  gone  after  he 
left. 

We  had  a  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  day,  and  Mr.  Little- 
fleM  said  Prof.  Webster  gave  it  to  him.  When  he  men- 
tioned about  the  turkey  I  corrected  Mr.  Littlefield  as  to 
the  date;  this  was  before  the  Coroner's  Jury  was  held.  I 
didn't  know  what  he  stated  before  the  Coroner's  Jury. 

John  Maxweli,  called  and  sworn.  I  live  in  Fruit  Street 
Place.  I  know  Mr.  Littlefield.  I  knew  Dr.  George  Park- 
man.  He  lived  in  Walnut  street.  I  recollect  Mr.  Little- 
field getting  me  to  take  a  note  to  Dr.  Parkman  the  week 
before  he  disappeared.  It  was  about  12  o'clock. 

I  did  carry  tlie  note  to  Dr.  Parkman's  house.  It  was 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  I  delivered  the  note  into  Dr. 
Parkman's  own  hands. 

John  Hathaway  called  and  sworn.  I  have  charge  of 
the  medicines  at  the  Massaciiusetts  General  Hospital.  Mr. 
Littlefied  applied  to  me  for  blood  the  Thursday  previous 
to  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  I  am  impressed  that  it  was  the 
day  before  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance.  I  attended  all 
the  Chemical  lectures. 

Cross  Examined.  I  fix  the  day,  as  there  was  only  one 
more  chemical  lecture  that  week. 

The  Court  gave  some  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  then 
adjourned  to  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


SIXTH    DAT. 


Monday,  March  25th,  1850. 

The  prisoner  was  in  the  dock  this  morning  a  few  min- 
utes before  9  o'clock.  His  appeaiance  indicated  that  the 
recess  from  Saturday  down  to  this  morning,  had  been  at- 
tended with  beneficial  effects,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
His  countenance  was  less  haggard,  and  his  manner  was 
calm  and  collected.  During  the  arduous  sittings  of  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  the  prisoner  appeared  to  sufler  quite  as 
much  from  the  confinement  of  the  room  and  the  close  at- 
tention which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  testimony,  as 
from  any  other  cau.se.  He  was  also  quite  bhsy  in  takmg 
notes  of  Littlefield's  evidei^ce.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
draw  any  conclu.sion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  from  his 
manner,  and  it  seems  somewhat  unwise  to  us  for  individ- 
uals to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Miss  Sarah  Bubsell,  called  and  sworn.  I  know  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Littlefield.  I  am  niece  of  Mrs.  Littlefield.  I  recol- 
lect making  a  visit  to  them  last  fall.  I  came  on  the  19th 
of  November,  and  went  home  the  23d.  My  home  is  at 
Medford.  While  there  I  recollect  of  hearing  of  Dr.  Park- 
man's  disappearance.  Heard  of  it  Friday.  I  mean  to 
say  1  heard  of  it  on  Friday  in  the  afternoon.  I  heard 
them  talking  about  it  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

I  went  to  the  door  on  Friday  between  4  and  5  o'clock  to 
let  a  gentleman  in ;  the  front  door.  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained his  name  was  Mr.  Pettee.  I  did  not  know  his 
name  at  the  time.  I  did  not  let  him  in  at  tlie  front  door. 
As  I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  was 
lying  down,  and  Mrs.  Littlefield  was  gone  out,  I  went  to 
the  front  door.  When  I  got  there  the  key  was  not  in  the 
front  door,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  it.  The 
door  was  locked. 

I  looked  through  the  side-lights  and  saw  a  gentleman, 
who  asked  fur  Mr.  Littlefield.  The  door  was  at  the  top 
of  the  steps.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  laid 
down, but  if  he  would  o;o  round  to  the  other  door  I  would 
call  Mr.  Littlefield.    He  went  down  to  the  other  door.    I 
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went  down  stairs  to  the  bed-room  door  and  called  Mr. 
Littlefield.  As  I  was  passing  into  the  entry  I  saw  Mr. 
Littlefield  come  out  of  the  bed-room  door  in  his  stocking- 
feet.  I  then  passed  into  the  kitchen  and  Mr.  Littlefield 
went  to  the  door. 

Cross  Examined. — I  recollect  it  was  between  4  and  5 
o'clock,  because  Mr.  Littlefield  had  laid  down  after  the 
lecture  that  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littlefield  were  out 
to  Medford,  speaking  about  the  matter,  and  father  asked 
me  if  I  recollected  anything  about  it,  and  I  stopped  and 
recollected  of  the  day,  the  only  time  that  I  went  to  the 
fi-ont  door.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  disappearance  when 
I  went  to  the  front  door. 

JosHPH  W.  Preston,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  student  ot 
medicine.  Have  attended  the  last  course  of  medical  lec- 
tures. Attended  Dr.  Webster's  lectures.  I  think  I  recol- 
lect when  the  talk  was  about  the  disappearance  of  Dr. 
Parkman.  I  recollect  seeing  Dr.  Webster  Friday,  the 
23d,  after  the  lectures  were  over,  about  6  o'clock.  I  saw 
him  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  carriage  shed  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  building,  and  he  entered  the  shed.  I  did  see 
him  enter  the  shed.  I  am  not  able  to  state  whether  he 
entered  the  College  or  not.  I  am  perfectly  confident  it 
was  Friday  night,  the  23d.  I  passed  him  on  the  walk, 
as  I  was  passing  out  of  the  dissecting  room  entry. 

Cross  Examined.— The  shed  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building  from  the  dissecting  room.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er 1  touched  him  or  not.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  Dr.  Web- 
ster only  bowed.  I  was  to  meet  two  young  men  on  Han- 
orer  street,  that  evening — medical  students.  1  had  met 
them  on  Thursday  night.  I  expected  to  be  detained  on 
Saturday  night,  and  agreed  to  meet  them  on  Friday  night. 
It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  to  meet  Dr.  Webster 
there  that  night.  I  think  that  I  mentioned  it  to  some 
one  as  a  remarkable  fact.  It  was  not  far  from  Thanks- 
giving night  that  I  mentioned  this.  Whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after  I  don't  know.  I  fix  the  hour,  as  we  usually 
Lad  tea  at  6i  P.  M.,  and  I  was  to  meet  the  young  men  at 
7  o'clock.  I  came  from  the  dissecting  room — left  some 
one  there.  I  don't  know  how  many.  [The  witness  spoke 
in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice,  that  we  could  not  be  certain  ot 
any  thing  he  said.] 

Re-examined. — I  have  never  seen  the  Dr.  there  before 
that  time,  and  this  it  was  which  made  me  consider  it  re- 
markable.   This  is  the  second  and  last  course  of  lectures. 

William  Calhoun,  called  and  sworn.  I  drive  a  team 
for  Mr.  Fuller,  the  iron  founder:  know  Mr.  Littlefield; 
live  on  corner  of  Fruit  street.  About  the  time  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  disappearance,  I  recollect  seeing  Dr.  Webster 
one  Sunday  night,  the  first  after  Dr.  Parkman  was  mis- 
sing. 1  saw  him  in  front  of  the  College  in  North  Grove 
street.  I  was  with  Mr.  Littlefield,  talking  with  him.  Dr. 
Webster  was  about  twenty  paces  ofi",  coming  down  Fruit 
street  towards  us.  I  had  no  watch,  but  I  should  think  it 
was  about  4  o'clock.  It  was  pretty  clear.  Dr  Webster 
came  up  to  Mr.  Littlefield— says  he,  "did  you  see  any 
thing  of  Dr.  Parkman  the  latter  part  of  last  week?' 
"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Littlefield,  "  I  did."  "  Whereabouts  did 
you  see  him  ?"  "  About  the  ground  where  we  now  stand 
on."  "  Which  way  was  the  Doctor  coming?"  Little- 
field answered,  "He  was  coming  towards  the  College." 
"  Where  was  you  when  you  saw  him  ?"  Mr.  Little- 
field said,  "  Somewhere  about  the  front  door  of  the  Col- 
lege." He  also  asked,  "Did  you  see  him  enter  the  Col- 
lege?" Mr.  Littlefield  said,  "No,  as  I  went  and  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  rooms."  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
College,  and  can't  say  what  room.  He  also  asked  what 
time  it  was  when  he  saw  Dr.  Parkman  ?  Mr.  Littlefield 
answered,  "It  was  about  1^  o'clock."  The  Doctor  said  he 
paid  him  $483  on  his  lecture  room  table,  and  the  Dr.  grab- 
bed it  up,  or  wrapped  it  up,  and  ran  away,  or  went  ofi'  as 
fiast  as  he  could,  or  something  like  that,  and  that  he  must  go 
go  Cambridge,  and  see  if  the  mortgage  was  discharged,  and 
everything  done  up  in  good  shape:  and  that  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  him,  and  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say.  He, 
W.  did  not  say  whether  Dr.  Parkman  made  any  answer 
or  not,  he  said  that  it  was  the  last  he  ever  saw  Dr.  Park- 
man,  and  this  I  recollect  well  euouxh.  I  can't  say  about 
the  Dr.'s  manners  for  I  was  never  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman — never  spoke  with  the  gentleman  before.  He 
had  a  cane — put  it  down  on  the  ground  several  times — that 
is,  let  it  drop.  While  Dr.  Web.-ter  was  talking  he  had  his 
face  to  the  College.  Mr.  Littlefield  was  sidewise,  Mr. 
Webster  and  I  fronted  the  College.  I  did  not  take  partic- 
ular attention,  as  I  never  thought  of  giving  evidence 
about  it. 

Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  called  and  sworn.  1  am  one  ol 
the  Professors  of  the  Medical  College— of  Pathological 
Anatomy;  known  Mr.  Littletield  since  I  was  a  Professor, 
perhaps  longer,  may  be  seven  years.  It  was  about  1  o'clock 
of  the  day  of  Dr.  Webster's  arrest,  Littlefield  applied  to 
me  for  some  purpose.  I  was  at  the  Medical  College  that 
forenoon  about  that  hour,  when  Mr.  Littlefield  came  to 
my  room,  and  began  to  speak  about  Dr.  Parkman.  He 
did  not  make  any  direct  application  to  me  to  do  anything 
or  for  leave  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Littlefield  informed  me 
that  he  had  already  commenced,  and  partially  dug 
through  the  wall.  I  advised  him  to  go  on  and  finish  the 
opening  through  the  wall. 

I  cannot  repeat  the  very  terms  in  which  I  gave  the  ad- 
tIm.    I  told  him  if  he  made  any  discovery,  to  go  at  once 


and  inform  Dr.  Bigelow,  Senior,  of  the  fact,  and  to  call 
at  my  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house,  and  leave 
his  name  upon  my  slate,  if  I  was  not  in.  I  enjoined  strict 
secresy  on  him  in  case  he  made  no  discovery.  When  I 
came  home  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  I  found  his 
name  upon  my  slate.  I  don't  know  that  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  anatomical  subjects  has  been  used  in  the 
chemical  room,  and  probably  should  have  not  known  it  if 
there  had  been. 

Georqe  W.  Trenholm,  called  and  sworn.  Last  Novem- 
ber my  beat  was  in  the  district  near  the  Medical  College. 
Knew  Mr.  Littlefield,  the  janitor.  Have  known  him  for 
two  or  three  years.  Knew  Professor  Webster.  The  first 
time  I  saw  Professor  Webster  after  Dr.  Parkman's  disap- 
pearance was  on  Tuesday  night,  about  ^  before  4  o'clock. 
I  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Littlefield.  He  came  up  and 
asked  me  "  what  about  this  $20  bill  ?"  I  told  him  1  had 
not  heard  any  thing  about  it.  He  then  said  that  an  Irish- 
man had  offered  a  S20  bill  on  the  Cambridge  side,  and 
they  had  taken  it  from  him.  This  was  not  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Blake.    I  am  mistaken. 

[A  wrong  day  was  assigned  by  the  witness  for  this  con- 
versation ;  and  he  corrected  himself  and  said  something 
about  an  interview  between  Mr.  Blake  ind  himself,  in 
which  Dr.  Webster  spoke  of  $283  being  paid  by  him  to 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  Dr  Parkman  saying  he  would  go  and 
discharge  the  mortgage.  If  the  junior  counsel  for  the 
Government  had  put  his  questi  ns  in  a  more  comprehensivt 
manner,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided  in  a  great 
measure. 1  "Ss^^fiB 

On  the  "day  of  the  arrest  I  was  passing  by  the  Medical 
College  about  3^  o'clock ;  met  Mr.  Littlefield  and  he  told 
me  he  was  digging  through  the  \vall  and  had  his  suspi- 
cions about  Dr.  Webster.  He  said  that  he  had  told  tne 
officers  that  every  place  had  been  searched  but  that  one ; 
that  he  was  digging  through  the  wall  to  satisfy  himself. 
He  took  me  into  the  entry  of  the  dissecting  room  and 
told  me  that  the  wall  had  been  very  hot  the  week  before. 
I  put  my  hand  to  it  but  could  feel  no  heat  then.  '--i^ 

I  went  out  of  the  building  and  was  talking,  and  it  was 
then  that  Dr.  Webster  said,  "  what  about  that  $20  bill?" 
The  toll  man  said  it  was  strange  that  an  Irishman  should 
have  a  $20  bill,  and  he  asked  him  where  he  got  it,  and 
he  said  "  from  Dr.  Webster."  Dr.  Webster  said  that  the 
Marshal  sent  for  him  to  identify  the  bill,  but  he  said  he 
could  not  swear  to  it.  The  Doctor  then  went  off",  bidding 
good  day.  Littlefield  told  me  to  come  back  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  he  would  then  be  through  the  wall. 

1  was  gone  about  twenty  minutes;  came  back,  asked  Lit- 
tlefield's  wife  if  he  had  come  up  from  under  the  building. 
She  said  he  had,  and  had  gone  to  Dr.  Bigelow's.  I  asked 
if  he  had  found  any  thing,  and  she  said  he  had.  She 
asked  if  I  was  afraid  to  go  down,  and  I  said  not.  She 
showed  me  the  way  to  the  trap-door.  I  went  down  with 
a  light  and  crawled  out  to  where  he  had  dug,  put  the 
lamp  through  and  my  head  up  to  my  shoulders  and  look- 
ed through  and  saw  the  parts  of  a  body  shown  afterwards 
to  Coroner  Pratt  and  Professor  Webster.  I  came  up  and 
waited  there,  when  Mr.  Littlefield  returned  with  the 
Marshal,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

I  a.«sisted  in  taking  out  tne  remains.  We  all  went  down 
to  get  the  remains.  Mr.  Littletield  and  I  crawled  through 
the  hole.  I  held  the  lamp,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  passed  the 
remains  through.  They  were  only  pa.'-sed  through  the 
wall  and  laid  upon  some  boards  close  under  the  building. 
After  the  remains  were  taken  out,  and  before  Dr.  VVeb- 
ster  came,  I  dou't  recollect  that  anything  was  done  to  the 
laboratory.  The  remains  were  left  at  the  side  of  the  wall 
until  the  party  returned  in  charge  of  Professor  Webster. 
The  Marshal  left  me  in  charge  of  the  building,  and  I 
did  take  charge.  No  one  beside  me  was  left.  It  was 
nearly  11  o'clock  when  Prof.  Webster  and  his  party  came. 
I  was  not  at  the  front  door  when  they  came.  Mr.  Little- 
field came  and  told  me  that  the  party  had  returned,  and 
Mr.  L.  and  1  forced  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  so  that 
the  party  could  get  in.  Some  one  asked  for  the  key  of  the 
privy  door,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  made  answer  that  the  Doc- 
tor had  the  key,  as  he  always  had  it  himself.  The  Doctor 
then  pointed  to  a  hook,  or  a  nail,  and  said  it  was  up  there. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Starkweather  took  the  key  down  and 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Littlefield.  He  and  I  went  down  to  the 
laboratory,  and  the  key  would  not  unlock  the  privy  door. 
I  then  tried  the  key  and  told  Mr.  Littlefield  that  it  was 
not  the  key.  We  went  up  stairs,  and  Littletield  told 
Prof.  Webster  that  that  was  not  the  key.  I  don't  know 
that  I  recollect  what  Prof.  Webster  said.  The  door  was 
then  broken  open.  Up  in  the  back  room  I  did  not  take 
so  much  notice  of  Prof.  Webster  as  down  in  the  labora- 
tory. He  appeared  diflerent  in  the  two  rooms — more  agi- 
tated in  the  laboratory.  Snapped  at  water  given  to  him. 
I  remember  the  enquiry  made  about  the  bones  in  the 
furnace,  but  by  whom  I  don't  know;  it  was  while  the  Dr. 
was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Rice  and  myself,  re- 
mained in  charge  all  night.  I  remained  there  Saturday, 
and  until  Sunday.  I  was  alone;  I  left  for  a  few  moments 
only.  Until  Sunday  night  the  place  was  under  custody 
ot  the  Police.  The  remains  were  put  into  a  box  in  the 
privy  and  nailed  up.  No  instructions  were  given  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Littleheld's  movements,  and  no  oversight 
was  exercised. 

I  remember  an  enquiry  w  lile  Dr.  Webster  was  up  in 
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■Hie  back-room,  about  a  hatchet,  and  Dr.  Webster  said  it 
was  in  the  sink  in  the  lower  laboratory.  Search  was 
made  for  it  in  the  upper  room  previous  to  the  enquiry.  I 
don't  recollect  whether  it  was  Sunday  or  Saturday  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Clapp  fitted  a  key  into  the  privy  lock,  which 
was  on  the  floor  in  the  laboratory. 

Cross  Examined. — It  was  on  Friday  that  Dr.  Webster 
accosted  me  about  the  S20  bill.  He  was  acquainted  with 
me  slightljr.  A  week  or  two  before  he  asked  me  to  make 
some  inquiries  in  regard  to  police  matters.  1  saw  Mr. 
Littlefield  on  Saturday.  There  was  a  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Kingsley  and  him.  On  Friday,  the  30th,  Mr. 
Littlefield  told  me  about  his  suspicions  of  Dr.  Webster. 
He  told  me  he  did  not  wish  me  to  mention  it  to  any  one 
until  he  had  ascertained.  Mr.  Kiugsley  asked  Mr.  Little- 
field on  Saturday  if  he  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  not  seen  him  for  three  or  four  days.  But  he 
went  to  the  Marshal's  office  to  contradict — [but  the  an- 
swer was  arrested  by  the  Court.] 

The  conversation  between  Mr.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Kingsley 
and  I,  did  not  last  more  than  2  or  3  minutes.  Littlefield 
did  not  say  when  he  had  last  seen  Dr.  Parkman.  I  assis- 
ted in  breaking  open  the  privy  door  by  driving- back  the 
bolt  with  the  hatchet.    The  lock  fell  off  that  nipht. 

Nathaniel  D  Sawin,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  an  ex 
pressman;  run  the  Cambridge  and  Boston  Express;— 
know  Prof.  Webster.  I  have  brought  in  and  carried  out 
articles  for  him.  Brought  them  in  the  week  of  Dr.  Park 
man's  disappearance.  I  recollect  of  bringing  them  in.  I 
was  there  on  Monday,  26th  November,  and  brought  in 
two  bundles.  I  called  them  faggots,  or  cuttings  of  grape 
vines.  I  took  them  at  Professor  Webster's  house.  I 
brought  also  an  empty  box  and  a  bag  of  tan.  The  box  was 
about  a  foot  square — a  soap  box.  I  took  the  bag  and  box 
from  Dr.  Webster's  house  in  Cambridge. 

I  received  directions  from  Dr.  Webster  to  leave  them 
tn  Littlefleld'ti  cellar,  and  he  said  "  I  will  take  them  into 
my  laboratory  myself."  1  never  received  any  similar  in- 
structions before.  I  have  been  in  the  business  three 
years  next  August.  I  suppose  I  have  been  to  the  College 
200  times  at  least.  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  leave 
articles  in  the  lower  laboratory.  Sometimes  in  the  up- 
per. I  would  take  the  keys  in  Mr.  Littlefleld's  kitchen, 
hung  up  in  a  small  case  at  the  left  hand  of  the  door,  as  I 
went  out  of  the  entry  into  the  kitchen. 

The  Monday  when  I  left  the  articles,  I  looked  for  the 
keys  and  tried  to  open  the  door.  I  took  hold  of  the  labo- 
ratory stairs  door  to  set  the  articles  in,  but  found  it  fast. 
1  went  through  the  entry  to  the  store-room  door,  and 
found  it  fast  like  the  other  one.  I  then  looked  for  the 
keys,  and  could  not  find  them.  I  always  went  into  the 
store-room  door.  1  went  there  again  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, that  Wednesday,  and  carried  two  boxes.  The 
largest  was  about  2J  feet  long,  1  foot  deep,  10  inches  wide 
— the  other  was-  about  1|-  foot  square.  The  small  box  was 
full,  and  the  other  empty.  I  left  them  in  Littlefield's 
cellar  where  I  left  those  on  Monday. 

A  piece  of  the  cover  of  the  small  box  was  broke  off  one 
end,and  I  observed  a  piece  of  a  small  check  handkerchief. 
I  did  not  try  the  door.  I  saw  the  other  things  there,  I 
saw  the  grape  vines  and  the  box  there,  but  not  the  bag 
of  tan.  If  it  had  been  there  I  think  I  should  have  seen 
it.  I  went  to  the  College  after  the  arrest  of  Professor 
Webster.  I  could  not  find  but  one  box  I  could  identify, 
and  that  wa.s  the  small  one  I  took  on  Wednesday,  this 
was  the  box  which  had  the  check  handkerchief.  It  was 
marked  with  red  chalk  "J.  W.  Webster,  Cambridge." 
I  saw  the  grajje  vines  but  not  the  other  things.  The  oth- 
er boxes  wei  e  composed  of  pine. 

Cross-examined.  I  carry  boxes  very, frequently  to  the 
College.  I  never  saw  any  tan  in  barrels  in  the  lower 
laboratory.  Dr.  Webster  did  not  say  the  door  was 
locked  when  I  took  the  things  there  on  Monday  I 
have  seen  the  clasp  knife  before;  I  saw  it  on  the  17th  oi 
November,  iu  Dr.  Webster's  bauds,  in  hir  /jaidei..  tie 
wastrimminy  his  grapevines.  I.sp(>k!-;o  him,  and  no- 
ticed the  knife,  as  it  wat;  a  very  peculiar  knife.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  thi-i  is  the  knife— I  am  positive. 

Dbbastus  (LAPP  called  and  .sworn.  Have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Police  since  1828.  [Two  notes,  an  account, 
and  a  memorandum,  were  exhibited  to  the  witness  and 
Identified  by  him.] 

On  the  5th  of  December  I  was  directed  by  the  City  Mar- 
shal to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  get  a  Cambridge  officer  and 
learch  the  house  of  Dr.  Webster ;  I  took  oliicei-  Hopkms 
of  Boston,  and  procured  the  aid  of  officer  Sanderson  of 
Cambridge.  Went  to  the  hou.se  of  Dr.  Webster;  the  oth 
ers  went  up  stairs;  I  remained  down  stairs  This  was 
the  second  search.  I  went  to  search  for  a  particular  par- 
cel of  papers  iu  Dr  Wei  ster's  house.  In  consequence  ot 
what  was  said,  I  asked  Mis.  Webster  if  she  had  in  her 
possession  any  particular  piiioel  or  package  given  by  ttie 
defendant  at  the  bar.  In  a  short  time  after  asking  that 
question  Mr.  Sanderson  came  down  with  a  bundle  of  pa- 
J)er8.  Mrs.  Webster  remained  down  a  portion  of  the 
time.  They  not  being  articles  named  in  tlio  seai  ch  war- 
rant, I  reque.-ted  him  to  replace  them  in  the  trunk  where 
he  found  them  and  to  bring  the  trunk  down.  The  trunk 
was  broughi  down,  and  I  requested  Mrs.  Webster  to 
hand  certain  papers  to  me,  as  I  wished  to  take  thena  to  the 
oit^,  and  I  w  ould  give  a  receipt,  which  I  did. 


I  believe  the  officers  went  up  stairs  again,  but  this  was 
all  we  found  or  took  away.  The  Cambridge  officer  had  a 
search  warrant.  I  did  not  know  what  the  package  con- 
tained I  asked  for,  but  I  supposed  what  Mrs.  Webster 
handed  me  was  the  one.  I  recognized  the  handwriting  of 
Dr.  Parkman  on  two  of  the  papers.  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Webster  a  note  dated  June  22d,  1842,  for  $400;  a  note 
dated  Jan.  22d,  1847,  for  $2432;  and  an  account  dated 
April   26th,    1849.    I   put  my  mark  upon  the  papers. 

The  following  copy  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  was  thea 
read  and  put  into  the  case : 
$400  Boston,  June  5!Sd.  1842. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  George  Parkmam 
or  order,  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Dollars  in  fifte'^n  months 
from  tbls  date,  with  interest,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum.  J.  W.  Webstek 

In  presence  of 

This  is  to  be  given  up  on  payment  of  W.'s  note  of  Jany, 
2M,  '47. 

1845.  July  10th — Interest  Is  received  to  date,  by  rent  aii4 
never,  diillars  of  principal,  leaving  due  ®383. 

Oct  10 — Seventy-five  dollars. 

Boston.  Jany  23d,  1847 — Value  reed  I  promise  to  Pay  t« 
Geo.  I  arkman  or  order  twenty  four  Hundred  fe  thirty  dol- 
lars within  four  years  from  date  with  inteicSt  yearly,  ft 
quarter  of  said  Capl  said  sum  being  to  be  paid  yearly. 

J.  W.  Webstbb. 

$2432     \ 

Witness) 
Chas  f^unningham. 

i500  of  the  above  is  G.  P'l  X  S32~833.  Bal  ree  Mr  Ohs 
C 

On  part  to  G.  Parkman  of  eight  hundred  &  thirty-two 
dollars  of  this  &  Int.  Dr.  W's  other  mortgages  &  note  to  G. 
P.  of  June  2-7.d,  1842  is  to  be  cancelled^  Copy  "W.  has 
$831. 83i  corrected. 

7.     Nov  3d  $17  57  as  bv  act. 

1848,  Apl  18th,  reed  a  hundred  &  eighty-seven  dollar  60-100 
bv  Chs  Cunningham.  1  gave  recit  G.  P  ."-;r;i|^ 

Hot  tlth— a  Hundred  eighty  seven  dolls  60-100  by  C.  C  I 
gave  rect. 

The  note  for  $400,  of  June  22,  1842,  is  scratched  across 
its  surface,  by  a  broad  cross  of  a  pen,  and  the  signature 
"J.  W.  Webster,"  is  also  obliquely  scratched  by  an  ink 
mark,  &  quarter  of  an  inch  broad;  not  sufficiently  so, 
however,  to  erase  the  signature. 

The  follcvring  statement  or  memorandum"'wa8  next 
read : 

Mem. — The  amount  of  the  note  given  was $2,432  00 

To  cover  the  following  sums  loaned. ..  .$1,600  00  "   , 

Due  Dr.  P.,  which  agrees  with  your. acc't,      348  83  JjQ 

"   Mr.  Preacott 200  00      :A 

"    A.  &  C.  C 234  00       ~; 

And  for  am't  of  bills  which  exceed  the 
$1,600,  but  allowed  by  several  individ- 
uals (in  settlement 49  62- 2, 4^!  46 

Consequently  th  $348  83  is  included  in  both  your 
notes;  and  Dr.  V.  took  his  gecuritv  in  the  note  for 
$2,432,  and  mortgages  tor  that  sum,  because  he 
did  not  consider  the  security  be  had  eufdcient  for 
the  $348  73,  and  declinea  surrende'ing  the  note 
until  hia  dabt  is  paid;  he  says,  however,  you  hold 
a  document  fr.jm  him,  dated  Jan.,  1847,  stating 
the  amount  of  $2,432  covers  both  debts  to  bim — 
the  note  for  $2,432  is  in  his  favor,  ai.d  is  held  by 
him — your  debt  to  him  appears  to  be  the  old  bal- 
ance of. $S48  85 

Loaned  vou  of  the  $1,600 $500  00 

Deduct  paid  him 376  00      126  00 

$473  8S 
He  says  you  paid  him,  Nov.  3A,  '47,  aad  have  a  re- 
ceipt for,  witlioiit  interest 17  56 

\  $456  37 

After  loan  of  $1600.  Febraary,  1847,  you  owed  Dr. 

P  aa  ibove $12i  M 

Wm   i-r?scoti  advauc  d $.500  00 

I^aid  him 187  50      812  M 

Mrs.  P    advanced 200  00 

Paid  her 7o  00      134  0» 

Mr  Nve  advance  I     200  00 

IVidhim in  00        50  60 

i;.  C.  advanced IfO  00 

Paid  him 75  0©        25  0« 

SK37  50 
I  have  seen  Dr.  P.  this  evenlag,   »'  reque  te;i  by  you,  aud 
trust  th-  above  contains  all  the  inufrmiiiion  you  wish. 

B  .sioji,  Ai.ril  2?.  h,  1849.  Yours,  &c.  0.  C. 

Dr.  Webster. 

Bal.  due  Dr.  P $45*1  27 

2'/  37  mt. 

483  64  §48 3  64 

Examination  Resumed.  The  memorandum  I  hold  in  my 
hand  I  got  on  the  30th  November  last,  from  Dr.  Webster 
in  the  jail  office.  He  gave  me  his  waiiet,  in  which  it,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  were  found.  I  marked  them,  and  iden- 
tify them  now. 

Mr.  Bemis  next  read  the  following  memoranda  in  Df . 
Webster's  handwriting : 

[On  the  first  fold.] 

Nov.  9  Friday  reed 510,00 

234,10 

owd  Dr.  Big. 

Pette'g  Cash 275.90 

Dr.  P.  came  to  Lecture  Room  first  left  hand  seat.  Students 
stopped  he  waited  till  gone  and  came  to  me  and  asked  for 
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Money — Desired  him  to  wait  till  Frl'^'ay  23d,  as  all  the  tickets 
Trere  not  paid  for  but  an  doubt  vrould  be  then  he  Gooddeal 
Excited.     Went  away  said  I  owed  him  483,64. 

Friday  23d,  called  at  hi*  house  about  1  A.  M.     Told  him  I 
liad  the  miney  and  if  he  wd.  call  soon  after  one  wd.  pay  him. 
He  aaUeu  at  i  past  &  I  paid  him.  483,64  cts. 
[On  the  second  fold.] 

9th— Dae  Dr  P.  who  called  at  lecture,  $433,64,  by  his  act 
©esired  him  to  wait  until  Friday  23d  Angry  Friday  i  1.  Pd 
him  he  to  clear  mortgage  Note  Feb  13,  1847,  including  small 
ciie=$24,37. 

125  due  him  on  loan  which  the  large  note  covers  he  agreed 
*•  gire  up  tow'da  Sale  of  Mini  Balance  due.  483,64  P.-iid  and 
be  gave  up  two  notes  had  not  the  mortgage  but  said  he  wd. 
go  and  cancel  it — 

had  paid  him 375  by  Smith 

125  due. 

\  600  the  loaa 

Kest  from  other  oersons 
Mortgage  22a  June  1842 
Note  400,  Jane  22d^2 
Note  2432  Jany  22d— 47  ' 

On  one  of  the  small  memoranda  were  the  figures  in  pen- 
til,  "$483  64";  on  the  second  was  written  in  pencil, 
"ale,"  "  molasses  jug,"  "in  box,"  "key,"  "tin  box," 
"solder,"  "paint." 

ResuKied.  We  received  various  reports  through  the  Mar- 
shal that  Dr.  Parkraan  had  been  seen  in  various  parts  of 
ttie  city.  On  Tuesday  I  was  directed  to  take  certain  offi- 
cers to  look  into  the  College,  all  vacant  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  lands  about  the  jail.  I  took  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mr.  Rice,  went  to  the  College  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 27,  where  we  aVrived  about  11  o'clock.  We  en- 
tered the  east  front,  through  Mr.  Littlefield's  apartments. 
We  tried  a  door,  and  found  it  fastened— a  door  to  get  into 
the  laboratory.  We  then  went  up  the  front  entry  to  the 
door  of  Prof.  Webster's  lecture  room. 

Mr.  Littlefleld  informed  us  that  it  was  Dr.'s  lecture  day 
and  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  lecture 
would  begin.  Mr.  Littlefleld  rapped  but  no  one  came, 
he  rapped  again  and  iu  about  half  a  minute  Dr.  Webster 
came.  I  informed  him  that  we  wished  to  look  over  the 
College.  He  said  that  the  police  had  made  a  search  be- 
fore, but  if  we  wished  to  do  so  we  could. 

Seeing  Dr.  Webster  whom  I  had  known  by  sight  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  (I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
fessor then)  I  said  to  him,  you  can't  believe  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  search  your  apartments  for  a  moment.  He  ask- 
ed us  to  walk  in.  We  did  go  down  the  stairs  to  his  table. 
1  inquired  of  him  what  time  he  saw  Dr.  George  Parkman 
last. 

To  the  Court.  I  told  him  that  we  were  about  to  search 
all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  were  about  to 
search  the  College  first,  or  some  one  would  get  up  their 
backs  about  it.  Went  down  to  Dr  Webster's  table 
where  he  lectures.     It  was  then  I  asked  him  the  question. 

Resumed. — Have  said  that  he  said  that  he  saw  him  on 
the  last  Friday,  23d,  at  IJ  P.  M.— he  came  there  by  ap- 
pointment. I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  paid  him 
on  that  day.  He  said  $483,  and  I  do  not  recollect  he  said 
any  odd  cents.  He  said  he  took  the  money  and  went 
Hp  the  steps  iu  a  hurried  step,  out  of  the  door,  and  he  had 
not  seen  him  since. 

He  led  us  into  his  back  room  and  pointed  out  his  clos- 
ets and  the  room  where  he  kept  his  valuables.  We  mere- 
ly looked  into  the  room — did  not  search,  and  then  went 
down  to  the  lower  laboratory.  Passed  round  his  tables 
and  apparatus,  which  were  in  confusion.  Saw  nothing 
there  to  attract  my  attention.  We  were  shown  to  the 
passage  way  to  the  dissecting  room  entry  by  the  Dr.  him- 
self. We  went  to  the  stairs  and  the  door  where  the  privy 
is,  and  then  turned  and  went  back  again.  Some  one 
called  my  attention,  and  I  returned  and  looked  to  the 
door  leading  out  to  the  dissecting  room. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  called  my  attention.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  looking  into  the  privy  window.  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  any  thing  there.  I  made  the  excuse  for  look- 
ing at  rue  college  as  I  stated  above.  Can't  gay  which  door 
■we  went  out.  We  carried  a  lantern  and  twine.  I  had  no 
ideajr  wa.',  necessary  to  search  the  college,  and  the  cir- 
eumftauce.<  made  no  distinct  impression.  We  searched 
the  great  vault.  I  held  the  light  down  myself.  Could 
see  wei;  lound.  We  searched  every  inch  of  Mr.  Little- 
field's  ajiartments,  1  believe,  drawers,  clothing,  pockets 
©f  male  aiidfemale  clothing,  crockery  ware;  also  searched 
the  attics     I  did  not  go  down  the  scuttle. 

I  saw  simie  of  my  party  go  down.  Searched  all  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  water-side  along 
Chariea  iireet.  Friday  night,  the  30th  of  November,  I 
was  called  to  the  College  about  6  o'clock;  found  Mr. 
Littlefleld.  Dr.  Bigelow,  the  Marshal,  and  Mr.  Trenholm 
there.  Alter  we  got  down  under  the  building  I  was  the 
first  to  put  the  light  into  the  hole  where  the  remains  were 
found. 

After  we  took  the  body  out  we  came  up,  and  went  into 
the  laboratory ;  the  door  was  open  on  the  lower  floor. — 
Mr.  Trenholm,  the  Marshal,  Mr.  Littlefleld  and  myself 
were  there.  1  went  in  first,  I  believe.  I  found  a  pan  of 
sand  on  the  right  side  of  the  furnace  where  the  bones 
were  found.  I  found  the  furnace,  which  was  covered 
ever  with  a  soapstone  cover  and  minerals.  I  put  my  hand 
iato  the  furnace  and  took  out  a  piece  of  coal,  and  some- 


thing adhered  to  it  which  looked  like  burnt  bans. — 
The  Marshal  said,  doa't  trouble  anything  there.  I 
was  sent  by  the  Marshal  to  Cambridge ;  I  took  a  coach, 
and  in  company  with  oflSoers  Starkweather  and  Spurr 
went  out  to  Cambridge.  We  stopped  the  coach  a  few  rodj 
from  Dr.  Webster's  house.  I  went  ahead,  and  as  I  gotta 
the  gate  I  met  the  Dr.  on  the  front  steps,  showing  a  gea- 
tleman  out  of  his  house.  The  gate  was  open ;  I  passed  in. 
I  spoke  to  the  Doctor  before  he  got  into  his  house,  and 
told  him  that  we  were  about  to  search  the  College  over 
that  evening,  and  wished  him  to  be  present.  He  went 
into  his  library,  and  put  his  boots,  coat  and  hat  on.  W« 
were  not  in  the  house  two  minutes,  when  we  passed  out, 
and  the  Doctor  said,  "I  should  like  to  go  back  for  my 
keys."  I  told  him  it  was  not  necessary,  as  we  had  enough 
to  unlock  the  College.  He  said  "Very  well,"  and  we  got 
into  the  coach. 

I  don't  recollect  that  Dr.  Webster  said  any  thing  about 
the  carriage  being  distant  from  the  house.  I  told  the 
driver  to  go  over  Craurie's  Bridge.  I  tried  to  have  a  fre« 
conversation,  and  part  of  the  time  we  conversed  about  the 
contemplated  railroad  to  Cambridge.  The  first  part  of 
the  ride  we  talked  of  the  railroad;  also  talked  of  the  ef- 
forts which  had  been  used  to  find  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

I  told  him  what  distances  we  had  sent — the  stories  that 
had  been  told.  He  said  that  a  lady  over  there,  pointing 
towards  the  Port,  a  Mrs.  Bent,  knows  something  about  it 
— suppose  we  ride  over  there.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
better  postpone  it  to  some  other  time.    Dr.  Webster  said, 

1  don't  recollect  what  led  to  it,  that  he  had  called  at  Dr. 
Parkman's  house  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  requesting  the  Dr.  to  call  at  the  College  betwixt  1  and 

2  PM.  He  also  stated  that  the  Dr.  did  call,  stated  that 
he  paid  him  $483— that  Dr.  Parkman  was  to  cancel  a 
mortgage. 

I  inquired  of  Prof.  Webster  if  Dr.  Parkman  had  done 
so.  I  think  his  answer  was  that  he  did  not  know.  I  then 
asked  him  if,  in  case  it  had  not  been  done  and  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  not  found,  he  would  be  the  loser.  His  answer 
was  that  he  should  lose  nothing.  When  we  arrived  near 
the  bridge  the  tide  was  down ;  I  pointed  it  out  to  Prof. 
Webster,  and  told  him  that  soundings  had  been  had  in 
all  these  waters,  above  and  below  the  bridge. 

I  told  him  that  a  hat  had  been  found  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Dr.  Parkman's,  and  that  it  was  found  at  tiia 
Navy  Y^rd.    I  do  not  recollect  that  he  made  any  answer. 

We  drove  until  we  got  to  Brighton  street,  and  the  Uoo- 
tor  observed  that  we  were  going  the  wrong  way.  I  re- 
plied that  the  driver  might  be  green,  but  he  would  prob- 
ably find  his  way  there  in  time. 

We  arrived  opposite  the  jail  door  at  about  8:J  o'clock.  I 
got  out  on  the  off  side  to  see  if  there  were  any  spectators 
in  the  jail.  There  was  none,  I  came  out,  opened  the  door 
on  the'near  side  and  said,  "  Gentlemen  I  wish  you  would 
get  out  a  moment." 

I  did  not  hear  a  remark  made  by  any  individual.  We 
then  all  got  out  and  went  into  the  jail-office.  After  W9 
had  all  got  into  the  outer  office,  I  took  the  lamp  and  said. 
"  Gentlemen,  suppose  we  walk  into  the  inner  office.'' 
Don't  recollect  a  word  being  said  until  we  got  into  the 
inner  office.  The  first  one  that  spoke  was  Dr.  Webster. 
He  turned  half  round  to  me  and'  said,  "  What  does  all 
this  mean  ?"  Said  I,  "  Doctor  Webster,  you  recollect 
I  called  your  attention  by  the  bridge  that  soundings 
had  been  had  above  and  below  the  bridge.  We  have 
sounded  about  the  College,  and  have  done  looking  for 
the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman— we  shall  not  look  for  his  body 
any  more,  and  you  are  now  u  custody  on  a  charge  of  the  , 
murder  of  Dr.  Par;man."  He  articulated  halt  a  sentence; 
I  could  not  understand  exactly  what  it  was,  and  then 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  send  word  to  my  family." 

I  recommended  to  him  to  have  it  postponed  until  the 
morning.  I  told  him  it  would  be  a  sad  night  spared  to 
them.  He  seemed  inclined  to  ttilk  to  me  about  the  crime 
which  was  charged  to  him,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Dr.  I 
tliink  you  had  better  not  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.]' — 
tie  wished  me  to  notify  some  of  his  friends  in  the  city. 
I  told  him  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  that  night,a8 
he  couid  not  see  tliem  if  they  came,  and  he  had  better  let 
it  remain  until  morning.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  see 
if  he  had  any  articles  aoout  him  improper  to  carry  into 
jail. 

I  took  a  gold  watch,  wallet  containing  certain  papers, 
$2,40  in  money,  an  omnibus  ticket  case,  and  five  keys. — 
[Witness  produced  the  keys,  one  of  which  had  a  label  on 
It  marked  "  privy."] 

I  took  all  the  articles,  carried  them  to  the  Marshall's 
office,  and  locked  them  up  in  my  private  drawer, of  which 
1  had  the  key,  and  did  not  see  them  again  until  Sunday 
about  12  o'clock. 

1  left  Dr.  Web.ster  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Starkweather 
and  Mr.  Spurr  in  the  back  office.  Made  out  a  "mitti- 
mus" reque.sting  them  not  to  commit  the  Doctor  until 
they  heard  from  me,  and  requested  Air.  Starkweather  to 
remain  with  the  Doctor  until  he  heard  from  nie.  After  I 
made  the  "mittimus"  out,  Mr.  Spurr  joined  me,  and  we 
went  to  the  Marshal's  office.  After  locking  up  the  articles 
I  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Marshal.  Jailor  Andrews  was 
probably  at  his  house.  I  did  not  find  the  Marshal  or  Mr. 
Parker.  We  then  went  down  to  the  College  and 
found   Dr.    Webster   there   in   charge   of   two  jail  oi- 
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fleers.    Mr.  Parker  and  the  Coroner  and  others  were  there ; 
several  physicians  were  there. 

I  first  saw  the  party  in  the  laboratory  ;  they  were 
standing  by  the  sink  from  whence  the  Coctiituate  water 
rung.  Doctor  Webster  was  already  down  stairs,  and 
_  there  was  great  inquiry  for  the  key  to  the  privy. — 
""Mr.  Littlefield  went  and  got  several,  but  none  would 
c,:&t.  I  got  the  poker,  somebody  got  something  else,  and 
",,  we  pried  into  the  door  of  the  privy,  and  in  so  doing  the 
g  lock  came  off. 

_-i  I  did  not  then  know  that  I  had  a  key  in  my  possession 
!,'■  that  would  unlock  the  privy..  On  Sunday,  1  found  the 
..key  marked  "  privy,"  while  looking  at  the  articles  I  took 
g.from  Prof  Webster. 

I  had   noticed    the   keys   carefully  before.    I  showed 
"  them  to  the  Marshal.     Went   to  the   College,  and  found 
this  lock  (exhibiting  one)  which  was  on  a  shelf  behind 
tlie  door. 
I  put  the  lock  on  the  privy  door;  put  a  screw  in  and 
,T,  then  the  key,  and  found  it  fitted.    I  have  got  some  keys 
"-.which  I  got  at  Dr.  Webster's  house  on  the  second  search. 
Some   ot  them   fit  the  doors  ot  the  college.    (Witness  ex- 
hibited the  keys.)    They  are  the  keys  which  fit  Dr.    Web- 
ster's apartments.    One  of  the  keys  1  found  at  Cambridge 
.  fitted  every  door  of  Prof.  Webster's  apartments. 
g    '  I  saw  Coroner  Pratt  in  the  laboratory  when  Dr.  Web- 
f,  8ter  was  there,  after  I  got  back  from  Cambridge.    The 
.j.^attention  of  the   County  Attorney    was   called  to   the 
..  bones. 

y  Soon  after  I  went  into  the  laboratory  I  found  the  Doc- 
,  .tor  facing  the  north  side — he  was  trembling  as  if  in  a  fit 
j.  Some  one  put  a  tumbler  to  his  mouth,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
r'  pear  to  have  power  to  drink. 

The  Dr.  did  not  appear  to  know  what  was  going  on  ; 
did  not  notice  any  one  or  anything  that  was  said  to  him. 
He  appeared  like  a  person  in' a  fit  of  delirium  tremens — a 
.  trembliiig  madness  I  obtained  a  warrant  from  Judge 
gXivermore  of  Cambridge  on  Saturday,  December  1st,  and 
J,  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Cunningham  to  accompany  me  to 
.'  search  Dr.  Webstei^'s  house ;  I  got  one  of  the  Doctor's 
,;  friends,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  disagreeable  business  to 
3!  go  alone.  Our  search  did  not  amount  to  anything — that 
\'i-^,  we  did  not  get  what  we  went  for. 
.,  I  took  a  bank-book  from  Dr.  Webster's  library,  in  his 
.uOwn  hou-e.  Did  not  find  anything  locked.  Searched  the 
.^libra^y  very  close  behind  the  shelves;  searched  the  trunk 
^  in  which  the  three  papers  were  found.  The  trunk  was  in 
J,;  the  library  at  the  time.  I  did  not  see  any  papers  on  Sat- 
.^nrday  answering  to  those  afterwards  found. 
.[  If  the>  had  been  in  the  folds  of  other  papers  I  might 
not  have  seen  them.  If  they  had  been  loose  I  should 
..have  seen  them.  Found  nothing  named  in  our  search 
.[Warrant. 

i     Went  again  the  same  day  ;  searched  the  minerals  of  the 
.  college,  by  permission  of  the  President,  and  Dr.  Web- 
ster's house,  but  did  not  find  anything. 
At  2  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to3i  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SITflNG. 
The  Court  came  in  at  3^  P.  M. 

Derastus  Clapp,  cross-examined. — There  are  other  private 
papers  in  the  wallet.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  Mr.  Little- 
-  field  try  the  laboratory  stairs  door.  Everything  looked 
.tidy  aiid  snug  in  the  little  private  room.  I  saw  minerals 
■iabout.  I  do  not  recollect  when  I  was  in  the  lower  labor- 
'.atory  whetlier  there  was  afire  or  not.  There  was  nothing 
said  upon  the  subject  of  a  search  after  we  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  Dr  Webster  to  come  into  the  city.  Wliai  I 
said  about  a  search  was  said  when  I  first  saw  Dr.  Web- 
ster at  hi.-;  house.  I  don't  remember  anything  that  was 
said  about  having  a  receipt  from  Dr.  t*avkman  for  the 
money  paid  by  Dr.  Webster.  When  we  talked  about  the 
loss  in  relation  to  the  mortgage,  I  believe  Dr.  Webster 
said  that  Dr.  .Parkmnn  wasan  honest  man.  Our  conversa- 
tion I  desired  should  be  free  and  easy.  We  arrived  at  the 
jail  about  8  o'clock,  at  t!ie  College  about  10.  I  looked  at 
my  watch  when  we  got  to  the  jail. 

CHAaLES  VV  Little,  called  ami  sworn.  A  resident  of 
Cambridge — a  senior  in  tlarvard  University.  1  xecollect 
meeting  Dr.  Parkman  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, between  the  hours  o<  1  and  2  P.  M.,  on  the  Mount  Au- 
burn road  and  the  road  wliich  leads  to  tlie  observatory. — 
Dr.  Parkman  was  riding  in  a  chaise.  He  asked  me  where 
Dr  Webster  lived.  I  pointed  out  to  hiiu  where,  and  lie 
rode  on.  That  was  between  Mrs.  8aunders's  and  the  cor- 
ner— between  an  ^  and  J-  of  a  mile  fi  om  Dr.  Webster's 
'house.  I  ara  aLile  to  ti.-i  the  date,  as  I  went  to  New  York 
the  next  day.  I  went  on  Friday  and  got  back  on  Sunday 
morning.  Dr.  Parkman  was  riding  alone. 
'  Seth  Pbttee  called  and  sworn.  A  resident  of  Dorches- 
ter. I  do  business  in  Boston.  I  am  discount  clerk  in  the 
New  Etigland  Hank,  and  collec;  lunds  tor  the  Medical 
College  Theieare  seven  Professors  connected  with  the 
Faculty.  M>  'Juty  is  to  distribute  the  tickets  and  receive 
the  niotiey  tor  the  same.  Each  Professor  has  his  own 
tickets,  Hud  receives  his  own  funds.  I  enteied  on  the  du- 
ties on  the  7th  ot'  November.  This  was  my  first  acquajn- 
tance  with  Dr.  Webster.  I  received  one  hundred  of  Prof. 
"Webster's  ticket^.  I  disposed  of  them  to  the  students  who 
wished  to  attend  Prof.   Webster's  lectures.    Previous  to 


the  23d  of  November,  I  had  disposed  of  fifty-five  tickets, 
for  which  I  had  received  pay  at  $15  each  ticket— the  aggre- 
gate amount  $826  Some  of  the  balance  I  disposed  oft 
and  took  notes,  and  some  were  third  course  tickets,  ana 
some  were  free  tickets.  I  disposed  of  93  tickets  in  all  for 
Prof  Webster ;  38  were  for  third  course  and  free,  and  7  I 
have  on  hand.  On  the  38  tickets  I  had  collected,  previooa 
to  the  23d  of  November,  $80. 

I  did  receive  promissory  notes  for  some  tickets.  Two 
of  the  notes  were  halt-pay  tickets.  Out  of  all  the  pro- 
missory notes  I  had  taken,  Prof  Webster  would  only  re- 
alise $15  in  c.ish  previous  to  the  23d  of  November.  Pre- 
vious to  the  23d  of  November,  all  that  had  come  to  Prof. 
Webster  would  be  $825.  I  have?  tickets  on  hand.  I  have 
on  my  record  107  students  as  attending  all  the  courses  of 
lectures.  The  first  division  that  I  made  with  the  Profes- 
sor, there  was  due  to  Prof.  Webster  $510 — on  the  9th  of 
November.  The  course  of  lectures  began  the  7th.  I  paid 
that  in  this  ■way  :  Dr.  Bigelow  gave  me  a  note  against  Dr. 
Webster  for  $225  89  in  favor  of  Dr.  Bigelow.  'That  note 
was  dated  the  1st  ot  April,  1849.  The  interest  due  was 
$8  21— making  a  total  of  $234  10.  I  gave  a  check  for  the 
balance  $275  90.  I  gave  the  check  on  the  9rh  of  Novem- 
ber. The  next  division  was  on  the  14th,  or  about  the  14th, 
I  credited  Dr.  Webster  with  13  tickets  sold,  or  $195  00. 
That  I  paid  about  the  same  time.  I  drew  a  check  and  re- 
ceived the  funds  for  it  from  the  Teller  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Bank.  The  $J95  was  the  full  amount.  The  next 
date  I  have  is  on  the  16th.  I  credited  Prof.  Webster  then 
with  2  tickets— $30.  That  I  paid  with  a  check,  dated  the 
16th.  I  paid  it  to  Littlefield  on  an  order  Irom  Dr.  Web- 
ster. I  made  up  the  division  on  the  16th,  but  the  order 
which  Littlefield  handed  me  was  dated  on  the  20th.  I 
did  not  see  Prof  Webster  in  the  meantime. 

On  the  23d  I  credited  Pi-ofessor  Webster  with  6  tickets 
sold,  amounting  to  $90.  I  paid  the  money  per.-onally  to 
Dr.  Webster  at  the  Medical  College.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Dr.  Parkman  to  know  him,  was  on  the  12th  day  of  No- 
vember. He  came  to  me  and  enquired  if  I  collected  funds 
for  the  Medical  College.  He  did  call  and  make  this  en- 
(juiry.  I  had  no  funds  of  Dr.  Webster's  in  my  hands  at 
that  time.  Some  few  remarks  were  made,  and  Dr.  Park- 
man  left.  In  a  short  time  Dr.  Parkman  came  back  and 
took  a  dividend  belonging  to  himself  and  wife.  I  asked 
if  Dr.  Webster  owed  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  should  think 
you  might  judge  from  my  manner."  He  then  left.  A 
tew  days  after  Dr.  Parkman  called  on  me  again;  it  was 
on  the  same  day  that  I  paid  Dr.  Webster  $195— the  check 
for  this  amount  was  dated  on  the  14th.  He  asked  as  be- 
fore, if  I  had  any  funds  belonging  to  Dr.  Webster;  and  I 
told  him  I  had  not,  as  I  had  just  paid  them  over.  I  don't 
recollect  whether  I  told  him  the  amount  or  not.  He  said 
that  he  thought  he  gave  m-  hints  enough  to  hold  the 
money  for  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  further  control 
of  the  money  than  to  collect  it  and  pay  it  over.  He  said 
I,M'as  not  doing  justice  to  Professor  Webster,  himself  and 

Ue  said  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  distress  I^rofessor 
Webster  and  his  family.  He  appeared  to  blame  me  for 
not  retaining  the  funds.  He  made  some  remark  which 
was  that  Prot.  Webster  was  not  an '  upright  and  honora- 
ble man,  and  he  repeated  his  language,  and  said,  "  tell 
Prof.  Webster  so  from  me."  1  did  not  see  Dr.  Parkman 
again — never  saw  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
November  I  went  to  the  College  to  pay  the  ,$90  I  had  col- 
lected—I  went  about  9  o'clock.  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Little- 
deld,  and  they  told  me  I  should  be  likely  to  find  him  at 
tlie  front  door.  I  did  go  and  found  him  standing  in  the 
front  entry.  I  took  a  notice  from  the  notice  box  which 
I  wished  to  alter— a  notice  to  the  students  when  I  would 
be  in  attendance  to  deliver  the  tickets— to  alter  the  day 
of  attendance  from  Thursday  to  Saturday.  I  can't  state 
whether  the  hour  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Littletield  gave 
me  the  keys  to  the  Library,  which  I  unlocked  and  passed 
through  to  the  private  room  in  the  rear  of  Prof.  Ware's 
lecture  room.  I  altered  the  notice  and  returned,  passed 
down  the  stairs  through  Mr.  Littlefield's  cellar,  by  the 
laboratory  stairs  to  the  laboratory,  fhe  door  was  not 
locked.  I  passed  into  the  upper  back  private  room.  I 
excused  myself  for  coming  in  at  that  time  in  the  morning. 
Dr  Webster  made  some  remarks  and  said,  "  walk  in." 
I  then  stated  to  him  the  reason  why  I  came.  I  told  him 
that  Dr.  Parkman  had  called  on  me  sev  eral  times  and  in- 
quired if  I  had  any  funds  of  his  in  lay  po.-^session,  and  as 
1  did  not  wish  to  have  auy  funds  in  my  possession,  there- 
fore I  came  to  pay  them  over  to  him— a.sl  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  trouble  with  Dr.  Parkman.  J'rof  Webster  said 
to  me  Dr.  Parkman  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  man,  rather  ner- 
vous, and  has  been  sometimes  subject  to  an  aberration  of 
mind,  so  much  so  that  he  was  obliged,  or  did  put  his 
L)Usiness  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  a  Mr.  B  ake  attended 
to  it  for  him.  After  making  these  remarks  lie  said  "  yon 
will  nave  no  further  trouble  with  Dr.  Parkman.  I  have 
settled  with  him." 

I  had  no  lurther  conversation  of  any  con'^equence.  I 
next  went  to  the  College  on  the  same  Friday  afternoon. 
I  did  pay  $90  to  Prof  Webster  in  the  morning.  I  gave 
him  a  check  on  the  Fieenian's  Bank  lor  that  amount.  I 
drew  in  m-.  own  name  as  tru-tee.  It  was  between  4  and 
5  o'clock  tiiat  I  went  to  the  front  door  al  the  top  of  the 
steps,  and  found  it  locked.    A  woman  came  through  the 
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Dbrary  after  I  rang  the  bell.    I  supposed  tliat  she  was  I  over  to  the  jail  lands,  and  from  there  to  North  Grove 
going  to  open  the  door,  but  she  did  rot;  she  enquired  street,  towards  the  ColleKe.    I  went  near  to  the  College. 


through  the  sidelights  if  I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Littletield. — 
I  told  her  I  did,  and  she  said  it  I  should  goto  the  east  end 
under  the  shed,  I  should  ttnd  him.  I  did  go  and  meet 
Mr.  Littlefield  at  the  door;  enquired  if  he  sent  for  E&e. — 
He  was  dressed  as  usual,  but  he  came  without  shoes.  He 
gaid  that  he  did  want  to  see  me,  and  he  said  that  he  want- 
ed me  to  fill  up  a  set  of  tickets  for  a  student  that  was 
foing  to  leave  in  the  morning.  The  student's  name  was 
'.  R.  Ridgeway.  I  filled  up  the  tickets,  and  Mr.  Little- 
field  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  the  money  for  them 
on  the  next  day  when  I  called.  1  went  out  the  same 
door  that  I  came  in.  1  filled  the  tickets  in  the  little  room 
back  of  Frof.  "Ware's  lecture  room,  where  I  kept  my 
trunk.  I  called  at  the  College  the  next  day,  on  Saturday, 
BOt  far  from  3  P.  M.  I  cannot  state  the  precise  time  I 
saw  Mr  Littlefield ;  he  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  Frof. 
Ware's  lecture  room. 

[The  government  wished  to  question  the  witness  as  to 
the  particulars  of  the  interview,  but  this  was  objected  to 
by  the  defence.  A  brief  discussion  ensued,  when  the 
matter  was  passed  over.  The  object  of  the  government 
was  to  sustain  the  evidence  of  Littlefield  on  some  collat- 
eral point.] 

Examination  tesumed. — My  visit  to  Professor  Webster 
on  Friday  was  to  pay  him  the  money  to  get  it  out  of  my 
hands.  I  had  asked  Mr.  Littlefield  the  night  before  to  say 
to  Professor  Webster  that  I  should  call  on  him  in  the 
morning.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  money.  I  don't 
know  what  Littlefield  said  to  Professor  Webster.  When 
I  had  the  interview  with  Dr.  Parkman  I  can't  say  that  he 
nsed  any  profane  language.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had 
paid  over  the  funds  to  Dr.  Webster  he  said  "  the  de'il 
you  have,"  or  something  like  that.  His  language  was 
hard,  harsh,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  coupled  with 
aprofane  expre.ision,  when  he  sent  the  message  to  Dr. 
Webster  about  his  being  a  dishonorable  man.  If  he  had 
used  a  very  profane  expression  I  should  think  1  should 
have  recollected  it.  When  I  talked  to  Dr.  Webster  I  did 
not  tell  him  what  message  Dr.  Parkman  sent. 

Cross  Examined. — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
many  tickets  Dr.  Webster  himself  sold.  I  have  no  rec- 
ord of  any  others  than  those  I  myself  sold.  I  presume 
that  the  bills  paid  out  by  the  teller  of  the  Kew  England 
Bank  were  New  England  Bank  bills.  I  had  no  other 
business  with  Dr.  Webster  on  Friday  morning,  except  in 
relation  to  the  tickets.  Dr.  Parkman  appeared  to  be 
harsh  in  his  expressions — he  appeared  to  be  very  much 
excited.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  told  Prof  Webster 
this  language  or  not.    I  rather  think  not. 

Re-Eramined — I  don't  think  that  I  communicated  to 
Dr.  Webster  that  Dr.  Parkman  said  he  was  a  d — d  rascal 
or  a  d— d  whelp.  If  I  had  carried  this  language  from 
one  gentleman  to  another,  I  think  that  I  should  have 
recollected  it. 

John  B.  Dana,  called  and  sworn.  I  know  the  defend- 
ant Dr.  Webster — have  known  him  for  20  years.  He  has 
kept  a  bank  account  at  our  bank.  Did  keep  one  in  No- 
vember last.  [The  Government  put  into  the  case  a  bank 
book  found  at  Professor  Webster's  house  by  Conbtable 
Clapp.]  Dr.  Webster  deposited  on  November  10th,  «275,- 
90  in  a  check  on  the  Freeman's  Bank.  November  15th, 
$150,  in  bills.  November  24th,  i90  in  a  check  on  the  Free- 
man's Bank.  On  the  23d  of  November  there  was  a  bal- 
ance due  Dr.  Webster  of  $189jd6,  this  balance  was  struck 
upon  the  checks  which  had  betu  paid  prior  to  the  23d 
ofNovember.  On  the  Ist  of  November  the  balance  to 
Professor  Webster  was  S4,26.  This  aiBoantwas  increased 
by  the  subsequt-ct  deposits.  On  the  Ist  of  December  a 
check  was  drawri  by  Professor  Webster  for  S93,75  which 
■was  paid  to  Mr.  Vv'liife.  The  next  check  was  for  $6,  on 
the  8d,  the  rie.it  check  the  same  day  lor  $10,  tiie  next 
eheck  $19  oij  ihe  same  day.  At  that  time  the  Doctor's 
balance -was  jf68, 78  when  a  trustee  procef 8  was  served.  I 
think  rhere  were  iwo  or  three  checks  presented  after  the 
trustee  process  was  served.  The  balance  was  paid  on  the 
21et  on  a  check  of  Dr.  Webster  in  favor  of  the  party  who 
truoleed ,  Mr.  Kichardson,  a  coal  dealer. 

Dr.  Daniel  Henchman,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  drug- 
gfit  in  Cambridge  street.  I  know  Dr  Webster.  Dr. 
Webster  asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  bills  for  a  check, 
on  the  23d  of  November.  It  was  for  SIO.  I  did  give  him 
bills.  I  don't  recollecT  the  number,  but  I  gave  him  more 
than  one  bill.  Dr.  Webster  gave  me  a  check  on  the 
Cambridge  Bank.  [W^itness  produced  the  check,  dated 
SToT.  22.]  It  was  somewhere  near  10  o'clock  ou  Friday 
morning  when  Dr.  Webster  gave  me  the  check.  It 
might  have  been  dated  the  day  before.  I  sent  out  for 
collection  ou  Friday,  the  day  of  arrest.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived payment  for  the  check.  I  will  state  that  the  note 
was  presented  ou  Satarday,  and  they  said  Uiere  were  no 
fands. 

Cross- Examined.  Dr.  Holden  took  it  out,  and  ^ays  he 
presented  the  eheck.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  presented  on  Saturday,  or  that  he  was 
told  there  were  no  funds. 

James  H.  Blakb,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  nephew  ot 
the  late  Dr.  Parkman.  I  took  part  in  the  search  which 
•was  made  for  him  after  his  disappearance.  Sunday  after- 
itoon  about  3  o'clock,  as  near  us  1  can  recollect,    I  went 


I  was  talking  with  a  police  oflScer,  and  Dr.  Webster  came 
towards  me  from  the  direction  of  the  College.  He  took 
me  by  the  hand.  I  think  that  he  had  no  overcoat  on.  It 
was  rather  an  unpleasant  day,  cloudy,— had  rained  all  the 
forenoon. 

He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  he  saw,  in  the 
Transcript  of  the  evening  previous,  that  Dr.  Parkman 
was  missing.  He  said  he  came  in  on  purpose  to  notify  the 
family  that  he  was  the  gentleman  who  went  to  Dr.  Park- 
man's  house  on  Friday  morning,  and  made  the  arrange- 
ment to  meet  Dr.  Parkman  at  the  College  on  Friday  noon. 
That  was  the  first  time  the  family  knew  who  it  wa«.  He 
said  that  Dr.  Parkman  met  him  at  the  hour  appointed. 
Dr.  Webster  said  that  he  paid  him  the  amount  of  a  note, 
■3483,  or  some  such  amount.  I  don't  exactly  lemember 
whether  there  were  any  cents  mentioned.  Webster  said 
that  he  kept  the  note;  that  Dr.  Parkman  left,  and  said 
that  he  would  go  to  East  Cambridge  and  discharge  the 
mortgage.  Dr.  Webster  said,  "We  all  know  Dr.  Pai'k- 
mantobean  honest  man,  and  I  trusted  him  with  it." 
These  were  his  very  words.  By  u  I  suppose  he  referred 
to  the  cancelling  of  the  mortgage. 

^He  then  said  that  he  should  go  up  and  see  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Parkman.  Dr.  Webster  said  that  he  went  to  the 
church  in  the  morning,  and  he  thought  that  he  wouid 
wait  until  after  dinner  before  he  came  into  town.  After 
the  con  versation  he  went  into  the  College  I  came  np 
North  Grove  street  from  the  jail  lands.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  persons  in  company.  I  presumed  that  the  Doctor 
came  out  of  the  College— he  came  from  that  direction  at 
any  rate.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Webster  afterwards.  I  did 
not  stay  about  the  College  any  considerable  time.  It  must 
have  been  between  2J  and  3  o'clock.  It  was  not  after  3 
o'clock.  The  Doctor  might  have  come  up  Grove  street 
while  I  was  standing  there,  and  I  might  not  have  seen 
him.  [Witness  pointed  out  to  the  jury  upon  a  plan  of  the 
grounds  the  spot  upon  which  he  stood.]  We  had  not  been 
there  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  when  Dr.  Web- 
ster came  up.  He  might  have  seen  us  coming  up  North 
Grove  street,  or  not  until  we  stopped.  Dr.  Webster  took 
me  by  the  hand  rather  suddenly,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  conversation  he  held  me  by  the  hand.  I  did  not  no- 
tice any  thing  peculiar.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  it  be- 
fore, but  I  have  not  had  much  communication  with  Dr. 
Webster.  Dr.  Webster  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
search  lor  Dr.  Parkman.  He  was  rather  earnest  in  his 
manner.  Dr.  Webster  said,  "  I  kept  the  note  and  1  trust- 
ed him  with  it  to  go  over  to  Lechmere  Point  and  dia- 
charge  the  mortgage." 

Cross  examined.  Dr.  Webster  said  he  came  in  purpose- 
ly to  inform  the  family  of  Dr.  Parkman  about  the  un- 
known man.  He  did  not  tell  me  how  he  came  in.  _  I 
commenced  the  search  on  Saturday  afternoon,  after  din- 
ner. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fsancis  Paekman  called  and  sworn.  lam  a 
brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkman.  Have  known  Dr. 
Webster  for  a  great  many  years.  While  a  resident  at  the 
North  End,  I  was  his  pastor  for  several  years.  After  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  I  knew  him  as  all  gentlemen  did 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  College.  After  he  went 
to  Cambridge  I  was  called  to  certain  pastoral  offices  there, 
and  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  my  brother's  disap- 
pearance. I  was  called  to  baptize  the  grandchild  of  Dr. 
Webster  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  I  think— the 
child  of  his  daughter  acd  son-in-law,  who  reside  at  Fayal. 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  disappearance  of  my  brother 
we  were  in  great  distress.  None  of  us  went  to  church 
that  day.  I  passed  it  with  my  brothers  family.  About 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  people  were  passing 
from  church.  Dr.  Webster  came  to  my  house  and  was  let 
into  the  parlor.  On  entering  the  room  almo.st  without 
customary  salutations,  he  said,  '•!  come  to  tell  you  I  saw 
your  brother  at  lA  o'clock  on  Friday,  and  paid  him  some 
money."  It  was  tlien  said  by  Mrs.  Parkman  or  myself, 
I  dou't  recollect  which,  "then  you  are  the  gentleman 
who  called  at  George's  house  at  9^  on  Friday  morning, 
■ud  made  the  appointment. "  He  answered  that  he  was, 
and  that  he  should  have  come  and  told  us  so  before,  but 
he  had  not  seen  the  notice  of  his  dii-appearance  until  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  he  had  waited  until  now,  thinking 
the  lamily  at  church. 

I  then  said,  "Dr.  Webster,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you, 
as  it  is  a  relief  to  us  to  know  who  called  at  my  brother's 
on  Friday,  as  we  feared  that  some  one  who  meant  him  ill 
had  called,  and  that  he  had  been  betrayed  over  to  East 
Cambridge."  Dr.  Webster  said,  "I  was  the  man,  and 
your  brother  came  to  the  College  at  1^  P  M.,  and  I  paid 
him  *483  and  some  odd  cents."  I  asked  hiui  •*  if  he  was 
certain  about  the  hour,"  to  which  he  answered.  "  I  am 
quite  certain ;  I  finished  my  lecture  at  1  o'clock,  and  I 
waited  20  minutes  or  no  for  your  brother."  1  asked  him 
"  if  he  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  as  fonie  per- 
sons who  saw  him  at  1}  o'clock,  said  Uiey  saw  him  with 
papers  in  his  hands."  Dr.  Webster  sard  that  "  he  had  pa- 
pers, and  lie  took  out  one  and  dashed  his  pen  through 
it."  Dr.  Webster  meant  to  couvey  the  idea  that  the  ac- 
tion wa,x  violent.  ^ 

Dr.  Webster  said  that  my  brother  said  in  relation  to  the 
mortgage,  "  he  would  see  to  that— he  would  see  to  that." 
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Dr.  Webster  said  my  brother  went  out  very  rapidly  from 
the  room  in  the  College  where  the  interview  took  place  I 
then  asked  Dr  Webster  if  he  knew  whether  my  brother 
actually  went  to  Cambridge.  Ue  said  he  could  not  tell, 
but  intended  to  go  himself  and  ascertain.  I  remember 
nothing  else.  I  followed  him  to  the  front  door,  where 
Dr.  Webster  repeated  his  intention  of  going  to  Cambridge. 
I  think  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  conversation. 
I  am  contideut  about  the  statement  of  dashing  a  pen 
through  the  paper,  as  Dr.  Webster  raised  his  hand  to  in- 
dicate the  motion  made  by  my  brother  in  the  act. — 
Dr.  Webster's  manner,  I  could  not  but  observe,  was 
hasty, — nervous.  Ue  commenced  speaking  in  a  business 
manner  immediately  upon  entering  the  room.  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  there  was  no  expression  of  surprise 
at  the  mysterious  disappearance  and  no  expression  oi 
sympathy  with  our  distress.  I  should  consider  it  a  busi- 
ness visit.  In  regard  to  the  suddenness  and  quickness  oi 
manner,  I  have  observed  the  same  before,  itapidity  ol 
motion  has  characterized  him,  and  it  has  been  observed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  There  was  a  certain  flun  y  of  man- 
ner that  I  had  not  observed  before,  not  so  great,  however, 
as  to  deeply  impress  me.  What  particularly  struck  me, 
was  the  expression— a  want  of  tenderness  which  I  should 
think  should  always  characterize  a  man  iipon  such  an  er- 
rand. 

I  recollect  nothing  more  than  the  plain  business  errand 
that  I  liave  detailed.  I  should  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Webster  was  there  not  more  than  10  or  15  min- 
utes. I  cannot  distinctly  answer  whether  he  wore  an 
overcoat,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  did  not.  I  stood 
on  the  steps  when  he  left.  My  impression  is  that  he  went 
down  Green  street  towards  the  College— I  cannot  say 
precisely,  however.  My  brother's  domestic  habits  were 
most  remarkable.  He  was  among  the  most  punctual  of 
mankind  in  his  habits  and  ways.  Seldom  or  ever  depart 
ed  from  the  city,  and  was  almost  invariably  at  his  regular 
meals. 

He  has  left  a  wife  and  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His 
daughter  had  been  in  a  very  delicate  state — she  was  one 
for  whom  he  was  perpetually  anxious.  His  son  was  in 
Europe  when  he  disappeared,  but  has  lately  returned.  I 
believe  I  may  say  with  contiiJeuce  that  I  never  knew  my 
brother  to  use  language  wiiich  properly  might  be  called 
profane  When  he  was  moved,  he  was  not  an  irritable 
man — he  would  use  strong  language,  but  never,  on  any 
occasion,  do  I  recollect  of  hearing  him  use  a  profane 
word. 

Oross  examined. — Two  gentlemen  called  at  my  house  to 
say  that  they  saw  my  brother  at  1|  1*.  M.  on  Friday.  I 
knew  their  names,  Fesseuden  and  Holmes.  Dr.  Webster 
did  not  say  what  paper  Dr.  Parkman  took  and  dashed 
his  pen  through.  I  was  sorry  that  I  did  not  ask  Dr. 
Webster.  I  was  all  the  morning  at  my  brother's  house. 
Returned  after  dinner.  None  ot  us  went  to  church  that 
day.  \ 

At  10  minutes  to  7  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to  next 
morning. 


SEVENTH    DAY. 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1850. 
The  Court  was  opened  this  morning  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  prisoner  making  his  appearance  a  few  minutes  before 
9  o'clock.     We  observed  nothing  in  his  air  or  manner 

that  differed  in  any  particular  from  that  which  has  char    

acterized  him  since  his  trial  commenced.    He  has  to  sub- 1  {jde^  except  through  small  crevices 


Webster  invited  us  in,  when  Mr.  Thompson  informed  the 
Dr.  what  was  the  object  of  our  visit.  Dr.  Webster  went 
to  an  account  book  and  turned  over  the  leaves  two  or 
three  times,  and  appeared  to  tremble  badly.  He  then  left 
the  room.  He  was'goue  some  two  or  three  minutes  and 
then  returned,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  said,  "  it  is  strange 
that  I  can't  hud  those  papers."  He  got  up  and  went  to  a 
trunk  which  was  under  a  table  in  the  front  room,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  account  book  on  the  centre  table. 

He  then  had  some  conversation   with  the   clerk,  Mr 
Thompson,  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  Inow.    He  then  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  and  said,  "My  ticket  man  told  me  that 
Dr.  Parkman  came  to  him  and  demanded  what  money  he 
had  in  his  possession  for  tickets  sold.    My  ticket  man  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  the  money ;  thereupon  Dr.  Parkman 
told  my  ticket  man  that  I  was  a  d d  rascai  and  a  scoun- 
drel."   Says  Dr.   Webster,  "I  thought  hard  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  don't  care  about  it  now,  as  I  have  settled  with 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  it  is  all  over."    Ue  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  the  clerk,  who  went  with  me,  and  told  him  that 
the  mortgage  was  on  personal  property  and  not  real  estate. 
I  made  the   remark  that  we  would  go  to  the  chief  Clerk 
and  see  if  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  there,  and  turned  and 
left  the  room.      I  did  not  see  Dr.    Webster  again   that 
night.    On  Tuesday  forenoon,  about  Hi  o'clock,  I  went 
withMr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Kice,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  to  the  lower 
laboratory  stairs  door  leading  from  Mr.  LittlefleJd's  store- 
room, and  found  it  fast.     We  found  the  other  store-room 
door  fast.    We  then  went  up  to  the  front  door  of  the  lec- 
ture room.    Mr.    Littletieid   knocked,  waited   a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  knocked  again.    Then  Dr.  Webster  came 
to  the  door.     I  a,sked  Dr.  Webster  wlio  was  with  him 
when  Dr.  Parkman  paid  him  this  money.     He  said  "no 
one  but  myself"    I   asked  at  what   hour  Dr.  Parkman 
was  there  when  he  paid  the  money.    He  said  "between 
li  and  2  o'clock."    We  passed  down  through  the  lecture 
roomand  round  I  he  end  of  the  table.    I  asked  Dr.  Web- 
ster  where  Dr.  Parkman  stood  when  he  paid  him  the 
money,  and  he   answered    "here,"   that   is    by  the   lett 
hand  end  of  the  table.    On  Dr.  Webster's  left  hand,  as 
he    would    stand    when     lecturing     to    the    students. — 
We   passed    up  into  the  back  private   laboratory,  and 
turning  to  a  little  room,  he  said,    "  that  is  my  little  room 
where  I  keep  my  valuables."     We  then  went  down  stairs,, 
Dr.  Webster  going  near  me.    Mr.  Clapp  turning  to  the 
privy  asked,  "  wiiat    place  is  this?"    Mr.  Littletieid  an- 
swered, "this  is  Dr.  Webster's  private  privy,"  Dr.  Web- 
ster saying  at  the   same    moment,    "  Gentlemen,  here  is 
another  room  that  you  have  not  looked  into;"   and  we 
passed  to  the  store-room  and  out,  taking  very  little  notice 
of  what  was  in  the  laboratory.    I  did  not  notice  what  tLs 
others  were  doing,  Mr.  Kingsley  or  Mr.   Rice.    I  know 
that  Dr.  Webster  led  oif  to  another  door.    He  seemed  to 
be  hurrying  us  through  the  room.    After  we  had  looked 
to  the  main  vault,  I  then  passed  to  the  scuttle  that  leada 
under  the  main  building.    I  took  my  lantern  and  went 
down  underneath  with  Mr.  Littletieid,  and  crawled  as  far 
we  could,  for  the  walls     [Witness  pointed  out  upon  the 
plan  the  route  that  he  and  Littletieid  pursued.]    We  crept 
on  our  hands  and  knees  until  we  got  to  tiie  place  where 
the  privy  is* 

I  asked  Mr.  Littlefield  if  it  was  the  outside  wall.  There 
was  no  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  time.  There  was  a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Littletieid  and  myselt  while  we  were 
out  there  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  privy.  I  have 
examined  the  walls  about  the  cellar  two  separate  times. 
There  is  no  access  to  the  privy  wall  lor  the  flow  ot  the 
'     -     On  Tuesday,  27th,  I 


mit  to  the  close  and  constant  scrutiny  of  a  large  multi  |  did  not  find  any  tiling  under  the  building  by  the  privy 
tude  of  spectators,  and  it  must  be,  to  him,  no  ordinary  ef-  wall.  I  am  the  officer  who  discovered  the  remains  in  the 
fort  to  preserve  a  generally  calm  and  collected  demean-  t,ea  chest.    I  had  been  searching;  from  Si  A.  M.  until  4 


Last  e»enin-  'during  the  delivery  of  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  wherein  that  gentleman  referred 
to  the  children  and  grandchild  of  Dr.  Webster,  the  pris- 
oner manifested  deep  feeling — more  feeling  than  we  have 
witnessed  at  any  time  previous. 

Rau>h  .:5Mith,  called  aud  sworn.  I  reside  in  Boston. — 
My  place  of  business  is  iu  Exchange  street.  I  am  a  liquor 
dealer.  I  have  had  very  little  business  with  Prof.  Web- 
ster. He  was  owing  me  a  small  amount  in  the  fall  of  last 
year.  [VVitness  identided  a  letter  from  Prof.  Webster 
written  in  answer  to  one  sent  to  him.]  He  was  owing  me 
some  money.  The  amount  had  been  due  some  time,  and 
I  wrote  to  Prof  Webster  to  cancel  the  debt,  as  I  wished 
to  close  up  some  old  concerns,  having  formed  a  partner- 
ship business.  I  wrote  to  him,  aud  that  [the  letter  identi- 
fied] was  the  reply.  [The  junior  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment read  the  letter,  dated  Cambridge,  Oct'r  15th,  1819, 
and  it  was  then  put  into  the  case.  The  letter  simply  states 
that  Prof.  Webster  would  pay  the  amount  when  he  got 
the  fees  from  the  Medical  studeuts,  until  which  time  he 
asked  the  indulgence  of  Mr.  Smith.] 

Samuel  B.  Follbr,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  one  of  the 
Police;  have  been  for  nine  years.  I  have  seen  Prof.  Web- 
ster but  I  have  not  any  acquaintance  with  him.  I  saw  Prof. 
Web.ster  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25th,  after  the  disappearance  of 
Dr.  Parkman.    I  went  to  East   Cambridge  to  see  if  the 


P.  M.,  of  Saturday,  Dec.  1st.  I  had  seen  the  cliest  once 
before,  but  did  not  touch  it.  Others  were  searchmg  with 
me,  some  six  or  eight  persons.  I  told  thein  that  I  would 
search  that  side  of  the  building,  and  go  through  it  thor- 

r  looked  over  somethings  on  tlie  shelves  until  I  came 
to  the  tea  chest.  I  thought  it  was  where  Dr.  Webster 
kept  his  minerals,  bat  as  1  was  searching  I  would  look  in- 
to it.  I  took  out  some  minerals  which  were  done  up  in 
papers.  The  writing  on  the  papers  appeared  to  be  fresh. 
After  getting  out  some  minerals  I  found  there  was  tan  m 
the  chest.  I  put  my  baud  in  and  took  out  some  minerals 
from  the  tan.  I  then  ran  my  hand  in  again  and  took  out 
a  hunting  knife,  which  I  opened,  looked  at,  and  placed  in 
my  pocket.  I  then  remarked  that  I  thought  there  was 
more  than  tan  in  the  chest.  I  took  it  out  and  turned  it 
over,  when  the  trunk  of  a  human  body  tumbled  out.  1 
stood  on  the  right  side  aud  saw  a  hole  in  the  left  breast, 
just  under  the  left  nipple.  The  tan  was  scraped  oif  only 
with  the  hand.  I  forbid  an  officer  to  use  a  stick,  and  it 
was  not  used.  Remarks  were  made  about  the  hole  at  the 
time.  I  said  the  knife  1  had  I  supposed  would  ht  the 
hole,  but  I  did  not  try  it  at  the  time.  [Witness  identihed 
the  tea  chest  in  which  the  remains  were  found.] 

1  found  one  of  the  kidneys  iu  the  ash  hole.  1  here  were 
some  bedclothes  fouud.     In  the   lower   laboratory,  on  the 


ur.  jruiK.mau.     i  went  to  Ji.asi    ijamoriuge  lo   seii  ii  uue  some  ueucitjtiies  luuu'-i.     ah -..v.   .^„^.    n       iio    h-ata 

mortgage  was  cancelled,  and  I  was  told  1  could  ascertain  table,  were  found  a  comforter  and  two  woollen  uiauKeis, 
better  by  going  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Webster.  I  took  a  Mr.  done  up  in  a  newspaper.  The  table  was  near  the  wiuuo.v. 
Thompson,  1  believe,  a  clerk,  iu  a  chaise  and  went  to  Dr.  1  should  think  they  had  never  been  used,  nary  one  oi  tuem 
Webster's   house    where    we  arrived  about   dark.    Dr.  |  —all  new.    I  remained  there  at  the  College  until  me  da 
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of  January,  1850,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  at 
night.  Ko  one  was  allowed  to  euter  the  rooms  without  a 
permit  from  the  Mayor  or  Marshal.  The  privy  hole  was 
ij  inches  across  each  way.  We  tried  to  get  the  thorax 
through  the  privy  hole,  and  could  not;  the  hole  was  not 
large  enough.  The  pelvis  would  go  through  by  turning 
it  up,  as  I  called,  edgeways. 

There  were  some  experiments  made  in  regard  to  hearing 
noises  in  Dr.  Holmes's  room — noises  that  were  made  in 
the  laboratory,  and  vice  versa.  We  made  the  experiment 
by  hollering.  Nothing  could  be  heard.  Both  doors  were 
shut. 

To  the  Court.— I  was  both  above  and  below.  I  was  be- 
low and  another  person  was  up  stairs ;  then  I  went  up 
and  he  went  below.  I  could  hear  nothing,  and  he  said 
that  he  could  not. 

Resumed.— A  small  white  plate  was  found  in  the  back 
lecture  room  with  coloring  upon  it.  A  stick,  apparently 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  brush,  was  found  upon  the 
floor,  partly  under  the  table. 

Cross  Examined. — I  measured  the  privy  seat,  after  it 
■was  taken  up.  The  seat  was  up  when  we  tried  the  exper- 
iment with  the  thorax.  The  seat  was  taken  up  from  the 
floor.  Littlefield,  Buckman  and  myself  tried  the  experi- 
ment. Littlefield  held  the  thorax — Littlefield  held  the 
pelvis.  The  latter  went  through  very  easily.  We  found 
tan  in  barrels,  about  half  a  bushel.  We  found  a  bag  of 
tan,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  door  which  led  into 
Littlefield's  store-room.  The  bag  was  very  nearly  full. — 
I  did  not  see  the  tea  chest  on  Tuesday,  that  is  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  The  knife  was  shut  when  I  took  it  from 
the  tea  chest.  I  can'f  say  whether  I  put  it  upon  a  shelt, 
at  any  rate  it  was  in  my  pocket  a  few  moments  alterwards. 
I  have  kept  it  ever  since.  Mr.  Buckman,  Mr.  Starkweath- 
er, Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  believe  were  there  when 
the  tea  chest  was  emptied.  The  officers  were  there  who 
were  put  on  duty  by  the  Marshal.  The  tea  chest  was 
found  on  Saturday  atternoou  about  4  o'clock.  When  the 
thorax  fell  out  it  fell  out  back  up,  precisely  as  it  laid  in 
the  chest.  I  had  looked  at  the  thorax  four  or  live  minutes 
when  I  discovered  the  hole  in  the  breast.  I  turned  the 
thorax  over  myself  I  drawed  the  thigh  part  way  out 
myself  and  let  it  lay  in  the  tan  until  the  Coroner  came. — 
The  string  was  tied  round  the  bones,  but  not  round  the 
thorax. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  thorax  until 
the  Coroner's  Jury  came  in  the  afternoon  a  little  past  4 
o'clock.  They  had  not  met  when  we  found  the  tea  chest. 
Buckman  said  he  was  going  to  scrape  the  tan  off  and  see 
how  the  body  looked.  I  told  him  not  to.  I  did  not  see 
officer  Tarlton  there  with  a  stick.  The  tan  was  not  taken 
off  until  the  next  afternoon.  I  scraped  off  what  little  tan 
was  scraped  off.  The  neck  end  of  the  thorax  was  up  in 
the  tea  chest,  and  I  felt  it  cold  when  I  put  my  arm  in,  as 
I  have  previously  stated, — nearly  up  to  the  wrist. 

I  told  Mr.  Thompson,  the  clerk  who  went  with  me  to 
Dr.  Webster's  house,  that  I  thought  he  appeared  very  sin- 

fular.  I  further  told  him,  that  I  did  not  know  but  it  was 
is  natural  way.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  him  at  that  time. 
His  manner  was  rather  singular,  quick  and  nervous.  It 
was  just  after  dark  when  we  arrived  in  Cambridge  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Our  object  was  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  the  mortgage.  On  Tuesday  was  the  first  time  I  was  at 
the  College.  Dr.  Webster's  words  were  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  at  the  College  between  1^  and  2  P.  M.  I  did  not 
state  before  the  Coroner's  Jury  that  Dr.  Webster  said  that 
Dr.  Parkman  was  at  the  College  at  half  past  1  P.  M. ;  if  I 
did  so,  I  did  not  state  what  was  correct. 

I  made  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  at  'the  time  of  the  first  search.  I  either 
made  it  the  same  night  or  the  next  day.  I  made  a  memo- 
randum of  the  Sunday's  conversation  with  Dr.  Webster 
on  the  next  Monday  forenoon.  I  believe  I  said  on  the 
memorandum  that  Dr.  Webster  was  excited.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Clapp  was  by  the  privy  door  when  the  answer  was 
made  by  Littlefield  as  to  what  the  privy  was.  I  did  not 
notice  a  fire  in  the  furnace  of  the  lower  laboratory.  There 
is  a  trench  round  the  wall.  The  tide  flows  in  the  trench 
under  the  laboratory,  and  not  over  the  whole  ground,  to 
judge  from  the  appearances  of  the  ground.  The  trench,  I 
should  think,  is  three  feet  deep. 

The  ground  Klauts  towards  the  north  and  west  side.  A 
man  cannot  stand  upright  except  in  the  trench.  The 
slope  is  not  very  steep  by  the  privy;  when  you  get  about 
eix  feet  from  the  hole  it  is  much  steeper.  I  can't  state 
what  the  angle  is.  I  found  towels  directly  under  the  pri- 
vy hole.  The  labels  of  the  minerals  did  not  look  as  if  they 
had  been  written  a  long  time— might  have  been  written 
five  or  six  months;  did  not  look  like  fresh  ink. 

Re-examined. — Mr.  Eaton  was  there  after  I  had  taken 
the  tea  chest  out  by  the  window. 

S.  Parkwan  Blake  called  and  sworn.  Am  a  relative  of 
the  late  Dr.  Parkman.  I  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
search  after  Dr.  Parkman.  I  had  occasion  to  call  en  Dr. 
Webster,  on  Monday  morning,  at  the  College,  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  11  o'clock.  The  Monday  after  the 
disappearance.  As  I  a'-cended  the  steps  I  met  a  student, 
as  I  supposed,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  Mr.  Littlefield  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  front  entry.  I  asked  him  if  Dr. 
Webster  lectured  that  day.  He  said  he  did  not,  and  said 
he  believed  that  he  was  in  the  lecture  room.    He  tried 


'  the  door  of  the  lecture  room,  and  it  was  fastened.  Mr. 
Littlefield  asked  my  name,  and  said  that  he  would  go 
round  the  back  way  and  give  my  name  to  Dr.  Webster. 
He  did  go. 

I  waited  what  I  thought  was  an  unreasonable  time. — 
He  unbolted  the  front  door  of  the  lecture  room,  passed 
out,  and  I  went  in,  when  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  coming  out 
of  his  back  private  room.  He  had  on  a  smoking  cap  and 
working  dress,  apparently.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
Dr.  Webster's  appearance  as  I  descended  the  steps  of  the 
lecture  room,  tie  stood  still  until  I  approached  him.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  learned  he  had  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  thati  had  come  to  learn  all  the  particulars 
of  that  interview.  Dr.  Webster  then  went  on  to  state  that 
on  Tuesday  preceding  Dr.  Parkinan's  disappearance.  Dr. 
Parkman  had  called  there  before  his  lecture  was  finished. 
He  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  lecture  to  close.  Dr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  seat  he  occupied.  He  sat  lean- 
ing upon  his  elbows,  waiting  very  patiently  for  him  to 
close. 

After  the  lecture  was  finished  Dr.  Parkman  came  up  to 
the  table  and  said,  "  Doctor,  I  want  some  money" — he  was 
very  much  excited  and  angry — •'  you  have  8^500  in  your 
pocket,  and  I  want  some  of  it."  Dr.  Webster's  countenance 
was  lighted  up  ai]«i  expressed  great  anger  when  he  was  re- 
lating the  interview.  Dr.  Webster  said  he  told  Dr.  Park- 
man  that  he  could  not  pay  him  on  that  day,  as  he  had 
not  collected  all  the  money  for  his  tickets.  Then  Dr. 
Parkman  asked  him  when  he  would  pay  him,  and  he  said 
on  Friday.     Dr.  Parkman  then  went  out. 

On  Fridav,  the  23d  of  November,  on  coming  into  the 
city.  Dr.  Webster  said  that  "  he  called  at  Dr.  Parkman's 
house,  told  him  if  he  would  come  to  the  lecture  room  on 
that  day  he  would  settle."  He  did  come  about  1-^  P.  M. 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew  about  the  time.  He  said  "  that 
his  lecture  had  been  finished,  and  several  of  the  students 
had  stopped  after  the  lecture  to  ask  que.stions,  as  they 
were  requested  to  do.  After  the  questions,  the  students 
went  into  the  back  part  of  the  room  to  look  at  some  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  had  recently  been  put  up  there. — 
The  students  then  went  out,  and  very  soon  Dr.  Park- 
man  ajjpeared.  Came  in  a  great  hurry  up  to  his  table 
where  he  was  standing."  Dr.  Parkman  asked  him  "if  he 
was  ready  for  him"  and  Dr.  Webstersaid  "he  was."  "Dr. 
Parkman  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  papers  done 
up  loosely  and  drew  out  some  notes,  and  he  (Dr.  Webster) 
took  out  his  niioney  and  paid  him  $483  or  $484  or  about 
that  sum.  The  4  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  dollars  or  cents.  He  seized  the  money  without 
counting  it  and  was  going  off."  "I  said,"  said  Dr.  Web- 
ster, "there  is  one  thing  you  have  forgotten,  that  mort- 
gage" Dr.  Parkman  replied  "I  haven't  it  with  me,  but  I 
will  see  it  properly  attended  to." 

He  then  rushed  out  of  the  lecture  room,  with  these  bills 
in  his  hand,  carelessly  exposed  to  view.  I  then  asked 
him  to  recollect  what  money  he  paid  him,  as  it  was  very 
important,  and  might  lead  to  a  discovery.  He  said  that 
he  could  recollect  but  one  bill— a  1$100  bill  on  the  New 
England  Bank.  I  pressed  Dr.  Webster  rather  close.  I 
asked  him  if  they  were  out  of  town  bills  or  city  bills — 
in  large  or  small  bills.  He  replied  that  he  could  recollect 
only  that  one  flOO  bill  on  the  New  England  Bank. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  notes  of  Dr.  Parkman.  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  in  away  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind.  He  appeared  confused.  I  asked 
him  if  any  one  was  present  at  the  interview,  when  he  said 
very  emphatically— "No."  Then  I  left  him.  1  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  Doctor  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
noticed  that  his  manner  was  singular  on  my  first  entering 
his  room.  He  seemed  to  want  that  cordiality  and  polite- 
ness that  is  usual  to  him.  As  I  came  down  the  lecture 
room  steps  I  had  my  eye  on  him,  and  thought  that  he 
looked  pale.  He  received  me  in  a  stiff  and  formal  man- 
ner, and  I  am  quite  confident  that  he  did  not  put  out  liis 
hand  to  me. 

His  manner  when  speaking  of  Dr.  Parkman's  being  an- 
gry, was,  I  thought,  singular.  He  made  no  expression  of 
sympathy;  this  I  thought  strange  when  every  person  you 
met  in  the  streets  expressed  so  much  sympathy  with  the 
family  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the 
search.  He  said  very  little  about  it.  He  made  no  inqui- 
ries at  all  about  the  family  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  was  not 
more  than  15  or  20  minutes  with  Dr.  Webster.  There  was 
a  change  of  position  and  manner  after  we  had  commenced 
talking  upon  general  subjects— but  none  while  we  were 
talking  about  Dr.  Parkman.  I  went  out  by  the  same 
door  I  entered,  and  I  heard  the  door  bolt  after  I  left. 

Cross  Examined.— Dr.  Wehstei  did  not  go  up  to  the  door 
with  me.  I  only  infer  that  he  came  up,  as  I  heard  the 
door  bolted  after  I  got  out.  I  heard  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Parkman  about  5  o'clock  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. I  felt  very  great  apprehension  my.self  at  that 
time.  Dr.  Webster  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  his 
lecture  of  the  next  day.  He  told  me  so.  He  was  mov- 
ing about  a  jar  upon  the  table.  I  did  not  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  handbills.  I  looked  into  the  upper 
laboratory,  after  we  had  finished  the  conversation  about 
Dr.  Parkman.  He  sat  upon  the  settee  in  the  lectui'e 
room.    He  mentioned  only  the  $100  bill. 

[A  recess  was  granted  at  this  point  by  the  Court  to  ac- 
commodate the  jury.    During  the  recess  the   prisoner 
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was  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  counsel.] 

Charles  B.  Starkweather,  called  and  sworn.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  police  four  years.  I  took  part  in 
the  search  after  Dr.  Parkrnan,  on  Saturday  after  his  dis- 
appearance, and  up  to  the  time  the  remains  were  found. 
I  went  to  the  Medical  College  on  Monday  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  about  12  o'clock.  Went  up  the  front  steps.  I  saw  Mr. 
Littlefleld.  Saw  Dr.  Ainsworth  and  Dr.  Bigelow.  I 
think  I  told  them  that  we  had  come  to  look  over  the  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Littlefleld  tried  Dr.  Webster's  lecture  room 
door,  and  it  was  fa.^tened.  He  knocked  on  it  quite  hard, 
and  then  Dr.  Webster  came  and  opened  the  door.  We 
told  him  what  we  came  for.  He  opened  the  door ;  we 
went  in— down  the  steps  to  the  back  laboratory,  and  to 
the  lower  laboratory.  When  we  got  to  the  steps  of  the 
lower  laboratory  Dr.  Webster  said  "  this  is  all  my  apart- 
ments." 

Mr.  Littlefleld  opened  the  door  into  his  apartments, 
and  we  went  out  by  the  laboratory  stairs  door.  We 
merely  looked  round  the  rooms.  Was  there  only  a  few 
minutes.  I  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  out  to  ar- 
rest Prof.  Webster  on  Friday  night,  the  80th  of  No- 
vember. Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Spurr  were  with  me.  The 
i)octor  talked  very  freely  while  coming  in,  about  the 
Railroad,  and  a  Mrs.  Bent  who  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman 
on  Friday,  and  he  wanted  us  to  drive  round  over  to 
the  Port  to  see  her.  We  came  over  Cragie's  Bridge  into 
Boston.  Mr.  Clapp  talked  with  the  Doctor.  When  we 
got  to  the  corner  of  Second  street,  Dr.  Webster  remark- 
ed "you  ought  to  have  turned  that  corner,  if  you  are 
going  to  the  College."  Something  was  said  about  the 
driver  being  green — also  about  the  water  that  had  been 
•ounded.    Mr.  Clapp  sat  beside  Dr.  Webster. 

When  we  got  to  the  jail  we  got  out  and  went  into 
the  back  olBce.  When  we  got  in  Dr.  Webster  said  "Mr. 
Clapp  what  does  this  mean?''  Mr.  Clapp  said  "we  have 
done  looking  for  Dr.  Parkman,  and  you  are  in  custody 
for  the  murder  of  the  Dr."  "What!  me?"  says  Dr. 
Webster.  "Yes,  you,  sir,  and  you  are  in  custody  for 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman."  Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr. 
Spurr  tlien  left  us  and  said  they  would  go  and  see  if  they 
could flnd  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Marshal.  Mr.  Clapp  made 
out  a  mittimus,  handed  it  to  me,  and  said  "  don't  com- 
mit the  Dr.  until  I  get  back."  He  told  me  he  would 
and  find  Mr.  S.  D.  I'arker.  Immediately  after  they  went 
out,  Dr  Webster  called  for  a  pitcher  of  water  and  he 
drank  several  times. 

He  asked  me  "  if  they  had  found  Dr.  Parkman."  I 
told  him  "I  wished^he  would  not  ask  me  any  questions, 
as  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  answer  them."  He  said, 
"you  might  tell  me  something  about  it;"  "where  did 
they  flnd  him?"  "  Did  they  flnd  the  whole  of  the  body?" 
"How  came  they  to  suspect  me?"  "Oh!  my  children, 
what  will  they  do?"  "Oh!  what  will  they  think  of  me?" 
"  When  did  they  get  the  information?"  I  asked  the  Dr. 
if  anybody  had  access  to  his  private  apartments  but  him- 
self. "  Nobody  has  access  to  my  private  apartments  but 
the  porter  who  makes  the  flre."  There  was  a  pause  of  a 
minute  and  a  half,  when  the  Dr.  added,  "  that  villain,  I 
am  a  ruined  man."  There  was  no  further  conversation. 
The  Dr.  walked  the  floor  wringing  his  hands,  after  which 
he  sat  down. 

I  saw  the  Doctor  put  his  hand  to  his  vest  pocket,  and 
put  it  up  tti  his  mouth ;  and  in  a  moment  he  stretched  out 
n  a  spasm,  asifinafit.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Doc- 
tor, haven't  you  been  taking  anything?"  and  he  said  "  he 
had  not."  I  then  helped  him  up  from  the  settee,  and  he 
walked  the  floor.  I  was  with  him  about  an  hour,  and 
Mr.  Clapp  came  back  and  told  me  to  commit  the  Doctor. 
I  went  to  him  and  told  him  I  must  commit  him.  I  took 
hold  of  his  right  arm,  and  he  could  not  stand.  I  asked 
Mr.  Cummings,  one  of  the  attendants,  to  take  hold  of 
him.  He  did,  and  we  led  him  to  the  look-up.  I  told  Mr. 
Cummings  that  I  thought  he  had  been  taking  something, 
and  I  thought  that  he  had  better  send  for  a  physician.  I 
laid  this  to  Mr.  Cummings  in  the  presence  of  the  Doctor, 
when  we  got  to  the  lock-up  underneath  the  oflSce. — 
Mr.   Clapp    thought  that   we  had  better  not  send  for  a 

Ehysician,  but  go  down  every  few  minutes  and  look  to 
im.  We  had  to  lay  the  Doctor  in  his  berth ;  we  laid  him 
upon  his  side,  and  he  turned  over  upon  his  face.  He  ap- 
peared like  a  man  in  a  flt.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a 
Btate  in  my  life.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  men  in  a  fit, 
but  never  one  like  him  I  left  the  Doctor,  and  saw  him 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  at  the  Medical 
College.  Dr.  Webster,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  several  others,  were  up  in  the  upper  laboratory 
when  I  came  there.  I  only  was  present  when  the  privy 
door  and  private  room  door  were  broken  open.  While  in 
the  laboratory  the  Doctor  appeared  very  much  agitated, 
but  not  so  much  so  up  stairs  as  he  did  down  stairs. 

I  assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  remains.  I  handed  the 
remains  to  Mr.  Hopkins  from  the  scuttle.  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  the  Dr.  said  anything  but  asked  for  some  water. 
After  the  Dr.  had  been  in  the  laboratory  the  remains  were 
ehown  to  the  Dr.  I  was  at  the  College,  day  times,  until 
they  were  carried  away.  I  have  some  fish  hooks  and 
twine.  These  were  found  just  as  they  are  in  Dr.  Web- 
•ter's  private  room  in  his  upper  laboratory.  [Witness  ex- 
hibited the  articles  to  the  jury.  The  hooks  were  arrang- 
ed as  in  the  form  of  a  grapple.    There  were  three  of 


these  grapples— of  one  hook,  of  two  hooks,  and  one  of 
three  hooks.]  I  saw  them  on  Friday  night.  I  took  the 
hooks  and  twine  on  Saturday.  They  were  rolled  up  in  a 
paper  on  the  shelf.  The  bundle  of  twine  and  hooks  to- 
gether. I  mean  the  closet  where  the  valuables  are  kept. 
There  is  another  ball  of  twine  there  yet. 

On  Saturday  there  was  a  general  search.  I  was  in  the 
upper  laboratory,  and  heard  my  name  called  in  the  lower 
laboratory.  I  went  into  the  lower  laboratory.  It  was 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  went  down,  and  saw  Mr.  Fuller 
bringing  a  tea  chest.  He  turned  a  tea  chest  over.  It  con- 
tained part  of  a  human  body,  together  with  a  quantity  of  : 
tan.  Upon  the  thigh  there  was  a  quantity  of  twine  wound 
round.  I  cut  a  piece  of  it  off.  [Witness  exhibited  the 
piece  cut  off.]  All  this  came  from  the  thigh.  [The  coun- 
sel for  the  government  proposed  to  ask,  in  relation  to  the 
bunch  of  skeleton  keys  found  at  the  College,  and  this  wa» 
allowed.]  1  found  all  but  one  in  Dr.  Webster's  private 
room  on  a  shelf,  in  a  little  drawer.  The  one  I  found  in 
his  wardrobe.  I  have  tried  the  keys,  and— [answer  ar- 
rested.] 

[The  answer  was  arrested  at  the  suggestion  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence.  The  government  contended  that  the 
evidence  to  be  elicited  had  a  bearing  upon  ilie  case,  espe- 
cially touching  such  explanations  as  Dr.  Web.'^ter  might 
have  to  make  of  the  mauuer  in  which  the  ke, s  came  into 
his  possession.  If  the  Dr.  should  advance  tiiat  he  found 
the  keys,  and  placed  them  in  his  drawers,  and  it  should 
be  shown  that  among  them  were  some  which  would  fit 
the  locks  of  other  apartments  than  his  own,  the  Attorney 
General  thought  that  this  would  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  the  Dr.  might 
have  made.    The  question  was  admitted  by  the  Court.] 

I  have  tried  the  keys.  One  of  them  fits  the  dissecting 
room  door.  A  second  fits  the  door  of  Dr.  Webster's  leo- 
ture  room,  and  the  store  room  below.  There  are  two 
locks  on  the  lecture  room  door  leading  out  into  the  front 
entry.  This  tits  one  lock.  This  bears  the  marks  of  being 
tiled.  This,  a  third,  fits  the  front  door  of  the  upper  steps, 
and  the  one  below  the  stairs.  These  are  all  the  keys  t 
know  anything  about.  There  was  a  cupboard  where 
there  had  been  three  drawers,  which  had  been  removed.. 
When  Dr.  Webster  was  brought  to  the  Police  Court,  im 
the  judge's  room,  and  Mr  Andrews  was  there,  I  said, 
"  Dr.  Webster,  I  have  found  some  keys  in  your  room." 
"What,"  says  he  "those  that  are  filed?  I  picked  th^asi 
up  in  Fruit  street  and  threw  them  in."  These  were  his 
words. 

Cross-examined. — I  testified  before  the  Coroner's  Jury ;  I 
took  minutes  of  my  evidence  as  I  found  things.  I  com« 
menced  the  search  on  Saturday.  At  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Webster,  at  the  jail,  I  wrote  it  right 
down,  and  have  the  paper  with  me.  I  made  this  wriimg 
before  I  testified  before  the  Coroner's  Jury.  I  don't  think 
that  I  said  anything  then  aoout  Dr.  Webster  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  then  putting  it  up  to  his  mouth. 
I  was  at  the  College  on  P'riday,  the  30th,  at  4^  o'clock, 
and  saw  Littlefleld.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  place 
that;  had  been  unsearched.  He  said  all  had  been  searched 
but  the  privy.  I  said,  "Can  we  not  get  in  there?"  Mr, 
Littlefleld  said,  "No,  Dr.  Webster  has  locked  it  and  got 
the  keys."  I  spoke  about  coming  the  next  morning.  Mr- 
Kingsley  was  with  me. 

Examined  some  old  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
then  went  to  the  Marshal's  otfice.  I  ibund  the  keys  all 
tied  up  in  the  back  private  room.  I  did  not  say  to  Dr. 
Webster  that  I  had  found  "skeleton"  keys,  but  as  I  have 
testified  on  my  direct  examination.  -When  we  were  in  the 
carriage  we  did  not  mention  about  searching  over  the 
College.  This  was  before  we  entered  the  carriage.  I  rec- 
ollect about  the  Doctor's  going  back  for  his  keys,  and  Mr. 
Clapp  telling  him  that  we  had  keys  enough  to  gain  admis- 
sion. I  mean  to  say  that  I  give  the  exact  words  of  Dr. 
Webster's  conversation,  when  I  talked  to  him.  I  wrote 
them  down  at  the  moment,  while  the  Doctor  was  talking. 
I  did  not  write  down  my  own  words. 

Charles  B.  Kice,  called  and  sworn.  Am  one  of  the 
Police,  one  of  the  party  which  went  to  search  Dr.  Web- 
ster's apartments  on  Tuesday  after  Dr.  Parkman's  disap- 
pearance. When  we  got  into  the  lower  laboratory  there 
was  a  conversation  about  the  privy — the  question  was 
asked  if  we  had  been  everywhere,  and  the  answer  was  that 
we  had  except  the  Dr's.  private  privy.  The  answer  came 
from  Littlefleld  I  think.  Nothing  more  was  done.  Dr. 
Webster  was  present.  Tliis  was  the  last  room  we  went 
into— Dr.  Webster  showed  the  way  out.  I  was  there 
the  night  of  Dr.  Webster's  arrest  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  College.  I  can't  say  whether  any  inquiry  was 
made  about  the  furnace  while  Dr.  Webster  was  in  the 
room. 

Cross  Examined. — I  was  present  when  the  tea  chest  waa 
turned  over  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Starkweather 
and  Mr.  Eaton,  and  I  think  two  or  three  others,  were 
present.  I  saw  the  tea  chest  turned  over,  some  tan  brush- 
ed off.  I  don't  think  that  it  was  moved  until  the  Coroner 
came.  I  saw  some  one  stoop  down  and  brush  off  the  tan, 
but  who  it  was  I  can't  say ;  I  can't  say  whether  any  one 
had  a  stick  in  his  hand  or  not ;  I  don't  recollect.  It  was 
found  before  the  Coroner's  Inquest  came.  I  think  the 
question  was  put  in  this  way  about  the  privy — "  whether 
we  had  seen  the  whole,"  and  the  reply  was,  "we  had  ex- 
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«ept  the  Doctor-s  privy,  or  the  Doctor's  private  privy." — 
The  Doctor  stood  back  towards  the  furnace,  talking  with 
Mr.  Olapp.  I  was  uot  talking  with  any  one.  Could  not 
gay  in  what  part  of  the  room  he  was. 

Samuel  Lane,  Jr.,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  iu  the  hard- 
ware business,  at  No.  9  Dock  Square.  I  know  Dr.  VVeb- 
iter;  have  known  him  since  1836.  I  think  I  recollect  the 
time  of  Dr.  Parkman's  ilisappearance  After  I  had  heard 
that  Dr.  Parkman  was  missing  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  in  my 
place  of  business.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  at  what 
hour  ol  the  day,  but  I  should  think  that  it  was  the  after 
part  of  the  day,  from  circumstatices  that  have  been  men- 
tioned since.  I  should  think  the  day  must  have  been 
Monday  or  Tuesday  after  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared.  Dr. 
Webster  came  in  and  enquired  for  fish  hooks.  This  is  all 
I  recollect.  I  recollect  that  I  replied  that  we  did  not 
keep  them.  Stephen  B.  Kimball  was  clerk  in  the  store  at 
the  time. 

I  have  been  in  Dock  Square  about  a  year  and  a  half. — 
It  was  the  store  of  R.  C.  Warren.  I  had  seen  Dr.  Web- 
«ter  there  before.  It  made  no  distinct  impression,  a*  I 
had  done  business  with  Dr.  Webster  before.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball was  there.  I  have  uot  seen  the  Dr.  often  in  Mr. 
Warren's  store,  though  I  have  seen  him  frequently  when 
«therwheres. 

Stephen  B.  Kimball  called  and  sworn.  I  am  clerk  for 
Mr.  Warren.  I  know  Dr.  Webster  by  sight.  Monday 
or  Tuesday  he  came  mto  the  store  and  inquired  for  large 
size  fish  hooks.  I  recollect  the  day,  as  Mr  Lane  went 
away  on  Wednesday  and  was  gone  some  time.  Mr  Lane 
was  in  the  store  at  the  time.  It  was  late  in  the  atter- 
Boon,  but  the  light  was  good  enough. 

James  W.  Edgbrly,  called  and  sworn. — I  am  in  business 
at  No.  3  Union  street — hardware  business.  Remember  the 
time  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance.  A  person  came 
into  the  store  on  Tuesday  afternoon  about  night  and  in- 
quired for  the  largest  fish-hooks.  I  showed  him  the  larg- 
est that  I  had,  and  he  purchased  six  right  away.  [Wit- 
ness identified  the  hooks  found  in  Prof.  Webster's  rooms.] 
There  is  a  peculiar  mark  on  them,  and  the  hooks  are  of 
unusual  size.  I  have  had  them  on  hand  for  several  years. 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  person  who  bought  them.  I  think 
it  was  Prof  Webster.  I  did  not  then  know  him.  I  have 
seen  him  in  jail  and  in  court.  He  did  not  state  any  pur- 
pose lor  which  he  bought  them. 

WnuAM  W.  Mead  called  and  sworn.  I  am  in  the  hard- 
ware business  iu  Union  street.  I  have  seen  Professor 
Webster  only  lately.  A  person  came  on  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving  and  enquired  for  fish-hooks.  I  asked  what 
kind  he  wanted,  tie  said  that  he  wished  to  have  some  to 
term  a  grapple  with.  I  took  down  the  largest,  and  he 
bought  three.  I  put  them  together,  and  showed  him  how 
lie  might  form  a  grapple.  The  size  was  considerable 
smaller  than  the  ones  produced  in  Court. 

I  think  it  may  have  been  Prof.  Webster,  but  I  am  not 
positive  enough  to  swear  to  it.  He  was  dressed  in  dark 
clothing.  Can't  say  whether  he  had  on  glasses  or  not.  I 
was  called  by  olficer  Spurr  to  go  with  Mr.  Edgerly  to  the 
jail  and  see  Prof.  Webster.  I  went  in  and  looked  at  Prof. 
Webster.  I  told  the  officer  that  he  looked  difierent  in  a 
different  dress;  he  had  on  a  kind  of  smoking  cap. 
I  said  if  he  would  change  his  dress  I  should  be  more 
positive.  Dr.  Webster  changed  his  dress,  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat,  and  we  then  looked  at  him.  After  we  came  out 
I  was  pretty  confident  that  Prof.  Webster  was  the  man 
who  bought  the  hooks.  It  was  about  |  to  1  o'clock  on 
Friday  when  Dr.  Webster  came  in. 

Tbuman  M.  Tyler,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  rope  and 
lipe  manufacturer ;  have  been  iu  the  business  lor  forty- 
five  years.  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  manufacture  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  rope  and  twine.  [Twine  was  pro- 
duced to  the  witness,  which  he  identified  as  having  seen 
before  and  marked.  The  twine  was  that  found  round  the 
thigh  of  the  remains. 

[Witness  also  examined  the  twine  attached  to  the  fish- 
hooks, and  the  ball  of  twine.  The  first  he  pronounced 
two-threaded  marline.]  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
all  the  twine  mentioned  is  one  and  the  same  tiling.  The 
manufacture  of  such  twine  is  unusual  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  made  of  good  green  Russia  hemp.  This  hemp  is  used 
on  shipboard. 

American  hemp  is  generally  used  for  such  marline. — 
There  is  an  irregularity  in  the  manufacture,  and  this  want 
of  uniformity  proves  that  it  is  intended  for  common  use. 

Cross-examined. — I  undertake  to  say  that  the  twine  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  I  used  to  work  generally  fifty 
fathoms,  and  then  ball  up  ten  or  twelve  fathoms.  My 
price  for  this  twine  would  be  25  cents — for  dew-rotted 
it  would  be  20  cents. 

I  consider  this  twine  carelessly  manufactured.  I  judge 
of  the  small  piece  (from  the  thigh)  by  the  stock  and  man- 
ufacture both.  It  is  so  laid  up  as  to  be  very  strong. 
Whether  the  piece  from  the  thigh  was  trom  the  same 
ball  as  the  twine  of  the  hooks,  I  can't  say.  There  is  a 
slight  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  the  two  ends  of 
a  quantity  of  twine.  This  I  should  say  is  from  the 
"wheel  end." 

Re-examined.— The^re:  is  considerable  quantity  of  this 
kind  manufactured  for  the  use  of  ships,  but  little  for  store 
use. 

NATaiNiEL  Watermah,  called  and  sworn.    I  am  in  busi- 


ness at  83  and  85  Cornhill,  doing  plate  work.  I  know  Dr. 
Webster,  have  known  him  10  or  12  years — perhaps  longer. 
I  saw  him  in  my  shop  on  the  30th  of  November,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  same  day  ot  his  arrest,  seeing  him  talking  with  my 
foreman,  and  feeling  anxious  about  the  disappearance  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  I  went  up  to  Dr.  Webster  and  said — "Ex- 
cuse me  Dr,  but  1  want  to  know  how  Dr.  Parkman  aj)- 
peared  when  you  gave  him  the  note." 

He  said  "  he  took  the  papers  in  his  hand,  and  darted  ont 
in  an  unusual  manner."  "If  that  is  the  case,"  said  I, 
■'  he  did  not  get  fur  from  the  College  before  he  was  mur- 
dered, as  some  one  may  have  enticed  him  into  one  of  his 
houses,  and  I  believe  that  if  he  was  ever  found  he  would 
be  found  in  one  of  his  own  houses,  for  I  did  not  believe 
the  story  of  his  going  over  Cragie's  bridge  '' 

Dr.  Webster  said  "  he  did  go  to  Cambridge."  He  said 
this  energetically,  as  if  he  was  sure  of  it.  He  then  said 
•'Only  think  of  it,  Mr.  Waterman,  a  mesmerising  woman 
has  told  the  number  of  the  cab  he  went  away  or  off  in: 
and  Mr.  Fitz  Henry  Homer  has  found  the  cab,  and 
blood  has  been  fouiid  on  the  lining."  There  was  no 
further  talk  about  Dr.  Parkman. 

At  this  point  the  Court  at  2  P.  M.  adjourned  to  SJ. 

AFTERNOON  SITTING. 

The  Court  came  in  at  3^^  P.  M. 

Nathaniel  Waterman.  Examination  continued.  The 
subject  was  a  tin  box,  about  which  Dr.  Webster  had  been 
talking  before  I  came  up  to  him.  I  told  Dr.  Webster  if 
he  was  going  to  put  in  a  large  sized  thing,  put  in  the  whole 
bigness,  the  sides  must  come  up  straight,  without  the  edge 
turned  in.  If  made  that  way.  the  cover  would  have  togo 
on  the  outside,  and  it  would  be  more  trouble  to  solder  it 
on.  He  said  he  was  going  to  have  "small  things,  gay 
books,  &c."  He  then  spoke  of  having  the  handles  made 
very  strong.  I  told  him  he  could  have  a  piece  of  tin  put 
on  where  the  handles  would  go,  and  then  the  box  would 
hold  a  hundred  pounds.  He  was  to  have  the  handles  on 
the  cover,  not  on  the  sides.  He  said  that  he  wanted  it  to 
solder  it  up  himself,  and  he  said  "  you  know  I  can  do  such 
things,  Mr  Waterman."  I  left  him  standing  by  my  fore- 
man. There  was  to  be  only  one  handle,  and  that  on  the 
top.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  when  he  wished  to  have  it 
done.  I  have  done  business  for  him  before.  This  is  the 
account  (produced  by  the  witness)  of  different  articles 
which  Dr  Webster  has  ordered  from  me  since  the  year 
1843.  I  had  never  made  any  such  apparatus  for  Dr. 
Webster  before,  nor  any  thing  precisely  like  that  for  any 
one  else. 

The  Doctor  wanted  the  handle  made  very  strong.  I 
don't  remember  any  other  particulars.  On  Saturday 
morning  it  came  down  from  the  shop  labelled.  It  has 
not  since  been  called  for.  I  don't  know  whether  Dr. 
Webster  was  to  call  for  it  or  not.  The  label  has  upon  it 
"To  be  called  for,"  and  "  charged." 

Cross  Examination.  My  store  is  near  the  Cambridge 
Omnibus  office.  The  box  was  made  as  though  it  was  to  be 
iilledwith  small  things.  Introduced  the  conversation  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Parkman.    I  went  up  of  my  own  accord. 

Charles  P  Lothrop,  called  and  sworn.  I  work  or  Mr. 
Waterman.  I  remember  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Webster 
calling  for  a  tin  box.  He  came  on  Friday,  the  30th  of 
November,  about  10  o'clock,  and  wanted  a  square  tin 
box.  I  showed  him  some,  and  he  said  they  would  not 
answer.  He  said  he  "  wanted  one  to  pack  things  in."  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  it  for,  and  he  said  fo  "  books, 
&c."  He  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  dimen- 
sions, 18  inches  square  and  13  inches  deep. 

He  said  that  he  wanted  it  made  out  of  thick  tin.  I 
told  him  that  we  generally  made  them  of  light  tin,  as  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the  air  out.  He  want- 
ed it  made  strong,  with  the  handle  so  that  it  would  not 
slip  out.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  make  a  grove 
in  it.  I  told  him  the  best  way  would  be  to  have  the  edge 
turned  in  one  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  top. — 
About  this  time  Mr.  Waterman  came  along  and  made 
some  apology  or  remark  about  interrupting  him.  "  How 
did  Dr.  Parkman  appear  when  you  paid  him  the  money?" 
asked  Mr.  Waterman.  The  Dr.  replied,  "  he  took  it  in 
his  hand."  Mr.  Watermaa  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
story  of  his  going  over  to  Cambridge.  "  He  took  the 
money  in  his  hand  and  dashed  off";"  this  was  the  expres- 
sion used  by  Dr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Waterman  did  not  believe  .that  Dr.  Parkman  got 
beyond  tne  vicinity  of  his  own  tenements  in  Grove  street. 
The  Doctor  replied,  "  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  he  was 
seen  going  over  the  bridge."  Dr.  Webster  stopped  a  min- 
ute, and  then  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Waterman,  a  woman  that 
was  mesmerised,  named  the  number  of  the  cab  which  took 
Dr.  Parkman  off",  and  Mr.  Homer  had  found  the  cab  with 
spots  of  blood  on  it."  I  asked  if  it  was  Fitz  Henry  Ho- 
mer, and  Dr.  Webster  said  "  yes."  After  we  got  through 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Waterman  about  the  box.  Mr.  Waterman 
told  him  if  he  would  send  the  box  in  after  he  got  his 
things  in,  he  would  solder  it  up  for  him.  "  No,  Mr.  Wa- 
terman," said  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  got  to  send  it  out  of 
town,  and  I  have  got  soldering  irons  and  will  do  it  my- 
self." Mr.  Waterman  told  him  if  he  was  going  to  solder 
it  himself,  to  have  a  holder  made  to  hold  it  down,  as  he 
could  solder  it  a  great  deal  easier.    A  flat  piece  of  wood  to 
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•press  down  the  edges.  I  told  him  I  would  have  the  box 
done  for  him  to  morrow  uijjht  (Saturday).  He  said  he 
wanted  it  sooner,  and  I  then  told  li;m  I  would  liave  it 
done  at  12  o'clock  at  noon.  He  spoke  as  though  lie  had 
no  kind  of  doubt  of  Dr.  Parkman  having  jjoiie  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

?  S.^.MOEL  N.  Brown,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  one  of 
the  toll-gatherers  on  Cambridu;e  Bridge— West  Boston 
Bridge.  I  knew  Dr.  Georjre  Parkman.  I  knew  Doctor 
Webster.  On  the  30t!i  of  November  I  was  at  a  grocery 
store  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Grove  street,  at  a  little  be- 
fore 4  o'clock.  I  saw  Dr.  Webster  pass  by  the  window. 
I  went  out  and  walked  down  to  the  toll-house  with  him 
I  a.sked  him  if  he  could  I'ecognize  that  .S20  bill — a  S2U  bill 
I  took  in  the  morning.  I  did  not  show  the  bill  to  Dr. 
Web.ster.  In  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November,  I  was 
on  the  Cambridge  side.  An  Irishman  came  aloiiK  and 
gave  me  a  $20  bill  to  take  from  it  cue  cent  for  his  toll  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  smaller,  and  he  said  he  had 
not.  I  changed  the  5ill  for  the  Irishman,  and  took  it  to 
the  Boston  side  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Hadley,  the  old  toll- 
man, who  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  bill.  I  went 
home  and  changed  if,  and  showed  it  to  the  Marshal.  It 
was  on  the  Freeraans'  Bank.  1  felt  interested,  and  asked 
Dr.  VYebster  ii  he  could  recugnise  the  bill;  lie  said  he 
could  not  I  had  not  heard  that  an  Irishman  had  said 
he  had  received  such  a  bill  from  Dr.  Websier.  Dr  Wi^b- 
ster  said  that  the  money  he  had  paid  Dr.  Parkman  he 
had  received  from  the  students,  some  in  larjje  and  some 
in  small  denominations  We  then  parted  at  the  toll- 
house I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day before  he  disappeared.  Dr.  Parkman  came  down  lo 
the  toll-house  and  aski^d  me  if  I  had  seen  D;-.  Webster  that 
morning  I  told  him  I  had  not.  and  lie  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  city  It  was  between  11  and  1  o'clock  In 
fifteen  or  twenty  miuutes  Dr.  Parkman  came  along  with 
an  old  chaise  and  white  horse,  and  passed  over  the  bridge. 
He  had  been  down  twice  within  four  or  six  days  to  in- 
qnUra  for  Dr.  Webster. 

Oo.M  Examined.  1  mentioned  this  conversation  with 
Dr.  Webster  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  toll-house,  to  Mr. 
Hadley.     I  did  not  make  any  memorandum  of  it. 

Betsey  Bent  Colman,  called  and  sworn.  I  know  Dr. 
Webster.  I  reside  at  Cambridgeport.  Have  known  Dr. 
Webster  a  number  of  years.  I  remember  thetime  of  his 
arrest.  I  saw  him  on  Friday,  the  day  of  his  arrest.  I  think 
it  was  about  4  o'clock,  at  my  house.  He  called,  and  a  ser 
vant  showed  him  into  a  room.  He  said  hecalled  respecting 
Dr.  Parkman.  -I  knew  him  a^  soon  as  I  saw  Itim.  He 
asked  me  what  day  I  thought  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman.  I  told 
him  I  thought  I  saw  liim  on  Thursday  afteinoon,  the  day 
before  his  disappearance  Dr.  Webster  then  said,  '■  was 
it  not  Fridav  you  saw  him?"  I  said  '-No."  I  was  very 
busy  on  Friday  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  He 
asked  how  he  was  dressed.  I  told  him  he  was  dressed  in 
dark  cJotlies 

I  a-ked  Dr.  Webster  if  he  liad  heard  anything  from 
Dr.  Parkman.  He  said  that  a  cloak  or  coat  had  been 
fished  up  which  was  thought  to  be  his,  which  had  spots  of 
blood  on  it.  There  was  a  hat  found  likewise.  I  said  -'Oh 
dear,  tlieii  I  am  afraid  he  is  murdered.'"  Then  lie  sa\  s 
"we  are  afraid  he  is."  He  saidthatthere  wasa  $20  bill  left 
at  the  toll-house  by  ;  n  f rishman.  That  was  all  lie  said 
to  me  about  Dr.  Parkman.  He  asked  me  twice  or  three 
times  if  I  was  sure  it  was  on  Tliur.-day.  It  was  in  the  af 
teriioou  that  I  thought  I  saw  him.  I  accompanied  Dr. 
Webster  to  the  door,  and  he  repeated  it  again  and  asked 
'' wasn't  it  Friday  you  saw  Di-.  Parkman."  I  told  him 
no,  and  this  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

S.  D.  Pakker,  called  and  sworn.  I  was  at  home  in  my 
parlor  at  8  o'clock  the  30th  of  November,  and  some  ten  or 
fifteen  gentlemen  came  in.  They  made  certain  statements 
to  me  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  and  that 
Dr.  Webster  had  been  left  at  the  jail.  They  asked  for  di- 
rections, and  I  to  d  them  a  comiilaint  inu'-^t  be  made.— 
Some  one  immediately  went  for  Coroner  Pratt,  and  for 
Justice  Merrill  of  the  Police  Court.  Ihe  Justice  at  tirst 
refused  to  act,  on  account  of  a  distant  relationship  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Webster,  but  he  finally  consented  to,  and 
Mv.  Iviiij»sley  made  the  complaint,  which  was  duly  made 
out  and  si;;iied. 

[.Most  of  the  details  have  already  appeared  in  the  evi- 
dence, and  if  they  had  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
them,  as  Mr.  Parker  spoke  so  Inw  as  scarcely  to  be  heard.] 

When  we  got  to  the  Jail  oflice  and  Dr.  Webster  was 
brouylif  up,  he  was  very  much  excited  He  was  not  able 
to  hold  a  glass  ni  his  hand.  I  beg^jed  him  to  be  caini; 
that  we  h;id  not  cmne  to  harm  him;  that  certain  discov- 
eries had  been  made  which  required  an  explanation. — 
I  said  1  had  understood  that  some  of  his  private  apart- 
ments had  not  been  opened,  and  wished  him  to  go  to  the 
Colleije.  He  said  he  would  if  he  could.  He  asked  for 
Mr.  Franklin  Dexter,  and  I  told  him  that  he  was  out  of 
town.  He  spoke  two  6r  thiee  times  of  the  distress  of  his 
Jamily,  which  induced  me  to  remark  "that  there  was  an- 
other family  in  great  distress,  to  whom  the  public  owed 
Bome  duties,'"  I  enjoined  him  nut  to  make  any  explana- 
tions, and  I  hoped  in  Uod  he  wouhi  be  able  to  oxp  ain  it 
all.  VVIien  I  lell  home,  I  wa-^  incredulous  as  to  his  }>uilt. 
I  said  to  the  oHicers  that  Dr.  Webster  was  not  to  be  inter 
rogated.    I  did  not  ride  in  the  coach  with  Dr.  Webiter  to 
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the  College.    I  did  not  speak  to  Dr.  Webster  while  he 

was  in  the  College. 

While  Dr.  Webster  was  in  the  laboratory  he  was  un- 
able to  drink.  [So  far  as  we  could  hear,  the  witness  detail- 
ed the  conversations  of  the  visit  to  the  College  as  other 
witnesses  had  done.]  When  the  remains  were  brought  up 
Dr.  VVebster  was  about  9  or  10  feet  from  them.  He  was 
not  tiearer  than  that  at  any  one  time  that  I  know  of 

Crosi-Examined.  I  did' not  send  to  Mr.  Dexter  that 
night. 

Re.- Examined.  I  was  present  at  the  Police  Court  when 
Dr.  Webster  was  arraigned  There  was  no  examination. 
JouN  M.  CuMMiNGS,  Called  and  sworn.  I  am  watchman 
and  turnkey  at  the  jail.  I  was  at  the  jail  when  Dr.  Web- 
ster was  tirst  brought  in.  Mr.  Clapp  went  away  for  a 
short  time,  then  came  back,  aud  told  me  to  commit  Dr. 
Webster  Di-  Webster  sat  upon  the  settee.  I  spoke  to 
him  two  or  three  times,  but  he.  did  not  take  any  noiice. — 
Mr  Starkweather  went  to  him.  and  then  we  ussi^ted  him 
down  tu  the  lookup,  where  we  hoisted  him  up  into  a 
berth  and  left  him.  He  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  Spok» 
of  his  family  seve;al  times. 

llr.  Parker  came  to  the  jail  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
see  Prof  Webster.  I  went  down  and  spoke  vo  him,  and 
told  him  that  I  wanted  him — tliat  Mr.  Parker  wanted  to 
see  him.  He  did  not  take  any  noiice.  I  took  hold  of 
him;  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  agitated,  and  made  the 
remark,  '  I  expected  this  1"'  I  cuuld  not  handle  him,  and 
went  up  stairs  and  told  Mr.  Parker  he  could  not  come  up. 
Then  Dr  Gay,  Mr.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Parker  went  down. 
Dr.  Gay  asked  him  if  he  could  not  get  up  aud  go  upstairs. 
He  made  no  answer.  We  then  took  hold  of  hiru  in  his 
berth,  and  he  made  a  spring  and  grabbed  his  arm  about 
Mr.  Jones's  neck  as  if  frightened.  We  then  brought  him 
lip  into  the  back  niUce.  and  sat  him  up  in  an  armed  chair. 
Mr.  Leighton  and  I  lielped  Dr.  Webster  into  the  carriage 
to  no  to  the  College.  I  rode  outside.  We  helped  Dr. 
Webster  out  of  the'c.irriage  and  up  the  steps,  aud  I  don't 
know  that  I  gave  up  my  hold  of  uim  until  we  returned 
IVom  our  visit  to  the  College,  fhe  Dr.  trembled  and  had 
a  cold  sweat  ou,  him  all  the  time.  His  face  was  wet. — 
The  weather  was  cold.  We  were  detained  on  the  steps  for 
some  time  before  v.e  gained  admission  to  tlie  College. 
VVhen  the  party  were  searching  the  little  back  room, 
the  Dr.  .etood  where  he  could  look  in.  A  coat  was  found, 
and  the  Doctor  said  that  is  the  coat  I  lecture  in.  They 
were  searching  some  drawers,  aud  the  Doctor  said,  "  I 
don't  know  what  they  want  there,  they  will  not  hnd  any- 
thing there."  When  the  Doctor  was  in  the  lower  labora- 
tory, he  felt  very  badly  tliere.  We  lifted  Di-.  Webster  in- 
to the  coach,  lie  could  not  hel^)  himself  at  all.  We  sat 
him  upim  the  seat.  He  spoke  ot  his  family  again.  We 
rode  back  again  to  the  jail.  Hiding  back  to  the  jail,  I 
noticed  his  pantaloons  were  wet.  I  put  my  hand  upon 
his  legs.  I  noticed  that  his  under  coat  was  quite  wet  when 
we  took  off  his  outer  coat  to  hoist  him  up  into  his  berth. — 
We  had  to  carry  him  down  to  his  celj.  He  laid  on  his. 
back  with  his  head  up,  and  we  fixed  him  as  weh  as  we 
Could.  I  f\ent  down  at  1  o'clock,  and  at  2}  o'clock,  and 
found  liim  both  times  as  he  was  when  we  put  him  into 
the  cell.  A  lantern  was  left  in  the  cell.  I  recollect  of 
the  question  for  a  hatchet  while  we  were  in  the  College, 
but  1  don't  know  who  asked  for  it. 

GusTAVus  Andrews,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  keeper  of 
the  jail.  I  remember  the  night  of  Dr.  Webster's  arrest, 
the  30th  of  November.  I  was  not  there  when  he  anived. 
I  first  saw  him  at  the  College.  He  had  been  gone  but  a 
lew  moments  when  I  returned  home.  I  went  to  the  College 
througti  the  shed  door  to  the  lower  laboratory,  Some 
iientlemen  came  down  there  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  I'arker 
I  think,  called  my  attention  to  the  lunuice.  1  did  not  ob- 
>^nr.ii  whether  Dr.  VVebster  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time  1  went  to  the  furnace  and  saw  fragments  of  bones, 
and  when  I  turned  back  1  saw  Dr  Webster  standing  by 
the  privy  door. 

Be  was  much  agitated.  When  he  got  out  of  the  room, 
Dr.  Webster  placed  his  foot  down  fiim  and  braced  hiin'- 
selfup;  but  when  the  remains  were  brought  up  he  com- 
menced trembling  again.  After  a  moment  1  oidered  the 
men  to  take  Dr.  Webster  to  the  carriage.  He  was  placed 
in  it,  and  1  got  in.  The  first  words  when  he  got  in  were, 
"  Why  don't  they  ask  Littlefield  ?  He  can  explain  all 
this;  iie  has  the  care  of  fhe  dissecting  room.  They  want- 
ed me  to  explain,  but  they  didn't  ask  me  anything;. "  He 
then  said,  "  What  will  my  family  think  of  my  absence  ?" 
I  then  said.  '-I  pity  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  dear 
sir."  He  replied,  "JDo  you  pity  me?  are  you  sorry  for 
me?  What  for?"  I  said, '•  To  see  you  so  excited;  I 
hope  you  will  be  calmer."  He  said,  "Oh!  that's  it."  I 
don't  recollect  anything  more  being  said.  We  placed 
him  in  his  cell  and  on  his  bed.  I  don't  think  that  he 
moved  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  was  where 
I  left  hiiii  at  ni,sht,  and  wanted  to  be  iai,~ed  up.  In  the 
course  ot  the  forenoon  he  was  able  to  sit  in  a  chair. — 
On  Saturday  morning  the  remarks  Dr.  Websier  made 
were  sratuitous  on  his  part.  He  said,  "  Tnat  is  no  more 
Dr  I'arkinan's  body  than  it  is  my  body,  and  how  in  the 
world  they  came  there  I  don't  know."  He  Hien  saiU,  "I 
never  liked  the  looks  of  Littlefield,  the  Janiloi-.  I  oppos- 
ed his  comins  there  all  I  could."  1  think  there  wa.s  no- 
thing more  said.    He  was  in  great  perspiration  the  night 
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before,  Friday  night.    I  have  a  letter  in  Dr.  Webster's  i  which  had  been  previously  adopted  in  this  Common- 
hand  writing-    The  rule  is  that  all  letters  shall  be  exam- 1  wealth,  would  exclude  the  evidence,  in  the  form  in  which 


ined  before  they  go  out  or  into  the  jail.  Ihe  letter  of  D 
Webster  was  broughr  up  on  Tuesday  morning,  opened.  I 
can't  say  who  brought  it  up.  Mr.  Holmes  called  my  at- 
tention to  it,  and  asked  if  I  should  let  that  letter  go  out. 
I  replied  that  I  should  not  until  the  otlicers  had  made  cer- 
tain inquiries  in  regard  to  it.  It  has  never  been  sent.  Af- 
the  search  of  Dr.  Webster's  house,  1  told  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  communicate  to  his  family  that  lie  did  not 
■wish  me  to  see,  he  had  better  have  his  wife  or  some  of  his 
family  come  and  communicate  directly  with  them.  I  told 
Mr.  Frescott  and  Mr.  Cunningham  that  they  had  better 
tell  him  so  also. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Beinis,  and  put  into  the  case.] 

Boston,  Monday  ev'g. 

My  Dearest  Marianne :  I  wrote  mamma  yesterday,  and 
Mr.  C,  who  was  here  this  morniug,  told  me  he  had  sent 
it  out.  I  had  a  good  sleep  last  night,  am)  dreamt  of  you 
all.  I  got  my  clothes  offlbr  the  tirst  time,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  quite  hungry.  It  was  a  long  time  before  my 
first  breakfast  from  Parker's  came,  and  it  relished,  I  can 
assure  you.  At  one  o'clock  I  was  notified  that  I  must  ap- 
pear at  the  Court  room.  All  was  arranged  with  great  re- 
gard to  my  comfort  and  avoidauce  of  publicity,  and  this 
first  ceremony  went  off  better  than  I  anticipated.  On  my 
return  I  had  a  bit  of  turkey  and  rice  from  Parker's.— 
They  send  much  more  th.an  I  can  eat,  and  I  have  directed 
the  steward  to  distribute  the  surplus  to  any  poor  ones 
here. 

If  you  will  send  me  a  small  cannister  of  tea,  I  can  make 
my  own.  A  little  pepper  I  may  want  some  day  ;  you  can 
put  it  up  to  come  with  some  bundle.  I  would  send  the 
dirty  clothes,  but  they  were  taken  to  dry  and  have  not 
been  returned.  I  send  a  kind  note  I  received  to-day  from 
Mr.  Curtis.  Professors  Pierce  and  Horsford  called  today. 
Haifa  dozen  Kochelle  powders  I  should  like.  Tell  mam- 
ma not  to  open  the  little  bundle  I  gave  her  the  other  day, 
but  to  keep  it  just  as  she  received  it.  Hope  you  will  soon 
be  cheered  by  receipt  of  letters  from  Fayal.  With  many 
kisses  to  you  all.  Good  night,  fi  om 

Your  afi't  father. 

My  tongue  troubles  me  yet  very  much,  and  I  must  have 
bitten  it  in  my  distress  the  other  night;  it  is  painful  and 
swollen,  alfectiug  my  speech  somewhat. 

Had  mamma  better  seud  for  Nancy  ?  I  think  so,  or 
aunt  Amelia. 

Couple  of  colored  neck  hdkfs. 

One  matress. 

Cross-examined.  I  refer  to  the  passage,  "Tell  mamma 
not  to  open  the  little  bundle,"  &c.,  as  the  one  which  in- 
duced me  to  retain  the  letter. 

Eli  C.  Kimsley  called  and  sworn.  1  am  Postmaster  at 
East  Cambiidge.  The  letter  (produced)  was  postmarked 
the  30th  of  November,  and  I  brought  it  to  the  City  Mar- 
shal of  Boston  myself.  It  was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Tukey, 
Boston."  It  must  have  been  dropped  between  the  hour 
of  10  and  20  minutes  past  10  A  M.  I  brought  it  over  that 
day  at  Hi  A.  M. 

Cross-examined.  I  intended  to  mail  the  letter  in  the 
first  place,  but  afterwards  concluded  to  bring  it  in.  Its 
peculiar  appearance  attracted  my  attention. 

Francis  Tukey,  re-called.  [Witness  identified  three 
anonymous  letters  which  he  had  received.  One  was  re- 
ceived before  Dr.  Webster's  arrest,  on  the  day  on  which 
it  was  post  marked,  the  post-mark  being  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 26th.  A  second  was  handed  to  the  witness  by  the  post- 
master of  East  Cambridge.  The  third  he  merely  identi- 
fied.] 

At  20  minutes  to  7  P.,.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to  9,  next 
morning. 

EIGHTH    DAY 

Wednesday,  March  27. 

The  Court  did  not  make  its  appearance  this  morniilg 
until  5  minutes  of  10  o'clock,  having  been  in  consultation 
in  the  lobby.  The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  dock  a  lit- 
tle before  9  o'clock,  and  appeared  calm  and  collected, 
though  his  countenance  was  quite  pale. 

Nathaniel  D.  Gould,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  an 
old  resident  of  this  city.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  defeudant.  I  have  seen  writing  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  Dr.  Webster's,  have  seen  bis  signatures  to  the 
Medical  Diplomas;  have  filled  these  Diplomas  lor  20 
years.  All  the  Professors  sign  the  Diplomas.  Have  giv- 
en particular  attention  to  the  art  of  penmanship  from  my 
youth,  having  a  natural  curiosity  for  it.  Have  tried  to 
use  the  pen  in  every  possible  way.  Something  like  50  years 
since  I  commenced  teaching  the  art. 

[Mr.  Bemis,  junior  Counsel  for  the  government,  pro- 
posed to  submit  the  three  anonymous  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Tukey,  to  the  witness,  and  by  a  comparison  of  hand- 
writing to  prove  that  the  three  letters  were  wrilten  by 
Dr.  Webster.    To  this  course,  Mr.  Soliier,  junior  Counsel 


the  government  proposed  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Clifford,  Attorney  General,  replied  that  the  same 
rule  had  been  applied  in  the  ca.ses  of  Gen.  Miller  and 
Eastman,  Fondy  &  Co  ,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  in 
the  present  case.  The  Attorney  General  also  observed, 
that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  objected  to  one  particular 
tter;  this  letter,  he  hoped  to  prove  conclu.-^ively  to  the 
Jury  was  not  written  with  a  pen,  but  could  only  have 
been  written  with  an  instrument  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  little  plate  and  bru-h  found  in 
Dr.  Webster's  room  have  hftd  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  this  letter.  After  further  discussion  shaw, 
C  J.  decided  that  the  letters  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  witness  to  pass  upon  the  question  ot  Daud 
writing.  Mr,  Bernis  handed  to  him  a  letter  which  he 
stated  he  should  denominate  the  "  Civis  letter  No.  3," — 
duted  on  the  inside  Nov.  21st,  but  postmarked  Nov.  30th. 1 

Resumed.  I  should  say  tlint  the  letter  shown  to  me  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Webster.  I  feel  an  embarrass- 
ment in  explaining  the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  [The 
witness  proceeded  to  give  them,  when  he  was  interrupted 
and  a  lurther  discu.-sion  took  place  between  the  oppo.ing 
counsel.  The  Chief  Justice  then  laid  down  the  course 
which  the  witness  should  pursue.]  I  say  as  I  said  at  first, 
it  is  difficult  lor  me  to  give  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. — 
In  all  my  practice  of  teaching  and  writing  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  1  could  make  two  letters 
alike,  or  two  words  alike.  I  never  had  scholars  wliose 
writing  I  could  not  distinguish  one  from  another,  from 
some  peculiarity  that  might  belong  to  each.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  disguise  all  these  peculiarities  A  man  to  disgiuse 
his  hand  must  either  do  it  in  a  careless  manner  with^  a 
flourish,  or  he  must  be  on  his  guard  in  making  every  let- 
ter. 

Soreietimes  a  man  in  disguising  his  hand  makes  some 
particular  letters  entirely  different  from  his  usual  manner. 
In  this  letter  Prof  Webster  has  made  his  small  "a,"  "  r," 
and  tlie  character  "  &  "  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
he  usually  does.  In  this  letter  he  has  used  the  character 
"  fe  "  without  writing  it  out.  In  otherletters  I  find  noth- 
ing dissimilar  from  his  usual  hand.  1  find  some  striking 
similarity  in  the  other  letters  of  this  letter,  to  Prot.  Web- 
ster's usual  hand-writing.  The  similarity  is  in  the  capi- 
tal '■  I."  I  have  had  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  ex- 
amination, the  documents  put  into  this  case.  [After  some 
conversation  between  Counsel  and  the  Court,  the  letter 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Webster,  the  memorandum  found  in 
the  pocket  book  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  Dr.  Webster's  checks 
upon  the  Charles  River  Bank  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  witness  for  comparison.] 

I  observed  that  I  find  some  striking  similarity  in  the 
letter  "  I,"  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  All  the  other 
small  letters  which  I  consider  similar,  may  not  look  the 
same  to  others  as  to  me.  A  naturalist  may  detect  a  differ- 
ence in  a  small  shell,  which  I  cannot.  If  he  puts  it  on  pa- 
per, I  can.  So  with  handwriting.  I  trace  similarities  and 
di.'similarities.  The  letter  "I"  is  the  same.  Capital 
"D's"  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner.  I  always  try 
first  to  find  all  the  letters  which  are  similar,  and  then  to 
find  any  that  are  dissimilar.  I  first  commence  with  capi- 
ta! letters.  Almost  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  has  a  dif- 
ferent principle  in  its  formation.  All  the  difi'erences  in 
these  capitals  is  in  the  dress  put  about  them.  Then  I  have 
examined  the  word.  The  whole  word  may  be  fixed  in  the 
writer's  imagination,  as  well  as  a  single  letter;  and  if  he 
is  not  on  his  guard,  the  word  may  have  the  same  impres- 
sion on  the  ey  e  as  a  letter. 

The  figures  1,  3,  4,  9,  are  all  made  alike  in  the  ''  civis  " 
letter  and  those  with  which  I  compare  it;  small  "  f  "  alike 
in  all ;  the  word  "  Nov  "  alike  in  all ;  the  words  "  from," 
"  all,"  "  was,"  "  if,"  "  his,"  and  "  Boston,"  are  all  alike. 
The  "  B  "  is  not  all  alike.  The  letter  '•  y  "  is  always  the 
same,  but  when  used  as  a  capital  it  is  not.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  about  the  "  civis  "  letter — that  it 
was  written  by  Dr.  Webster.  [Mr.  Bemis  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gould  the  letter  in  the  yellow  envelope, 
po.stmarked  Nov.  26  ]  I  have  in  this  an  entirely  difierent 
hand.  At  first  sight  I  supposed  the  letter  was  written  by 
a  boy.  But  I  find  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  the  pen.  I  find  two  •'  ys  "  and  small  "  w  " 
similar.  On  writing  acknowledged  to  be  Dr.  Webster's, 
he  almost  always  leaves  small  "  a"  open  at  the  top.  He 
leaves  it  so  in  this  letter.  On  the  envelope  the  "a"  in 
Francis  and  Marshal  has  been  connected  togetlier  after 
the  letter  was  written. 

I  should  think  that  the  envelope  and  the  body  of  the 
letter  were  written  by  the  same  hand.  The  address  on 
the  inside  appears  as  if  it  had  been  erased.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  with  the  finger,  as  it  would  be  larger  at 
the  commencement  than  at  the  end,  if  the  finger  had  done 
it,  unless  it  was  a  very  small  finger.  This  erasure  is  quite 
regular.  I  think  that  the  envelope  and  enclosure  are  in 
the  defendant's  handwriting,  and  written  with  a  pen.— 
[The  East  Cambridge  letter  postmarked  Nov.  30,  was  next 
handed  to  the  witness.]  I  liave  examined  this  letter  be- 
fore. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  characters,  or  whatever 
you  call  them,  were  made  by  the  same  hand  as  those  let- 


for  the  defence,  objected.     He  contended   as  the  govern 

ment  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  letters  were  in  the  Iters  I  have  examined 

natural  hand  of  Prof.  Webster,  that  the  rule  of  law,      In  this  case  very  little  can  be  determined  from  letters  j 
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but  the  words  are  very  distinct.  The  words  "  was," 
"the,"  ''if,"  occur  frequently  ;  there  is  a  capital  ''E;"  the 
letter  "w,"  larger  than  the  other  letters,  is  very  striking 
to  my  eye;  the  words  "be,"  "but,"'  are  very  strikii'g. 
The  word  '-Boston"  is  like  all  the  rest.  The  letter  was 
not  written  with  a  pen.  I  speak  positively,  as  it  could 
not  be  done  with  one.  It  wasdone  with  something  soft ; 
the  top  of  the  letters  shows  this.  It  was  not  done  with  a 
brush.  It  could  not  be  done  with  a  pen,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  marks  are  stronger  in  any  one  place 
than  another.  There  is  about  the  letters  something  show 
ing  the  marks  of  very  fine  fibres,  finer  than  a  hair.  About 
the  tops  of  tlie  "w's"  and  '-i's"  there  are  marks  of  those 
fibres.    There  is  no  dot  over  the  "i." 

[Witness  was  asked  if  he  had  tiied  any  experiments  to 
prove  how  this  letter  may  have  been  written,  but  the  an 
ewer  was  objected  to  The  purpose  of  the  government 
was  to  show  that  the  small  plate  colored  black,  and  the 
small  stick  with  cotton  tied  upon  one  end  of  it,  found  in 
Dr.  Webster's  room.i,  had  haa  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  this  letter  The  Chief  Justice  decided  tliat 
the  evidence  to  be  elicited,  was  clearly  not  admissible, 
and  the  subject  was  passed  over.  The  note  dated  January 
22d,  1847,  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

I  should  think  the  word  "  Paid,"  written  over  the  face 
of  the  note,  was  in  the  defendant's  hand-writing.  On  the 
Cunningham  meniorandum  I  find  evidence  of  the  same 
hand-writing;  also  on  thetwosmall  "  memoranda"  found 
in  the  pocket  book.  The  erasures  upon  tlie  large  notes 
could  not  have  been  made  with  a  pen  :  there  are  traces  of 
the  same  fibres  that  I  iiave  before  spoken  of. 

Oross- Examined.  I  have  seen  the  papers  before.  I  have 
seen  other  anonymous  letters.  The  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  lukey  was  written  in  haste.  The  "Civis"  letter  is 
not  greatly  disguised.  If  it  wasshown  to  me  I  should  not 
pretend  to  say  it  was  in  a  disguised  hand.  I  observed  that 
three  letters  in  the  "Civis"  letter  were  dissimilar  to 
Dr.  Webster's  hand.  I  could  say  that  the  other  letters 
were  similar,  though  not  all.  I  can  say  of  the  "Civis" 
letter  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  letters,  it 
is  in  Dr.  Webster's  ordinary  hand  vvriting.  The  letters 
are  similar,  all  but  the  ones  which  I  have  mentioned  — 
I  may  mention  that  the  letter  "d"  is  uniformly  curved 
to  the  left.  I  could  not  say  that  the  excepted  letters  are 
always  formed  in  the  same  way ;  they  bear  a  general 
agreement  with  each  other.  The  letter  "  d  "  is  generally 
curved  to  the  left — there  may  be  exceptions.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  "  Civis  "  letter  is,  that  the  letters '' a"  are 
closed  at  the  top.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  these  same 
letters  closed  in  Doctor  Webster's  genuine  handwriting. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  face  of  the  "  Civis"  letter, 
looking  at  it  alone,  to  disguise  the  hand-writing.  At  first 
eight  I  should  not  say  that  it  was  disguised.  Without 
something  to  compare  writing  with,  1  don't  pretend  to 
say  whether  writing  is  disguised.  I  take  some  genuine 
hand-writing  to  compare  what  is  pronounced  a  simulated 
hand.  At  first  sight  of  the  ''  Civis  "  letter  my  impression 
was  it  was  Dr.  Webster's  hand-writing.  The  letter  sign- 
ed "  Dart"  has  no  general  resemblance  to  Dr.  Webster's 
hand-writing. 

The  letter  "  t"  small;  letters  "o,"  "  r,"  "a,"  were 
made  similar  at  first,  but  altered  afterwards;  the  letter 
"w,"  small  "  w."' and  "f,"  I  may  mention  were  simi- 
lar. Judging  this  letter  by  itself,  I  could  not  say  that  it 
was  a  natural  hand  ;  for  every  thing  about  it  is  unnatu- 
ral. I  judge  the  letter  to  be  a  disguised  hand,  and  that 
it  is  Dr.  Webster's  hand,  from  the  resemblance  I  have 
traced  tn  the  letters  as  above. 

The  letter  not  written  with  a  pen  I  think.  I  mentioned 
the  word  "was"  as  resembling  Dr.  Webster's  writing  — 
The  letter  "w"  in  watch,  the  words  "if"  and  "on,"  "the" 
and  the  word  "  Boston,"  bear  the  same  appearance  as 
Dr.  Webster's  hand-writing.  These  are  the  words  which 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
Dr.  Webster.  I  could  tell  if  I  had  the  instrument  before 
me.  I  could  tell  if  it  would  make  such  marks  as  this  let- 
ter bears.  My  own  opinion  is  positive  as  to  this  letter, 
that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Webster.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  letter,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  peculiarities  I  have 

Sointed  out,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
ir.  Webster. 

To  the  Court.  My  opinion  is  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  the  same  person  as  the  others. 

Resumed.  I  have  seen  two  hands  apparently  alike  but 
which  had  e.<!seutial  ditferences,  nevertheless  I  have  prob- 
ably examined  a  dozen  times  writing  not  written  with  a 
pen. 

George  G.  Smith  called  and  sworn.  I  am  an  engraver. 
Have  given  considerable  attention  to  penmanship.  Have 
known  Dr.  Webster  many  years ;  have  seen  his  signa- 
tures to  notes  in  past  years,  but  more  recently  to  Diplo- 
mas which  I  have  seen  incidentally.  I  think  that  I  have 
a  general  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Webster's  sis^nature  so 
that  I  could  recognise  it.  As  an  engraver  I  have  been 
obliged  to  notice  the  peculiarties  of  hand-writing,  espe- 
cially when  engraving  /«<:  similes,  and  have  been  called 
into  Court  fiequently  to  testify. 

[Witness  examined  the  "Civis,"  and  other  letters,  and 
Stated  that  he  had  before  examined  them.] 

I  am  compelled  to  say,  from  the  attention  which  I  have 
given  to  the  subject,  that  the  "Civis"  letter  is  in  Prof. 


Webster's  handwriting.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
quite  confident  of  this.  In  the  "Dart"  letter  1  find  certain 
l^eculiarities  which  resemble  Prof.  Webster's  hand- 
writing, though  I  am  not  so  confident  of  this  as  of  the 
other  letter.  1  should  think  that  it  might  be  his,  but  I 
ciinnot  speak  of  it  with  any  decree  of  confidence.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  envelope  and  enclosure  were  written 
by  the  same  hand. 

The  erasure  looks  as  if  it  might  be  made  with  a  finger — 
part  of  it  with  a  finger,  but  no  portion  of  the  erasure  was 
made  with  a  pen.  Of  the  East  Cambridge  letter  I  should 
speak  with  only  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  of  the 
other.  There  are  peculiarities  about  it,  but  not  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  make  it  clear  that  the  letter  is  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's handwriting.  It  was  not  written  with  a  pen  or  a 
brush.  The  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  brush  or  a  pen. — 
It  looks  as  if  done  with  some  soft  instrument,  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  shading  is  done.  I  think  I 
can  discover  the  marks  of  fibres.  The  erasures  on  the 
two  notes  I  think  could  not  have  been  made  with  a  pen. 
I  have  examined  the  checks. 

Cross  ExuTTiined.  The  erasures  on  the  notes  were  not 
done  with  an  ordinary  pen.  It  is  possible  that  a  pen 
might  be  made  to  make  the  strokes,  but  I  don't  kiiow.  I 
cannot  feel  confident  in  saying  so.  As  to  the  fibres,  if 
there  had  been  cotton  in  the  ink  they  might  have  been 
caused  by  this.  In  the  "  Civis"  letter  there  is  great  simi- 
larity to  Dr.  Webster's  handwriting — in  the  termination 
of  the  letter  '"d,"  throwing  it  to  the  left,  that  is,  the  let- 
ter terminating  the  wOrd. 

He  almost  invariably  makes  it  in  this  form;  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  he  does  not  write  the  "  d"  in  this  man- 
ner. I  trace  a  further  resemblance  in  the  character  "  &." 
A  certain  character  about  the  whole  letter  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  leads  me  to  think  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Dr.  Webster.  The  "  d"  in  the  middle  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  "  d"  terminating  a  word.  It  is  a  dis- 
guised hand  beyond  a  doubt,  and  I  think  that  hand  is 
Dr.  Webster's. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  writing  could  be  Dr.  Web- 
ster's written  in  haste  and  with  no  atti'mpt  to  dipgnise  it. 
Tile  letter  "  d  "  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  hand.  It  has  two  airs  about  it — a  disguised  air, 
and  a  similar  air.  [M.r.  Bemis  here  read  the  three  anony- 
mous letters  addressed  to  Marshal  Tukey,  copies  of  which 
we  give  below.] 

November  26th,  1849. 

"Francis  Tdket, — Dear  Sir — You  will  find  Dr.  Parkj 
man  murdered  on  Brookline  heights      Yours  truly, 

M-. 

Captain  of  the  Dart." 

"Dr  Parkman  was  took  on  Bord  ship  herculun  and  this 
is  all  I  dare  to  say  as  I  shal  be  kelld 

Est  Cambrige  one  of 

the  men 
[On  the  second  page:] 
give  me  his  Watch  but  I  was  fraid  to  keep  it  and  throwd 
it  In  the  water  right  side  the  road  to  the  long  biige 

to  Boston" 

Boston,  Nov'r  31,  '49. 

Mr.  Tukey, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  considerably  interested  in  the  recent  affair 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  I  think  I  can  recommend  means, 
the  adoption  of  which  miarht  result  in  bringing  to  light 
some  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  afore  mentioned  gentleman. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  searching  of  houses, 
&c.,  I  would  recommend  that  particular  attention  be 
paid  to  the  appearance  of  cellar  floors;  do  they  present 
the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  dug  into  and  cov- 
ered up  again ;  or  might  not  the"  part  of  the  cel- 
lar where  he  was  buried  have  been  covered  by  the  pil- 
ing of  wood?  Secondly,  have  the  out-houses  and  necessa- 
ries been  carefully  examined ;  have  they  been  raked  suf- 
ficiently ? 

Probably  his  body  was  cut  up  and  placed  in  a  stout  bag, 
containing  heavy  weights,  &  thrown  off  one  of  the 
bridges, — perhaps  Craigie's.  And  I  would  recommend 
the  firing  of  cannon  from  some  of  these  bridges,  and  trom 
various  parts  of  the  harbor  &  river,  in  order  to  cause 
the  parts  of  the  body  to  rise  to  the  surfiice  of  the  water. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  the  last  resort,  &  it  should  be  done 
effectually. 

And  I  recommend  that  the  cellars  of  the  houses  in  East 
Cambridge  be  examined. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CIVIS." 

Fisher  A.  Boswell  called  and  sworn. — I  am  a  resident 
of  Grafton,  in  Worcester  County ;  am  a  physician.  At- 
tended the  course  of  Medical  lectures  here  in  winter  of 
1847  ai,d  1848  Knew  Dr.  Parkman  by  sight.  I  also 
know  Mr.  Littlefield,  janitor.  He  was  janitor  uhilf  I  was 
there.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  College  on  the  2.3d  of 
November  in  my  usual  way  ;  it  was  nearer  2  than  1^  P.  M. 

I  went  from  Cambridge  street,  up  Blossom  to  Kruit, 
and  to  College  Court.  1  went  up  the  ea.-^t  stairs  and 
found  the  door  ajar    I  opened  it  and  looked  in.    Find 
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iDg  it  so,  I  thought,  the  lecture  was  not  out;  not  wishing 
to  disturb  tlse  lecture,  I  wen'  down  towards  tire  dissecting 
room  door.  As  1  jjas^ed  the  foot  vi  the  staiis  rounci  the 
corner,  I  met  Dr.  haiknian  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
the  sarae  I  came  down;  he  was  walking  very  fast. 

tl  camt'  up  to  102  Court  treet  to  d"  an  errand,  and  v.ei  t 
act  ;o  tlie  Medical  Colege,  where  1  got  about  3  o'clock. 
I  rai:g  the  bell  for  the  Janitor,  aiid  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  minutes  he  came  to  the  door,  the  front  door  I 
recognized  him.  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  his  ap- 
pearance. 

I  asked  Mr.  LittJefield  if  theie  was  a  student  by  tue 
name  of  t'ottVaiu.  He  said  lie  did  not  know  tlie  gentle- 
man, but  if  he  WHS  there,  he  was  in  the  dissecting  r'oou! 
1  went  down  intu  the  dissecting  room,  and  found  Mr. 
Colliain  there,  and  baa  some  conversation  with  him. 
Mr.  Littletield  catne  to  the  door  in  his  everyday  dress 
On  the  21st  of  Soveoiber  i  borrowed  some  money  and 
gave  my  note  payable  lu  lour  months.  I  was  in  Grai'tui'. 
On  the  22d  1  came  to  liviston  1  was  unweii  on  that  dj) 
and  did  not  go  out.  I  went  out  the  next  day  after  din- 
ner. I  dined  with  a  friend  up  in  the  rear  of  684  Wash- 
ington street — in  Cottage  Flac:r. 

I^te  my  dinner  as  sooi*  as  I  could  convenieutl)  ,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  (\il!ege.  Mr.  CotTrain  liame  into 
the  entry,  ami  we  talked  neurl)  ten  miiiuies.  I  i.ud  a 
letter  for  him.  I  was  in  this  city  <he  next  day,  doing  bu- 
siness vi'ith  my  brother  ai  Sciuth  IJuston.  ihe  Rev.  Mr. 
Bosweil.  This  was  Saturdai  I  t;siard  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Farkman  on  Saturday  afternoou. 

Heard  a  gent!er;ian  speak  ol  it  at  the  depot  anu  read  the 
notice  in  the  e-s-iiing  pyj.er.  1  recollei-.itri  the  circam- 
stance  of  seeing  Dr.  Faikmsii,  and  spoke  of  it  in  the  de 
pot  at  the  time.  I  went  iiome  !0  Graitou  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon .  ' 

I  was  iirst  apprised  yesterday  at  11  o'clock  that  my  at- 
tendance would  be  required  here      I  was  at  Grafton. 

[The  Attorney  General  here  rose  and  stated  tliat  the 
evidence  for  tiie  Government  was  all  in,  when  the  Court 
at  i  to  2  i*.  M.  adjourn -id  to  3^  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SITTING. 

The  Court  came  in  at  Sj  o'clock,  P  M.,  the  room  being 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  E.  D.  Sohier,  Esq.,  ju- 
nior coun^-el  for  the  defence,  addressed  the  <.  ourt  and 
Jury  fubstantiaily  as  follows:  [  We  use  the  first  person, 
for  convenience  sake,  in  writing  out  our  abstract.] 

May  it  please  your  Honors, 

and  GenUemnn  of  the.  Jury : 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  usual,  and  tha\  it  may  be  consider- 
ed imperative  on  me,  as  counsel  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
involving  consioejaiious  so  monieiitoiis,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  my  client,  and  to  couimeni,  insiiong  and  vigorous 
language,  upon  the  interests  which  ht  lias  at  stake— to 
place  before  you  the  position  in  which  he  stands,  both  to 
the  Court  and  Jury.  But  this  I  shall  not  do;  I  cannot  do 
it.  If  I  were  to  attempt  it.  I  fear  that  I  should  withdraw 
attention  Jrom  the  act  to  the  man — that  I  sliould  forget 
the  cause,  and  only  rem^Tnber  the  individual,  who,  tor 
fifty  years,  has  beenahigljiy  rf.-pectea  resident  of  this 
community— long  an  able  ai^d  iiifiuential  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  Si  m^aiy  distinguished  men  have 
received  ths-ir  collegiate  education  I  siiould  only  see  be- 
fore me  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  engaged  in  a  struggle 
tor  life,  pressed  and  weighed  dowc  by  theevidence'ad- 
duced  against  iiim. 

1  might  think  of  on iy  these  ihin^is,  and  wander  Irom 
the  cause.  I  shall  tiie/efore  only  foilow  in  the  steps, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  ol  the  able  counsel  for 
the  government,  who  has  pie<jeded  me, — alluding  to  the 
duties  of  all  C'  ucei  ned — to  run  over  the  evidence  present- 
ed, aiid  con.^ider  its  appisci;  loii  to  the  case  in  hand. 

We  are  here  to  ai.-cuss  and  to  determine,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  th>-  Oise  great  question  which  for  so 
many  months,  has  excited  and  agitated  to  its  lowest 
depJ.ls  the  u  e'iiig  of  Mu.i  iuj-ge  commuiiily — the  quevtion 
— is  the  life  of  I'rof  Web.-ter  justly  forieited  to  his  coun- 
try for  the  commission  of  the  gieatest  offence  iu  the 
whole  catalogue  of  crimes— and  lias  this  been  proved 
beyond  a  douut?  It  i.s  riie  determination  of  this  question 
which  devolves  on  us — on  you  as  judges,  on  you  as  jury, 
and  on  myself  and  associate  as  counsel. 
;,v(,On  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  depends  to  say  wheth- 
er Prof  Webster  shall  return  to  the  bosom  ol'  his  family, 
or  whether  that  family  shall  be  rendered  drear  and  deso- 
late; whether  his  hitherto  untarnished  name  shall  be  kept 
free  from  stain,  or  whether  he  shall  be  consigned  to  an 
ignominious  grave,  in  which  his  family  would  gladly 
bury  that,  name,  which  must  forever  be  a  reproach  and  a 
shame  unto  them.  It  iiepeiids  on  you  to  say  whether  tiiat 
fireside  sliall  be  lighted  up  with  the  ^mile  of  a  father  and 
husband — on  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  when  you  shall  return 
your  verdict— or  whether  that  light  shall  go  out,  and  ut- 
ter daiknesB  veil  the  se=ne,  and  tue  delendaut  at  the  bar 
be  consigned  to  a  felon's  doom.  If  you  err,  gentlemen, 
in  the  rendering  of  your  verdict,  he  and  his  family  must 
be  the  viciims,  unless,  indeed,  you  err  on  the  side  of  nnjr- 
cy — on  that  side  on  which  it  is  permitted  for  man  to  ap- 
proach nearest  unto  his  Maker.  In  this  sou  hold  the  cat- 
est  position.    We,  his  counsel,  if  we  err,'  must  answer  to 


the  prisoner  and  his  friends,  to  a  een  and  scrutiniging 
profe.ssiou,  and  to  our  own  con.scien  es,  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  s'iall  conduct  tlie  case 

Lei  us  not  then,  gentlemen,  stana  in  any  antagonistie 
po.siiiou.  It  ill  becomes  us  to  usi  ,ny  chioanery,  any 
trick,  to  accomplish  our  ends.  It  w<  d  ill  become  you 
to  yield  in  any  particular  You  are  gentlemen,  to  be- 
come in  one  sense  tlie  counsel  for  the  risouer— to  watch 
ovei- and  protect  his  rights,  to  give  hi  the  ad-antage  of 
every  point  that  may  operate  in  his  favi  -.  and  that  without 
the  slightest  regeid  to  the  manner  in  v  liich  we  shall  con- 
duct the  case,  or  present  the  evidence  o  you.  You  are* 
never  to  for.et  that  your  oath  binds  yo  to  have  in  charge 
the  rights  of  the  defendant  and  his  fami.v. 

Ana  here  1  beg,  in  the  name  oi'the  dei^'udant  and  all  he 
h;is  at  slake,  to  make  a  flaw  remarks  up.. n  a  topic  which, 
p>  ihaps,  I  should  not  notice,  except  und^'r  circumstances 
so  overwhelming  as  the  present.  I  entreat  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  to  commence  an  examination  of  the  case 
with  an  exrimhiation  of  vourown  minds.  I  ask  you  most 
eirnestlx  oeiadiciite  from  your  minds  all  suspicion,  all 
bias;  all  prejudice  I  well  remember,  that  before  you 
were  sworn,  ^  ou  v.ere  each  of  you  asked,  by  the  Court, 
if  you  were  sensible  of  any  prejudice;  and  I  well  remem- 
lier.vour  answers,  that  you  were  not  i-ensible  of  any 
prejudice  Can  you  say  so  now  ?  <  an  you.  at  the  end  of 
ii  week's  exumination  of  evidence  such  as  iias  been  pre- 
sented— uiiic'i  of  it  besring  iiL'air.s'  t're  defendant— can 
'  ou  sa\  tharvou  are  fee,  entirely  free  from  prejudice  ? 
Wjiatsafetk,  let  me  ask,  in  aiiupi}  saying  that  yoii  are 
not  sensible  of  prejudice,  when  we  know  that  it  is  tlie  very 
life  of  pn-judicfe  to  lurk  in  the  mind — to  conceal  itself,  as 
it  were,  ill  its  inmost  recesses,  to  blind  the  intellect  and  to 
distort  the  judgment  ?  How,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
can  we  look  lor  ^alety  or  proiectiou  ?  I  entreat  you  to 
discard  every thii.g  like  prejudice  from  your  minds;  if 
^  ou  do  it,  then  are  we  safe.  I'rejiniice  is  contagious — it 
flies  from  mind  to  mind — from  eye  to  eye — and  is  commu- 
nicated by  every  intonation  of  tiie  voice.  If  prejudice 
exists  in  the  mind  of  a  single  rnenibpr  of  the  paiinl.  then 
there  is  no  saiety  iin- u=..  Let  nie  a,gaiu  en  ileal,  }  ou  to 
search  for  it — to  exterminate  it.  I  ask  it  as  between  man 
and  man — as  between  friends. 

Are  we  to  forget,  or  are  you  to  forget,  the  great  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  in  the  community  wiien  it  was 
first  bruited  forth  that  Dr.  George  Farkman  was  missing; 
when  men  gave  up  their  business,  congiegated  in  the 
'streets,  upon  the  corners,  and  even  in  the  churches,  to  con- 
verse upoii  the  owe  all-  absorbing  topic, — an  excitement 
in  the  liighest  degree  crediiabie  lo  the  oomuiunicy,  but 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  detiendant? 

Can  we  forget  the  deep  indignation  ivhich  was  called 
forth  against  Frof  Webster,  and  the  innocent  College  it^- 
self,  when  it  was  announced  tiiat  the  remains  had  been 
found  in  the  laboratory?  No — these  thiii^^s  are  not  for- 
gotten, but  they  are  burned  into  our  memories.  Can 
VI  e,  then,  say  that  no  prejudice  still  clings  to  us  ?  It  is 
this  which  urges  me  so  strongly  to  entreat  of  you  to  free 
yourselves  from  all  bias,  and  to  commence  a  considera- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  case  with  your  minds  entirely  open 
to  the  evidence  as  it  shall  be  presented. 

Instead  of  detailing  minutely  the  course  we  shall  adopt, 
or  what  we  intend  to  prove,  I  shall  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  law  which  apply  lo  the  offence  of 
which  the  defendant  stands  charged;  secondly,  to  the 
mai.nerin  which  that  offence  was  committed,  or  to  the 
indictment;  thirdly,  to  the  nature  of  the  government  evi- 
dence, and  the  rules  of  law  which  apply  to  that;  and  last- 
ly, briefly  state  the  facts  we  intend  to  prove,  taken  into 
connection  with  the  goveinuient  evidence,  or  such  parts 
of  it  as  you  may  rely  upon  : 

1st.  As  to  tlie  rules  of  law  which  describe  the  offence 
c/iarged  against  Frof.  Webster.  The  offence  charged  is 
murder — the  murder  of  George  I'arkiiian.  What  are  the 
rules  which  describe  the  offence  ?  We  must  know  these, 
to  know  when  the  offence  is  proved  and  when  it  is  left  in 
doubt.  Murder  is  a  division  of  the  word  homicide.  Hom- 
icide covers  every  possible  form  or  mode  of  killing  a  hu- 
man being,  and  i^  divided  into  homicide  criminal,  and 
therefore  punishable,  and  homicide  not  criminal,  and 
therefore  not  punishable. 

Criminal  homicide  is  divided  into  two  parts — murder, 
which  is  punisheu  wiih  death — and  manslaughter,  which, 
though  it  may  be  punished  with  a  severe  and  protracted 
imprisonment,  still  is  not  punished  with  death  fiie  in- 
dictment charges  murder,  but  as  an  individual  indicted  for 
murder  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  the  very  man 
indicted  stands  as  if  twice  indicted— first  for  murder  and 
then  for  mau.siaugliter.  The  first  question  which  ari.ses 
is — what  is  murder  in  itself  considered? — the  second, 
what  is  manslaughter  consideiel  by  itself?  Murder  is 
the  killing  of  any  human  being  by  malice,  afore- 
thought. Two  things  are  necessary— the  killing  and  the 
malice  aforethought.  And  what  is  malice?  It  is  divided 
into  two  kinds— first,  express  malice  ;  second,  malice 
implied.  Express  malice  you  well  understand:  it 
means  that  an  individual  has  a  wicked  and  ruucorous 
mind,  which  leads  liim  to  commit  some  tieinous  act,  as  to 
kill  a  man.  The  definition  of  implied  malice,  is  not  so 
easy  of  comprehension,  as  the  law  iuler.i  the  malice  from 
the  act  or  acts.    The  law  intends  to  punitih  the  mind,  or 
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intention,  as  much  as  the  overt  act.  But  how  dive  down 
into  the  mind  to  ascertain  it^  slate,  or  discover  the  mo- 
tive? The  acts  must  be  taken  as  fiuits,  and  then  a  decision 
can  be  arrived  at.  The  Jaw  assumes  the  acts  as  evidence  of 
the  malice,  and  lays  down  the  circumstances  under  which, 
if  a  homicide  is  committed,  malice  shall  be  implied.  It  is 
only  by  knowing  what  the  acts  are,  that  we  can  inter 
what  is  malice  implied. 

Now,' what  are  tlie  acts  which  the  law  defines  as  malice 
implied.  Malice  U  implied  in  any  cruel,  deliberate  act, 
whether  committed  without  provocation  or  not — or 
whether  suddenly  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  if  one  person 
kills  another  suddenly,  in  a  cruel  and  delibeiate  manner, 
without,  provocation,  the  act  is  murder.  Manslaughter  is 
not  deliberate — not  without  provocation-  but  is  sudden — 
occurs  ill  the  heat  of  biood^vvith  provocatiou — or  in  the 
heat  of  combat.  And  thus  is  shadowed  forth  the  distinction 
between  murder  and  manslaughter.  A  narrow  line,  it  is 
true,  may  divide  the  two,  but  it  is  a  line  that  should  nev- 
er be  forj^otteu,  for  on  one  side  is  life,  on  the  other  death 

The  law  lays  down  that  manslaughter  is  committed  in 
the  heat  of  blood,  or  with  sufficient  provocation,  or  in  the 
heat  ot  combar.  What  is  suthcient  provocation  ?  In  de- 
termining! this  question,  the  law  always  regards  the  wea 
pen  or  instrument  with  which  the  offence  is  committed. 
For  exaniple:  air  offence  committed  with  a  caue  might  be 
held  excusable  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  while  if  the  same 
offence  had  been  committed  with  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  it 
might  subject  the  party  to  severe  punishment.  Wea- 
pons are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  are  deadly 
and  those  which  are  not  so.  What  is  a  sufficient  provoca- 
tion to  reduce  murder  to  manslaughter  when  a  deadly 
weapon  is  used — what  when  a  weapon  not  deadly  is  used? 
An  assault  upon  the  person,  if  suddenly  resented,  and 
death  ensues,  reduces  murder  to  manslaughter. 

[And  here  Mr.  ijohier  read  from  the  authorities  some 
oases  in  point.  A  man  was  riding  along  the  road — a 
person  came  along  and  whipped  nis  horse  out  oi'  the 
pathway.  The  first  party  got  out  of  his  carriage,  assault- 
ed the  man,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot.  This  was  held 
to  be  manslaughter.  Three  soldiers  were  drinking  in  a 
tavern,  wtieu  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  landlord  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  about  the  reckoning  Alter  some 
trouble,  the  soldier  was  thrust  out  of  the  house,  an 
act  which  the  landlord  had  a  perfect  rigiit  to  do.  The 
soldier  immediately  drew  his  sword  and  killed  the  land- 
lord upon  the  spot  But  as  the  assault  upon  the  soldier 
was  violent  the  act  was  held  to  be  manslaughter.] 

What  is  a  sufficient  provocation  to  reduce  a  homioidejto 
manslaughter,  when  tbe  weapon  is  not  of  a  deadly  char- 
acter? Neither  words  of  reproach,  nor  contemptuous 
and  insulting  language,  nor  distress  of  property  or  goods, 
constitute  a  sufficient  provocation ;  and  this  was  when 
the  weapon  was  of  a  deadly  nature.  But  observe  the 
distinction.  Iftheactwas  committed  inconsequence  of 
the  use  of  such  language,  with  a  weapon  not  deadly, 
as  with  the  list,  then  the  provocation  the  law  hel(i  sul- 
cient.  and  the  murder  would  be  reduced  tomanslaugh 
ter.  If  woids  of  reproach  pass  between  two  men,  and  the 
parties  proceed  to  biows,  and  no  undue  advantage  is  taken 
by  either,  and  death  ensues,  the  act  becomes  rnanslauiili- 
ter;  no  matter  whether  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  real  or  imaginary.  A.  uses  provoking  language 
towards  B. ;  a  fight  ensues,  and  B.  kills  A.  Ttie  act 
is  manslaughter,  provided  they  commenced  the  tight 
on  equal  terms— i.ut  it  must  be  on  equal  terms. 

Prof.  Webster  stands  charged  witB  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. The  malice  must  be  express  or  implied.  It  is  im 
plied  in  the  coinnii.-sion  of  an  offence  in  a  cruel  and  de- 
liberate mannei,  and  without  provocation.  Or  Prof. 
Webster  stands  cha.'-gi'd  with  manslaughter,  an  act  sud- 
den and  without  pruvoiiation.  fhe  government  is  bound 
to  prove  the  manner  in  '.vhichthe  murder  was  committed 
When  the  iudictmeut  charges  he  commined  murder,  it 
charges  a  cruel  and  deliberate  act.  if  ii  charges  man- 
slaughter, then  it  charges  an  act  with  sufficient  provoca- 
tion. Hence  the  great  importance  that  the  government 
should  prove  the  manner  in  which   the  murder  was  done. 

I  come  now  to  state  what  are  the  rules  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  indictment.  It  is  of  i:o  manner  of  consequence 
how  ma>iy  crimes  a  man  ina>  have  couiiuitted.  if  they  are 
not  charged  against  him  in  the  indictment  I'he  particu 
lars  of  tlie  oJlence  are  of  importance,  and  must  be  stt 
forth.  Tlius  it  was  that  our  bill  of  rights  provides  tl/at 
the  particulars  ol  an  olleuce,  for  the  commission  of  which 
an  individual  is  iydic'efi  shall  be  clearly  stated.  If  this 
was  not  so,  wiio  would  be  »afe?  Now,  what  are  the  par 
ticulars  ot  the  of  fence  of  which  Prof.  Webster  stands 
charged  ? 

The  iudictmeut  contains  four  counts.  The  lirst  charges 
that  the  prisoner  kilhd  Dr  George  Parkmun  by  striking 
him  with  a  knife;  the  secoi  d,  that  he  killed  him  by  strik- 
ing him  with  a  hammer;  the  third,  that  he  killed  liim  by 
striking  him  with  his  lists  a»d  leet,  and  by  throwing  him 
down  upou  the  floor;  the  fourth  that  he  killed  him  in 
some  way  or  manner,  and  by  some  weapon  or  instrument 
to  the  Grand  Jury  unknown.  I  will  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  law  to  the  first  three  counts,  as  they 
can  well  be  considered  together. 

In  an  indictment  tor  murder,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
prosecution  should  accurately  describe  the  means  of  death, 


and  then  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  those  means.  It  is  a 
rule  of  law  to  constitute  distinct  and  different  classes  of 
means.  One  class  is  striking;  another  class  is  striking 
a  person  down  upon  or  against  a  floor  or  wall.  Theie  are 
other  classes,  such  as  poisioning,  strangling,  &c.  Strik- 
ing forms  a  distinct  and  separate  class  ot  means.  Which- 
ever means  the  government  adopts  and  charges,  these 
means  the  government  is  bound  to  prove  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  1  am  free  to  say  that  the  government  is  not 
bound  to  prove  the  weapon;  any  weapon  sufficient  to 
cause  death,  would  answer  the  charge — a  knife^  sword, 
or  hatchet,  it  would  be  all  the  same.  If  Prof.  Webster  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  with  a  knife, 
and  it  was  proved  he  killed  him  with  a  hatchet,  I  would 
not  argue  tor  a  moment.  The  means  must  be  proved — 
therefore,  if  a  inau  was  charged  with  committing  murder 
by  striking,  and  strangling  should  be  proved,  the  indict- 
ment must  fall  through. 

[Mr.  Sohier  again  read  from  the  authorities  upon  this 
point.  A  case  was  cited  in  which  a  person  had  been  in- 
dicted for  murder  by  striking  with  a  stone,  death  en- 
suing. But  it  was  proved  that  death  resulted  from  a 
fall  upon  a  stone,  and  the  detendant  was  acquitted.  So 
again  in  another  case  an  individual  was  charged  with 
producing  death  by  striking  with  a  hammer.  But  it  was 
proved  that  death  resulted  from  a  fall  against  a  wall,  and 
the  defendant  was  acquitted.  These  authorities  were 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Counsel  to  illustrate  his  position.] 

The  government  have  charged  in  the  first  two  counts 
that  the  murder  was  committed  with  a  knife  and  ham- 
mer, and  the  government  is  bound  to  prove  it.  I  contend 
that  the  fourth  count  is  insufficient,  and  the  government 
has  no  right  to  introduce  proof  under  it,  and  that  no 
proof  has  been  introduced.  The  authorities  I  say,  the 
weight  of  authorities,  are  against  the  introduction  of  a 
count  of  that  nature.  The  authorities  all  declare  that  the 
indictment,  or  its  various  count  shall  set  forth  "  the  man- 
ner of  the  death."  [Several  authorities  were  quoted  by  the 
Counsel  to  sustain  this  position.]  This  indictment  is  clear- 
ly distinguished  from  an  ndictment  in  which  the  party 
indicted  was  charged  in  one  count  with  striking  with  a 
hatchet,  and  in  another  with  striking  and  cutting  the 
deceased  with  a  weapon,  to  the  Jurors  unknown.  In  this 
count  the  means  were  described,  which  constitutes  a 
wide  difference  between  it  and  the  fourth  count  of  the 
indictment    against   Prof.  Webster. 

This  mode  of  alleging  in  an  indictment,  if  permitted, 
would  give  rise  to  great  confusion,  and  through  it  an  in- 
definite number  of  issues  might  be  tried.  How,  under 
.-uch  circumstances,  could  a  party  prepare  for  his  defence? 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  lourth  count  in  the  indict- 
ment is  imperfect  and  insufficient.  The  first  two  counts 
allege  a  death  by  striking ;  the  third  alleges  death  by  strik- 
ing vvith  hands  and  feet,  and  by  striking  deceased  against 
the  floor.  The  question  now  arises:  has  the  government 
proved,  beyond  a  reasouable  doubt,  that  Prof.  Webster 
killed  George  Parkman  by  the  means  alleged?  If  the 
proof  fails  then  the  government  fails;  if  theie  is  a  doubt, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  left  in  your  minds,  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  murder  was  committed,  then  the  defendant 
is"  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  If  you  believe  that  Prof  Web- 
ster killed  George  Parkman,  and  still  have  a  doubt  as  to 
the  means  he  employed,  you  must  acquit.  This  holding 
ot  the  government  to  a  strict  accounf  is  no  hardship  to  it, 
when  it  is  con.sidered  that  it  has  the  power  to  allege  as 
many  counts  as  it  please  against  the  prisoner. 

To  convict  under  the  first  two  counts,  you  must  be  sat- 
isfied that  the  murder  was  done  by  striking— under  the 
third  count  that  it  was  done  by  striking  the  deceased 
against  the  floor.  But  under  the  third  count  I  submit 
there  is  not  a  pai:ticle  of  evidence,  though  under  the  oth- 
er two  counts  the  government  has  submitted  what  it  is 
plea.serl  to  call  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  The  gov- 
ernm  .it,  I  repeat,  must  prove  that  Prof.  Webster  killed 
Dr.  P'kman,  and  prove  likewise  that  he  did  it  with  a 
deadly  ','.  eapoti,  and  all  this  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Aii  J  ;.■  I  has  gone  abroad  iu  the  community,  that  this 
matt.-i  f  a  reasonable  doubt  is  a  gratuity  to  a  prisoner — 
a  priv  1;,  „'e  granted  to  him  by  the  law— a  means  oi  escape 
for  a  .ast  number  of  villains.  But  this  i;  a  ■  ,-.£  mistake. 
Althi,'i.(li  a  guilty  party  might  sometimes  c.-oape,  yet  the 
weil  kiiown  maxim  ot  the  law  is,  that  it  is  betler  for  many 
guilty  to  escape  than  that  one  iunoceur,  man  should  suf- 
fer. But  this  reasonable  doubt  is  uo  privilege;  the  pris- 
oner returns  an  adequate  compensation  lor  what  is  grant- 
ed—for what,  indeed,  is  his  right.  Ail  systems  of  crimi- 
nal laws  are  imperfect,  and  this  m;ifter  of  a  reasonable 
doubt  has  been  engrafted,  a-  a  check  upon  our  system. — 
A  man  is  taken  from  Ids  family,  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  some  heinous  offence,  and  is  tlieu  told  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence.  In  the  meanwhile,  ex  pane,  proceed- 
ings are  going  on  against  him — hearings  btloie  a  coro- 
ner's jury,  and  before  a  grand  jury,  at  none  of  which  he 
is  present.  He  is  then  brought  into  Court  and  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  his  mouth  sealed  up,  or  if  he  speaks,  no 
credit    is    to    be  allowed   to    what   he  says. 

Witnesses  are  let  loo.se  against  liim— and  who  are  they  ? 
Some  are  malicious  persons,  who  wish  to  swear  ofl'an  old 
grudge;  some  are  inteiested  parties — iuteresied  for  re- 
wards or  for  property  ;  some  dtsire  to  swear  off  guilt  from 
themselves;  and  some,   perhaps,  act  from  worse  motives. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
acquittal,  unless  checks  and  balances  were  provided,  one 
of  which  is,  this  very  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  no  gratuity 
to  the  prisoner,  but  it  is  his  right.  What  is  a  reasonable 
doubt?  According  to  Starkie,  it  is  "such  a  certainty 
as  you  would  act  upon  in  matters  of  the  highest  con- 
cern;" as,  for  example,  in  the  preservation  of  your  life. 
If  you  would  not  risk  your  own  life  on  a  doubt,  how 
dare  you  to  risk  that  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar? 

1  come  now  to  my  fourth  head,  which  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  government's  evidence,  and  the  rules  of  law 
which  apply  to  it.  Evidence  is  divided  into  direct  and 
circumstantial  proof.  There  is  no  direct  proof  in  this 
case.  Direct  proof  is  derived  from  "persons  who  have 
an  actual  knowledge  of  tlie  affair  in  dispute,"  as  if  a  per- 
son should  swear  that  he  save  some  particular  act  or  ot- 
fence  coruaiitted.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  where  an 
act  is  attempted  to  be  proved  when  no  one  has  been  a 
■witness  to  it.  A  series  of  facts  is  proved  in  advance,  and 
then  a  conclusion  is  drawn  to  establish  the  main  fact,  to 
wit:  A  murder  is  committed,  but  no  one  sees  the  crime 
perpetrated.  But  a  series  of  circumstances  are  proved, 
touching  a  party  indicted,  and  then  a  summing  up  of 
these  circumstances  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  his  guilt — 
the  main  fact  which  was  to  be  tried.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  direct  and  circumstantial  proof  Cir- 
cumstantial proof  is  weak,  as  the  chances  of  error  in  this 
kind  of  proof  are  gieatly  multiplied.  [Mr.  Sohier  again 
read  from  the  books  quite  a  number  of  cases  going  to 
show  how  great  had  been  the  evils  inflicted  through  the 
admission  of  circumstantial  evidence.]  There  may  be 
scores  of  facts  to  be  testified  to ;  men  may  mistake  as  to 
them;  or  they  may  lie.  and  so  on.  Circumstantial  proof 
is  exposed  to  en  or  ,from  beginr.ing  to  end. 

A  watchman  discovers  a  man  murdered  on  the  side 
walk,  and  sees  a  man  running  from  him  and  entering  a 
house  not  far  distant ;  another  watchman  enters  the  bouse 
and  arrests  a  man  who  appears  to  be  out  of  breath  as  it 
from  running;  a  third  watchman  takes  the  man  to  the 
watch-house  and  discovers  what  he  supposes  to  be  blood 
upon  his  clothes  How  are  the  chances  fur  error  multi- 
plied in  this  chain  of  circumstances.  In  the  flrsf  place,t 
the  tirst  watchman  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
house  which  tlie  man  entered;  the  second  watchman  may 
mistake  the  house  also,  or  he  may  lie;  the  thiid  watch 
man  ma}^  not  know  what  blood  is,  or  lie  may  lie.  The 
man  arrested  may  nor  be  !;lie  party  who  ran  away — or  he 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  the  party  killed,  and  iiave  run 
to  avoid  trouhle. 

How  ditiicult  then  to  draw  a  right  conclusion,  but  we 
are  always  liuble  to  draw  wrong  conclusions.  An  uncle 
and  neice  lived  together,  and  she  was  heard  to  cry  out 
"oh  !  don't  kill  me."  The  next  day  the  girl  was  missing. 
The  uncle  tinding  himself  suspected  procured  a  girl  to 
personate  his  neice,  but  the  trick  was  discovered  ;  the 
man  was  tried  and  hanged  for  the  muider  of  his  neice. — 
After  his  dealii  she  returned.  She  had  absconded  IVom 
fear  ot  yunisliment.  This  case  was  no  doubt  proved  by  u 
conscientious  witness,  and  decided  by  a  conscientious  ju- 
ry. A  man  stole  a  horse  and  meeting  a  countryman  iu  the 
road,  askea  liim  if  he  would  not  hold  him  for  a  moment. 
He  did  so,  when  a  pos^e  of  olticers  coming  up  arrested 
him  as  being  iu  cha;  j»e  oi  a  horse  but  recently  stolen.  -He 
was  tried  and  ha ijgf.i.  'iliere  are  certain  notions  preva- 
lent in  the  conimuiiity  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  as 
strong  as  direct;  circumstances  do  not  lie,  says  one,  but 
witnesses  lie,  and  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  circum- 
stances may  lie.  [Extracts  from  Best's  work  on  Presump- 
tions of  Law  were  read  b>  the  Counsel   to  sustain  the  pu 


sitions.] 

i    But  there  is  a  moral  cause  which  shows  that  presump 

tive  evidence  is  not  to  be  relied  on— and  tha;  is  the   iiat-  i  i hing  for  him  to  be   locKed  up  ni  his  laboratory  days  and 


The  government  say  that  George  Parkman  came  to  hig 
death.  But  how  does  the  government  prove  it?  By  var 
rious  circumstances — to  wit,  that  George  Parkman  being 
in  the  Medical  College,  on  a  certain  day,  which  it  is  &£■ 
mitted  he  was,  never  came  out  again. 

The  second  division  in  the  chain  is,  that  Prof.  Webster 
destroyed  him  by  violence,  because  he  is  the  last  person 
he  is  known  to  have  been  witli.  Suppose  it  should  be 
shown,  by  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  that  Dr.  Parkman 
did  come  out  again,  the  whole  case  lalls  to  tlie  ground. 
Take  another  point.  The  government  say  that  it  has  prov- 
ed the  identity  of  the  body  found,  by  some  peculiarity  in 
the  mineral  teeth  found  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that 
there  is  no  gieat  peculiarity  alter  all,  in  these  mineral 
teeth.  What  becomes  of  this,  circumstance,  forming  a 
connecting  link? 

Now.  what  is  the  line  of  defence  that  must  be  adopted? 
The  prisoner  is  tried  by  circumstantial  proof,  and  the 
line  of  defence  must  follow  this  course.  In  the  tirst  place 
I  insist  that  the  circumstances  relied  on  by  goverijment 
are  not  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and  secondly, 
hat  they  do  not  sustain  only  the  hypothesis  of  guilt,  but, 
to  a  certain  extent,  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  the  prison- 
er's innocence. 

I  will  briefly  name  the  heads  under  which  we  shall  in- 
troduce the  evidence,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  advanced  by  the  government.  That 
must  be  reserved  for  another  part  of  the  trial.  We  shall 
not  produce  any  direct  proof  to  show  how  the  remains 
were  found  in  the  laboratory  of  the  College;  we  cannot 
doit;  we  shall  rest  it  where  Prof.  Webster  has  left  it — 
"  These  are  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  but  how  in  the 
world  they  came  there,  I  don't  know."  Prof.  Webster 
stands  as  anybody  else  would  stand,  who  should  find  the 
remains  of  a  human  body  beneath  his  building.  In  re- 
gard to  the  interview  between  Dr.  Parkman  and  Prof. 
Webster,  we  shall  produce  no  direct  proof.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  interview  was  held,  admit  of 
no  direct  proof  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  no  direct 
proof,  the  evidence  must  consist  of  circumstances. 

Prof.  Webster  stands  charged  of  commiiting  a  violent, 
(/ruel  and  inhuman  act.  As  to  his  being  a  person  capable 
of  committing  such  an  act,  we  shall  intioduce  his  charac- 
ter. I  am  aware  that  under  certain  cases  this  kind  ot  evi- 
dence would  avail  very  little  perhaps.  But  in  a  case  ad- 
mitting of  doubt,  where  the  proof  is  circumstantial.  I 
think  character  is  perfectly  admissible,  and  should  have 
its  weight  with  the  jury.'  In  a  case  of  direct  proof,  char- 
acter might  avail  nothing. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  to  introduce  traits  only  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  offence  charged — to  wit :  if  a  man  were  on 
trial  for  peijury,  it  would  avail  him  very  little  to  say 
that  he  was  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  We  shall  under- 
take to  show,  .so  far  as  proof  is  accessible,  what  Dr.  Web- 
ster's conduct  WHS,  and  how  he  spent  his  time  during  the 
interval  between  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and 
his  airest.  We  hope  to  offer  you  convincing  proof  that 
Dr.  Paikman  did  come  out  of  the  College  on  Friday,  the 
day  of  his  disappearance.  Though  this  tact  may  have 
Jitile  to  do  with  the  fact  of  the  revtiains  being  found  in 
the  College,  whether  Dr.  Parkmait's  or  not,  still  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  question  whether  Professor  Webster 
killed  him  or  not. 

Prof  Webster  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
Chemistry.  He  is  a  man  of  nervous  disposition  ;  of  harm- 
less and  peaceable  habits;  petulant  and  irritable  as  all 
neiv'ous  men  aie;  a  timid  man,  and  not  a  man  to  engage 
iu  deeds  of  strife,  tie  has  devoted  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  study  ami  practise  of  his  profession.  Whatever 
other  knowledge  he  may  have  gained,  he  is  certainly  not 
;>   man   of  the  world.     He   is  far  from  it.     It  is  no  new 


liral  prouenesr,  of  jieifoii.s  to  exa.ii^^erate,  witnesses  tc 
over-state,  am-:  n  ibiruals  t,i  mi.';judge  from  tiic  samecau-e 
The  best  citcii;!;.-;l;:!iCc's  relied  ou  are  still  jiroved  by  otiji^! 
Circurastasjce'-  'ihe  11;  st  iiiie  which  fhy  law  has  aaupfeh  j 
to  guard  agjiu-t  ei ror,  as  far  as  p(.;.-<sibie,  for  it  is  iiu'i.ov- 
sible  fo  prbveut,  v  altDgether,  is  this; — 1st.  Ei'ery  circuio- 
stance  ;  'Ued  ou  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt; — il  .-Hows,  tiienif'.j-e,  that  if  in  a  long  train  of 
circumsiauces  ..  ',,,(_■;  one  fails,  the  case  fails  with 
it.    2d.     Such  c.::-    ;i.  ;   as   are  proved   must  estab- 

lish, to  a  mora!  cei  i..,;i  '  \ ,  u  e  hyjiothesis  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  them. — (Wilis  oi.  Circumstantial  Evidence.) 
3d.  The  circumstances  which  are  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
must   not   only  support  the  hypothesis  set  up,  but   they 


Liigiiis;  It  is  his  conimoii  and  ordiiiaiv  practice,  both  at 
his  laboratory  at  the  iMedical  College  and  the  one  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  course  for  him  to  pur- 
sue when  engp.ged  in  woik. 

Uc;  for  a  time,  aih?wed  access  to  his  rooms,  and  per- 
mitted the  water  to  be  used.  But,  for  good  reasons,  he 
c,.t  oil  this  access,  and  here  is  the  wlKjie  liead  and  front 
of  his  offending.  We  shall  attempt  to  prove,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  Dr.  Parkman  did  leave  the  College  on  that  Fri- 
.day  after  he  entered  it — tiiat  Dr.  Webster  went  to  his 
own  home  ut  quite  a  seasonable  hour,  on  that  same  day, 
and  that  tie  was  at  home  to  dine  and  at  tea,  almost  every 
day  during  tiie  week.  These  are  all  the  points  upon  which 
we  shall  introduce  evidence,  except  it  n^y    be  some  col- 


must   not  sTistaiii  'an'y  other   hypoUiesis.— (St.^'rkie's  Evi-  i  latei  al  points  to  contradict  the  g6vernuTent.     And  this  is 
deuce.)  "  all  the  stfitement  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  at  the 

If  they  go,  for  example,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  sustain  I  present  time, 
boththeguilt  and  innocence  of  a. party   under  trial,  then      [I'^e  address  was  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in 
the  party  mu-t  be  acquitted.    [Mr.  Sohier  again  read  from  |  length,  aid  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by 
Best,  to  .<usfaHi  this  positio.u     Hut,  the  Attorney   GenevHl  |ti,e  l.i;>'e  as,-embly  present.     After  Mr.  Sohier  closed,  the 
objected  to  the  authority.     Mr.  ,S.)hier  then  referred  Mr.   following  witne.s.ses  were  introduced  for  the  defence  :] 
Clifford  to  Sfarkie,  to  whom  Bt'  i  refers.]  ! 

Take  riie  govern. iK-iifsevideiiCe,  gentlemen.  It  is  one^  Joseph  T.  Bockinguam,  called  and  sworn.  I.reside  in 
gi'eat  chain  of  en  cuaislantial  proof,  which  the  govern- 1  Cambridge.  X  am  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster.  I 
ment  has  thrown  round  Prof  Websier,  and  by  uhich  it ;  huve  known  liim,  I  think,  thirty  years.  I  have  lived  in 
has  attempted  to  crush  liim.  The  chain  coiisi-ts  of  two  Cambridge  for  17  )  ears.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  ever 
great  divisions.  First  it  consists  of  the  corpus  </,7ui/,  or  „;uilty  of  anj"  act  ot  outrage  or  inhumanity.  I  have  nev- 
the  fact  that  George  Parkman  came  to  his  death-  secono,  v.v  heard  him  charged  with  these  acts.  We  have  been  on 
that  Prof.  Webster  was  the  party  who  produced  his  death.  •  familiar  terms,  and  met  irequeutly,  though  jjerhaps  1  am 
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not  80  well  acquainted  with   him  as  some  of  his  other 
friends. 

John  G.  Palpret,  called  and  sworn.  1  am  acquainted 
with  Prof.  Webster.  1  have  been  his  neighbor  for  about 
15  years,  in  Cambridge.  I  have  never  heard  his  charac- 
ter for  liumanity  discussed.  1  have  my  own  impressions 
in  relation  to  it.  1  never  heard  imputed  to  him  any  acts 
of  violence  or  iuhumauity.  1  have  understood  that  Prof 
Web.ster  was  a  petulant  man,  subject  to  sudden  tits  ot 
passion,  wliich  would  be  exhausted  in  words. 

John  H.  Bl.i.ke,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Boston; 
am  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster;  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  for  about  25  years;  at  one  time  I  was  quite  inti 
mate  with  him;  in  the  laboratory  with  him.  As  a  peace- 
able and  humane  man,  Profes'feor  Webster  has  been  es- 
teemed very  highly.  Have  been  acquainted  with  the  so 
ciety  in  which  he  moves. 

Cross  Bxaniination. — The  commencement  of  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him  was  during  the  tirst  year  of 
my  acquaintance. 

Bev.  Dr.  Walker,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge; am  acquainted  with  Professor  Webster;  have 
been  since  1  resided  in  Cambridge,  for  10  years.  Been 
his  neighbor  for  5  years.  Never  heard  it  said  that  Pro- 
fessor Webster  was  a  violent  man. 

Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in 
Cambridge.  Am  acquainted  with  Prof.  Webster — have 
been  acquainted  with  him  about  20  years.  We  have  ma- 
ny common  acquaintances.  He  has  been  esteemed  as 
an  irritable  person — a  timid  man,  but  lacking  depth  of 
passion.  I  have  never  known  any  acts  of  violence  imput- 
ed to  him 

Prof.  Joseph  Lovebing,  called  and  sworn.  1  reside  in 
Cambridge;  am  acquainted  with  Prel.  Webster;  for  20 
years;  1  always  regarded  Prof  Webster  as  a  humane 
man,  and  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

George  P.  Sanger,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in 
Charlestown.  Have  been  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster 
personally  for  12  yearj.  I  should  tliink  that  Prof.  Web- 
ster had  been  held  in  very  good  estimation  as  a  quiet  and 
humane  man.  I  never  heard  any  acts  of  violence  imputed 
to  him. 

Rev.  CoNVERSfl  Francis,  called  and  sworn.  1  reside  in 
Cambridge.  Have  been  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster 
since  1842;  met  him  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 
As  a  neighbor,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  reputation  for  peace 
and  humanity  has  been  a  highly  honorable  and  honorable 
one. 

Abel  Willabd,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge. Have  been  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster  for 
twenty  years.  His  reputation  for  peace  and  humanity 
has  been  good. 

John  Chamberlain,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge. 1  have  been  acquainted  with  Prof.  Webster  for 
twenty  years.  The  estimation  of  Prof.  Webster,  as  a 
peaceable,  quiet  and  humane  man,  I  should  think  had 
been  very  liigh.  I  have  never  heard  any  acts  of  violence 
imputed  to  him. 

Joel  Giles,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Boston  in 
the  winter,  and  in  Cambridge  in  the  summer.  I  am  an 
attorney  at  law.  I  have  known  Prof.  Webster  since  1829 
So  far  as  ray  knowledge  goes,  the  reputation  of  Prof  Web- 
ster for  peace  and  quietness  is  good.  I  never  heard  any 
acts  of  violence  imputed  to  hira. 

Edmdnd  T.  Hastings,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in 
Medford.  I  have  been  a  merchant;  am  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  Prof.  Webster;  my  lirst  acquaintance  com- 
menced in  jMay,  182-5.  I  lived  iii  Cambridge  until  1834. 
I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary  that  Professor 
Webster  was  a  peaceable  and  humane  man,  until  his 
arrest. 

John  A.  Fulton,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge. I  am  a  painter.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Prof.  Webster  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  I 
have  never  heard  anything  to  the' contrary  that  Prof. 
Webster  was  a  quiet,  paaceabie,  and  amiable  gentleman. 
I  never  heard  any  act  of  vjuience  or  inhumanity  imputed 
to  him. 

Cross-examined. — I  cairt  say  that  I  ever  witnessed  any 
act  of  violence  on  :'.'i-  ^lart  I  don't  know  that  he  is  an  ir- 
ritable man.  1  rrcojiect  the  decoration  of  the  hall  at  Cam- 
bridge. Dr.  Web»tBr  took  an  active  part  in  the  decora- 
tions. He  had  orders  to  stop.  He  removed  jjart  of  the 
articles.  I  never  saw  or  heard  that  he  removed  them 
with  his  own  hands. 

James  D.  Green,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge; have  been  mayor  of  the  city,  but  am  not  now.  I 
am  acquainted  with  Prof.  Webster ;  have  known  him  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years — more  particularly  for  ttie  last  six 
or  seven  years.  So  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  Prof  Web- 
ster has  been  regarded  in  the  community  as  a  peaceable 
and  humane  man. 

C.  M.  dovEY  called,  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cambridge. 
I  keep  a  seed  store  in  Boston.  Have  known  Prof  Web- 
ster lor  20  or  25  years.  His  reputation  as  a  peaceable, 
quiet,  humane  man,  has  been  very  high — as  high  as  any 
one  should  wi.-'h  to  hold. 

Prof  Daniel  fREADWELL,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at 
Cambridge,  llave  been  connected  with  the  College  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  am  not  now  connected  with  it. 
Have  known  Prof.    Webster  nearly  30  years.    I  think 


that  Prof.  Waster  has  bepu  esteemed  as  a  quiet  and  hu- 
mane man,  rather  irritable,  but  quite  harmless. 

At  this  point,  7  minutes  to  7  P.  M.,  the  Court  adjourn- 
ed to  to-morrow  morning. 


NINTH    DAY. 

Thursday,  March  28. 

The  Court  came  in  this  morning  at  the  usual  hour,  9 

o'clock,  the  Court  Room  being  well  filled  with  spectators. 

"-  -if.  Webster  was  placed  in  tlie  dock  at  an  earlier  hour, 

>.  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  collected.    The  Jury 

visjre  called  and  the  proceedings  commenced. 

N.  I.  BowDiTOH,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Bo.=ton. 
Have  known  Prof.  Webster  for  twenty  years.  I  suppos- 
ed that  his  general  reputation  was  that  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  man,  but  of  a  quick  and  irritable  temper. 

J.  D.  Hedge,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at  Cambridge. 
Have  known  Prof  Webster  for  t\^nty-five  years.  I  sup- 
pose his  reputation  to  be  that  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man, 
but  he  is  nervous  and  excitable. 

James  Cavenagh,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge; have  been  there  sixteen  years.  I  lived  three  years 
with  Professor  Webster.  I  have  known  him  sixteen  years, 
tie  has  the  reputation  of  being  kind  and  peaceable  and 
agreeable,  but  sometimes  hasty. 

Major  Edwards,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  am  City  Marshal  of  Cambridge.  Have  known. 
Prof  Webster  for  15  years.  He  always  bore  a  reputation 
for  kindness  and  humanity. 

Pelbg  W.  Chandler,  called  and  sworn.  I  have  known 
Prof  Webster  personally  for  alaout  12  years.  Knew  him 
professionally  prior  to  that.  His  estimation  I  should 
think  was  that  of  a  mild  man,  deficient  in  energy  of  char- 
acter and  depth  of  passion.  As  to  liumanity  I  should 
think  that  his  reputation  was  decidedly  favorable. 

Dr.  Merrill  Wtman,  cqlled  and  sworn.  I  have  resided 
at  Canibririge  about  12  years.  I  am  a  neighbor  of  Prof. 
Webster.  My  acquaintance  commenced  with  him  12  years 
ago.  His  repul  ation  as  far  as  1  know  is  that  of  a  kind  and 
amiable  man. 

Preside.nt  Sparks.  I  reside  in  Cambridge.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  For  17  years  I  have  known  Prof. 
Webster  intimately  as  a  neighbor.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing previous  to  his  arrest,  that  implied  that  his  reputar 
tion  wBS  not  that  of  an  amiable  man. 

Cross  Examined.  Since  his  arrest  I  have  heard  some 
remarks,  but  previous  to  that  I  never  heard  any  other 
character  of  him  than  that  of  an  amiable  man. 

Charles  O.  Eaton,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Bos- 
ton. I  have  been  acquainted  with  Prof.  Webster  for 
about  3  years.  I  have  always  found  him,  and  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  peaceable  man.  I  am  a  sign  and  ornamen- 
tal painter.  1  have  done  work  for  Prof.  Webster  for  the 
last'2  or  3  years;  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  early  part  ot  winter  and  during  his  lectures,  I 
have  done  more  work  for  him  than  at  any  other  time.  I 
have  always  found  him  in  his  lecture  room  or  private 
room.  I  have  frequently  been  there  and  found  his  doora 
bolted  on  the  inside.  I  have  been  there  and  found  them 
all  open.  I  used  to  go  to  his  private  entrance  by  the  dis- 
secting room.  1  have  gone  away  frequently  without  get  ing 
into  his  rooms.  I  have  been  there  when  the  janitor,  Mr. 
Littletield,  could  not  get  into  his  rooms.  1  have  gone 
away  when  Mr.  Littlelield  said  Prof  Webster  was  in  his 
rooms.  1  was  at  the  College  on  Nov.  12th,  by  appoint- 
ment. I  called  and  asked  Mr.  Littletield  to  see  Prof.  WebJ 
ster,  and  he  told  me  I  could  not  see  him  as  he  was  busy( 
I  told  him  I  bad  an  appointment  with  Prof  Webster!. 
Mr.  Littlefield  tried  the  lecture  room  door,  and  it  was 
bolted.  I  went  to  the  private  door,  and  it  was  locked; 
but  I  subsequently  gained  admittance  by  another  door. 

Cross  examined.  I  have  not  been  to  the  College  this 
fall,  except  on  Nov.  12th.  I  made  the  diagrams  illustra- 
tive of  his  lectures.  I  had  little  occasion  to  go  to  the 
College  in  the  summer  time.  I  was  at  the  College  three 
or  four  times  some  weeks,  and  some  weeks  I  did  not  go  at 
all.  I  think  that  I  have  prepared  diagrams  for  three 
courses,  including  the  fore  part  of  1849.  During  some  of 
the  c-Hirses  I  was  an  apprentice  tor  Thomas  C.  Savory.  I 
went  into  business  in  October,  1848.  I  went  to  the  Col- 
lege oftener  when  I  was  an  apprentice  than  since  I 
have  been  in  business  for  myself.  I  think  that  the  days 
on  which  he  did  not  lecture  were  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
I  got  an  idea  when  the  lectures  commenced,  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster coming  to  my  shop  to  see  about  his  diagrams.  I  do 
not,  know  the  precised -ay  when  they  commenced  or  ended. 
I  suppose  the  lectures  commenced  in  November,  and  end- 
ed early  in  April  or  May.  I  cannot  say  how  late  it  was 
in  the  spring  when  I  have  been  at  the  College  during  lec- 
tures. I  have  been  there  in  warm  weaiher,  whether  it 
was  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  I  cannot  say.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  been  there  as  late  as  April  during 
the  delivery  of  lectures.  When  I  spoke  of  being  at  the 
College  late  in  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer,  I 
meant  to  say  that  I  have  been  there  during  warm  weather. 
It  might  have  been  during  the  January  thaw.  I  had  not 
been  at  the  College  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  r2th  of 
November.  I  was  there,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year.  One  bill  was  paid  in  January,  one  in  June, 
and  one  in  July.    Last  January  or  the  first  of  February, 
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(my  receipt  fixes  the  time),  I  asked  him  for  money,  and  he 
then  gave  rae  orders  for  diagrams,  to  be  finished  last  De- 
cember, for  this  course  of  lectures.  I  did  make  some  for 
him.     He  asked  me  to  wait  until  January  last. 

Re-examined.  My  whole  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  lectuies  was  derived  from  the  bu- 
siness of  making  diagrams.  I  hsive  delivered  some  dia 
grams  to  l^rof.  Webster,  and  some  an  upholsterer  put  up 
I  did  not  know  that  Prof.  Webster  lectui  ed  at  Cambridge 
I  did  not  attend  Prof  Webster's  lectures.  When  I  want 
ed  to  ,«ee  Prof  Webster  particularly.  I  went  at  1  o'clock 
But  I  did  not  always  go  at  that  hour. 

Robert  C.  Apthorp  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Bos 
ton.  I  am  acquainted  with  Prof  Webster  I  resided  at 
Cambridge  from  1842  to  18i5.  I  have  known  him  for  sev 
eral  years  I  do  not  know  that  T  heard  any  thing  to  his 
prejudice  from  the  period  of  1842  to  1845.  I  ki/ow  noth 
mg  against  his  character  for  kindness.  I  was  intimate  in 
bis  I'amily. 

Samuel  S.  Green.  I  reside  at  Cambridge.  I  have  resi 
ded  there  fur  forty  years.  I  gave  the  information  to  the 
Marshal  that  the  toll-man  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman  pass  the 
bridge.  I  was  at  the  toll-house  on  Sunday  evening  after 
the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman.  I  was  there  when 
Mr.  Littleheld  came.  He  said  he  was  Janitor  of  the  Med- 
ical College — Viad  charge  of  the  building.  And  I  also 
understood  him  to  say  that  lie  had  seen  Dr.  Webster 
pay  Dr.  Parkman  $470;  I  afterward.s  understood  him  to 
.  Bay  that  he  did  not  see  the  money  paid.  I  was  sitting 
back  in  the  toll-house  when  the  conversation  took  place 
I  unde: stood  him  to  say  that  he  saw  Dr.  Parkman  go  out 
of  the  College.  I  remarked  upon  the  discrepancy  of  his 
8tatemej>ts  at  the  time. 

Cross  Examined.  I  think  that  Mr.  Edward  Whitney 
•was  there,  with  whom  1  held  a  conversation.  I  am  fold 
that  he  differs  with  me  now.  I  could  not  tell  how  the 
conversation  originated.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  words 
Of  Littlefield.  He  said  something  about  $480  peing  paid. 
I  did  not  say  .$470  on  ray  direct  examination.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  person  who  spoke  ws  Littieiield.  It  was 
the  man  who  came  up  and  said  he  had  charge  of  the 
building.  I  do  not  know  Littlefield.  He  did  not  say 
where  he  was  when  he  saw  Dr.  Parkman.  He  mentioned 
the  building — no  particular  room.  He  said  he  saw  Dr. 
Parkman  go  out.  He  did  not  say  that  he  saw  him  come 
in.  I  mean  to  tell  the  truth  just  as  I  understood  it.  [The 
■witness  was  a  very  aged  man.]  I- did  not  hear  him  say 
anything  about  Dr.  Webster.  [The  witness  spoke  so  low 
that  it  was  with  great  difEiculty  we  could  hear  him.] 
■  Judge  Samdel  P.  P.  Fat  called  and  sworn.  I  have  re- 
sided in  Cambridge  for  forty  j  ears.  Have  been  a  near 
neighbor  and  intimately  acijuainted  with  Prof  Webster. 
I  liave  always  supposed  him  to  be  a  kind,  humane  man, 
not  a  violent  or  passionate  man,  but  somewhat  irritable. — 
I  recollect  the  Friday  on  which  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared. 
I  heard  of  it  on  Saturday  evening.  I  saw  I'rof  Webster 
on  that  Friday  evening — the  day  of  Dr.  Parkman's  dis- 
appearance. I  saw  him  at  Mr.  Treadweli's,  about  9  o'- 
clock. Met  the  Professor  and  his  wife  and  Dr.  Wyman 
and  iiis  wile.  I  think  it  was  about  9.  1  have  no  partic- 
ular recollection  of  his  appearance — there  was  nothing  to 
«xcite  attention  at  the  time.  It  was  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman. 
There  was  nothing  but  couversation,  which  was  upon  va- 
rious subjects.  Something  about  recent  discoveries  in 
ventilation. 

1  saw  Prof  Webster  several  times  during  the  week.  I 
called  at  Dr.  Webster's  house  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings.  I  think  I  called  on  Sunday  evening.  I  called  in 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  Dr.  Parkman's  disappear- 
ance, thinking  that  Dr.  Webster  would  be  likely  to  know 
anything  new.  Monday  evening  I  was  there  two  or  three 
hours.  I  think  it  was  Monday  evening.  I  was  invited 
to  play  whist  with  Dr.  Webster,  his  wife  and  daughter. 
There  were  three  or  four  games  played.  Dr.  Webster 
and  his  daughter  played  against  Mrs.  Webster  and  my- 
self. I  am  confident  of  being  at  1}t.  Webster's  house 
two  evenings  out  of  Sunday,  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I 
made  the  inquiries  about  Dr.  Parkman  of  Dr.  Webster 
himself. 

Joseph  Kibber  called  and  sworn.  I  ain  a  druggist.  I 
keep  in  Court  street  I  know  Piof  Webster.  I  recollect 
the  day  of  Dt.  Parkman's  disappearance.  I  saw  Prof 
Webster  that  afternoon  in  my  shop,  about  6  o'clock — ^just 
before  we  lighted  our  gas.  It  was  about  iifreen  minutes 
after  sundown,  say  quarter  belore  Hve.  Prof  Webster 
was  a  very  I'eiv  moments  in  my  shop.  I  am  positive  as  to 
the  day. 

Cross  Examined.  Prof  Webster  called  to  purchase  a  box 
of  cologne.  A  box  contains  six  bottles.  He  bought  a 
box — did  not  pay  for  it. 

Re-exam,ini:d.     He  took  the  box  away  with  him. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Webster,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a 
daughter  otDr  Webster.  Since  his  arrest,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  call  to  mind  the  places  he  was  in  and  his  conduct 
during  the  week.  [The  prisoner  was  much  atfecfed  at  tlie 
appearance  of  his  daughter  on  the  stand.]  On  Fiiday,  the 
day  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared,  my  father  was  home  at 
tea.  Came  home  before  6  o'clock.  He  drank  tea  at  home. 
He  was  at  home  until  8  o'clock,  and  went  to  a  neighbor's 
house  with  us.  I  again  saw  him  at  12^  o'clock.  He  went 
With  mother,  my  sisters  and  myself  to  a  friend's  house. 


He  left,  my  sisters  and  myself  at  the  gate.  Mother  went 
away  wifh  father;  he  did  not  go  in  I  was  at  a  small 
party.  When  we  returned  home,  father  opened  the  door 
for  us,  at  12^  o'clock.  We  remained  up  about  half  an 
hour.  Father  went  to  his  room  about  1  o'clock.  I  am 
positive  about  the  hour.  We  all  went  up  stairs  to- 
gether. I  don't  know  where  father  was  that  night,  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Father  was  accustomed  to  breakfast  at 
home. 

1  saw  father  a  little  after  1  P.  M.,  on  Saturday.  He 
dined  at  home.  After  dinner  I  did  not  see  him  until  to- 
wards evening.  I  was  not  at  home  that  afternoon.  I 
saw  him  at  tea.  One  of  the  neighbors  takes  the  Tran- 
script. Father  was  at  home  in  the  evening.  He  read 
aloud  to  us,  and  played  whist  a  part  of  the  time.  I  am 
certain  that  father  was  at  home  in  the  evening.  I  retired 
about  10  P.  M.,  on  Saturday  night.  Father  was  at  home 
and  up  when  I  went  to  bed.  Sunday  morning  I  don't 
recollect  of  seeing  my  father  until  I  saw  liim  at  church — 
the  chapel.  After  church  he  went  to  take  a  walk.  Wa 
dined  sooner  than  usual  on  Sunday,  as  father  was  going 
to  town  to  see  Dr.  Parkman's  brother.  After  dinner  he 
went  into  town.  I  knew  of  his  going  into  town  on  that 
morning.  His  purpo.se  was,  as  I  stated,  to  inform  Dr. 
Parkman's  brother  that  he  was  the  individual  that  had 
the  interview  with  his  brother  on  Friday. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  of  seeing  father  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning after  he  returned  from  the  city.  Father  dined  at 
home  on  Monday.  We  dine  on  we6k  days  at  2  P.  M. — 
Father  came  home  just  at  dinner  time.  I  did  not  see  him 
at  home  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  at  home  to  tea.  lean- 
not  recollect  whether  father  was  at  home  Monday  after- 
noon or  not.  At  6  P.  M.  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  at 
home  in  the  evening.  He  had  a  friend  the  early  part  of 
the  evening.  Judge  Fay  came  in.  I  went  to  bed  with 
the  rest  of  the  family — about  10  P.  M.  Father  was  in  at 
the  time. 

On  Tuesday  father  was  at  home  to  dine.  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  T  was  at  home  Tuesday  afternoon  or  not. — 
He  was  there  a  little  after  dinner — at  tea,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning until  between  10  and  11.  There  was  a  tire  that  eve- 
ning in  tha  direction  of  Porter's.  He  was  at  home  that 
whole  evening.  We  played  whist  among  Ihe  family. — 
Father  generally  breakfasted  at  home  with  the  family. — 
Father  was  at  home  to  dinner  on  Wednesday.  I  recollect 
of  seeing  him  about  11  o'clock  Wednesday  forenoon.  He 
came  into  tlie  house  at  this  hour.  I  was  reading  a  book 
in  the  dining  room  and  he  came  in  and  spoke  tome  about 
it.  He  went  out  to  the  garden  to  trim  the  grapevine, 
where  he  was  until  dinner  time.  He  dined  with  us.  He  re- 
mained at  home  until  twenty  minutes  after  6  and  then 
came  with  sister  and  myself  to  Boston.  Went  to  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  to  a  party.  Left  about  10|  P.  M.,  and 
took  the  ll  o'clock  coach.  Father  came  home  with  us.  I 
lelt  him  uu  when  I  went  to  bed,  at  that  time  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  dressing  room  reading  a  newspaper. 

Thanksgiving  Day  father  was  at  home.  He  did  not 
come  to  Boston.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  most  part  of 
the  time  he  was  in  the  garden.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening 
until  about  10,  when  I  retired.  I  generally  left  him  up. 
I  recollect  of  first  seeing  him  on  Friday  at  dinner.  He 
was  at  home  pait  of  the  afternoon,  about  half  an  hour 
after  dinner,  and  then  again  until  sunset.  He  was  at 
home  part  of  the  evening.  I  have  a  sister  abroad,  in 
Fayal — married  there.  Have  pretty  constant  intercourse 
between  the  family  there  and  the  family  here.  I  keep  a 
journal,  from  which  I  write  letters  to  Fayal;  and  it  is 
from  this  journal  that  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  about 
the.se  facts.  My  father  frequently  sends  things  to  Fayal; 
sends  plants  in  air  tight  boxes.  1  know  that  he  intended 
to  send  some  plants  to  Fayal  this  winter.  I  do  not  knovr 
whether  they  were  in  preparation  or  not.  He  has  had 
flowers  from  Fayal.  I  don't  know  whether  father  had 
made  any  preparation  to  have  flowers  got  for  him  at  this 
time. 

Harriet  P  Webster,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  daugh- 
ter of  Prof  Webster.  On  Friday,  the  23d  of  November,  I 
saw  ffither  between  5|  and  6  o'clock.  He  was  at  home 
until  8  o'clock;  went  with  us  to  the  party,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  until  12|  or  1,  A.  M.  He  opened  the  door 
for  us.  I  saw  him  up  about  half  an  hour  alter  we  return- 
ed. He  went  up  staiis  at  the  same  time  I  did  I  saw 
father  about  1  o'clock  on  Saturday.  He  was  at  home  to 
dine.  He  spent  the  afternoon  at  home  until  about  dark^ 
when  he  went  out  for  about  half  an  lumr.  When  became 
back  he  brought  a  book  with  him — a  new  book.  Hespent 
the  evening  at  home.  Mis.s  Hodges  was  there  part  of  the 
evening.  Father  read  aloud  to  us  in  the  bcgitjning  of  the 
evening,  after  which  we  played  whist.  I  recollect  he  was 
up  until  ab<iut  10  o'clock,  when  I  retired.  I  savv'  him 
about  breakfast  time  on  Sunday.  He  went  to  church, 
lie  was  at  home  until  dinner  lime,  when  he  left  and  came 
to  Boston  to  see  Dv.  Francis  Parkman,  in  jelation  to  his 
brother.  I  heard  this  spoken  of  in  the  morning,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  go  into  the  city  in  the  morning. 
I  recollect  seeing  him  in  the  evening  bifore  I  went  to 
bed,  but  I  cannot  state  the  hour.  I  think  I  retired  about 
10  o'clock.  I  think  that  I  lelt  him  uj).  I  recollect  of  first 
seeing  him  on  Monday  at  dinner  time.  I  don't  recollect 
of  seeing  him  ui  the  afternoon.  He  was  at  home  in  the 
evening.    Judge  Fay  was  there  and  we  played  whist.    I 
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retired  early.  On  Tuesday  I  gaw  hitn  at.  dinner  time.  I 
don't  recollect  of  seeing  liim  again  until  tea  time.  He 
read  aloud  a  part  of  tlie  time  and  we  played  wliist  a  part 
of  the  time. 

I  breakfasted  with  father  on  Wednesday  morning  1 
saw  him  a^aiu  about  11  A.  M.  He  spent  th.e  rest  of  the 
foreiiODu  ii!  the  (garden.  He  spent  the  afternoon  at  home, 
until  about  6  o'olock,  when  he  left  with  sisters  to  come  to 
Boston.  I  did  not  sit  up  foi'  him.  He  pas.'sed  the  day  at 
home  on  Thursday  in  the  garden  ;  spent  the  evening  with 
us,  and  read  a  part  of  the  evening.  The  family  were  all 
at  home.  We  had  music  and  reading.  On  Friday  he 
dined  at  homt,  and  1  saw  him  again  about  5  o'clock.  He 
took  tea  at  home.  1  think  I  breakfasted  with  him  on  that 
day  Certain  articles  came  out  to  the  house  from  the  lab- 
oratory in  Boston  after  iarlier's  arrest.  Came  out  on 
New  Year's  Day.  There  was  a  cap  amongst  them — a  pair 
of  overalls,  one  or  two  coats,  and  pantaloons. 

Ann  Finneq.\n,  called  and  sworn.  [Being  a  Catliclic, 
this  witness  was  sworn  upon  the  Bible]  I  live  in  Dr. 
Webster's  family.  I  went  there  the  15th  of  November,  of 
a  Friday.  The  Dr.  usually  breakfasted  from  7|  to  8 
o'clock.  1  had  been  there  two  weeks  when  iie  was  arrest- 
ed. He  usually  dined  at  2  o'clock.  I  attended  to  pre- 
paring dinner.  On  Wednesda)  he  came  out  earlier  than 
usual  from  Boston.  He  came  into  the  kirchen  at  12 
o'clock.  I  thought,  seeing  him,  that  it  was  2  o'clock,  and 
Hooked  at  the  clock  and  saw  that  it  was  but  12  o'clock. 
He  then  w-eut  out  into  the  garden  to  worl{.  taking  off  the 
key  of  the  ladders,  which  were  locked  up.  He  got  his 
breakfast  at  lioine  every  day  while  I  was  there.  I  tirst 
missed  him  from  the  breakfast  table  the  mornint  after  hU 
arrest. 

Catharine  F.  Webster  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a 
daugtiter  of  Dr  Webster.  I  .-aw  my  father  on  Friday, 
Nov.  23d,  between  5^  and  6  P.  M.  I  saw  him  again  at  12t 
or  1  at  night.  1  ,^aw  father  soon  after  breakfast  on 
Wednesday.  He  came  home  between  10  and  11  o'clock 
and  went  into  the  garden. 

We  passed  the  evening  at  Mr.  Cunningham's.  Father 
came  home  with  us.  We  walked  frum  Mr.  Cunningham's 
to  the  toU-houi-e.  While  we  were  waiting  at  the  toll- 
house, I  remember  seeing  a  notice  oflering  a  reward  for 
Dr.  Parkman.  My  sister  pointed  it  out  to  father,  and  he 
read  it  to  us.  It  was  rather  high  up.  We  then  went  out 
in  the  11  o'clock  omnibus. 

Sunday  preceding,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  father  with 
his  shoes  in  liis  hand,  preparing  for  town,  and  my  mother 
asked  liim  to  wait  until  tile  afternoon.  He  was  going  to 
Bee  Dr.  Francis  Paikcnau  in  relation  totlie  disappearance 
of  his  brother.  He  did  wait.  Went  to  church,  and  to 
wa'k  with  him  after  church.  He  left  the  house  to  come  to 
town  iu  the  atternbou.  I  heard  iiis  voice  in  the  enlry  on 
Sunday  evening,  just  about  dark,  and  I  saw  him  after- 
wards between  9  and  10  o'clock.  He' was  in  his  study 
then.  He  came  into  the  parlor  at  10  o'clock  the  same 
evening — at  It)  o'clock.  I  heard  that  my  father  brought 
out  a  small  bundle  on  Friday. 

[The  daugjiters  of  Frof.  Webster  bore  ihemselves  with 
becoming  fortitude  in  the  painlul  scene.  The  utmost  si 
lence  prevailed  during  the  delivery  of  their  testimony, 
and  the  greatest  syrapattiy  was  felt  for  them  by  all  pres- 
ent.] 

Dr.  Winslow  Lewis — Recaeled.  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Frof.  Webster  lor  about  30  years.  Have  known 
his  acquaintances.  I  supposed  he  always  stood  fair  as  a 
man  of  kindly  lijeiings.  I  never  supposed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  violence.  I  never  could  get  into  his  room  in  the 
Mason  street  <  oUege  without  knocking  at  the  door.  He 
was  Professor  thert;  while  I  was  Demonstrator  theie. 

I  noticed  the  cut  in  tlie  ribs  of  the  remains  very  careful- 
ly. The  cut  was  anj  thing  but  a  clean  cut;  it  had  a  ragged 
opening.  I  could  not  tell  whether  a  bone  was  fractured 
before  or  after-  it  was  calcined.  We  finished  tlie  exarai 
nation  on  Sunday.  I  think  that  Dr.  Strong  was  seen 
there  afterwaul.-.  Thece  was  a  bloid'  <-  apjjearuuce 
about  the  lower  limbs,  as  if  soaked  in  wciU)-. 

Cross  Exam  hied.  I  do  i;iic  legarci  nii  uwii  judgment  as 
of  as  much  weight  upon  o.-^teology  as  that  of  Dr.  VV>  man. 
There  would  be  le.ss  likely  to  be  a  clean  cut  after  death. 

Dr.  Geokge  1-t.  ij A.-i—Recalkd.  We  linished  the  e.x:iHiin- 
Btion  on  Sunday.  I  thii.k  that  I  saw  Dr.  Strong;  tlitie  on 
Monday.  Tlie  cut  was  ra;;ged.  My  impression  was  that 
it  was  done  with  a  cane.  Tiie  limbs  looked  a,-  if  they  had 
been  wet  a  great  deal.  Ihe  parts  which  c:iUie  from  the 
privy. 

Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes— /iera/ted.  The  quantity  of  blood 
in  a  human  body  during  nil*  has  been  tested  in  two  wa\  s 
One  examine!  says  one-tiiih  f  the  weigni  of  the  subject, 
about  t\\'eutj-seven  or  twenty -eight  pounds;  rhe  other 
Bays  between  une-quartei-  und  'iiie-tilili  of  the  weight — in 
an  adult  male  tliiity-four  and  u  iialf  pounds.  This  would 
be  about  seventeen  quait>.  1  naie  broken  bone-i  to  a.-cer- 
tain  what  woud  be  their  apjiearunce  after  calciiiatii)ri. 

Gross- Exa7ninalion.  [Mi.  Cliilbid  y.'-ked  ihev\iines«  if 
there  was  an  .  man  in  the  world  to  whom  lie  would  more 
readily  yield  his  opinion  ihaiito  Dr.  VVymaii  thus  ap- 
plying to  tin;  opinion  oi' Di .  Wj  man  thai  a  pii'ce  of 
the  bones  found  iu  the  furnace  was  fiactuied  during 
life.]  For  a  .-imple  physical  (act  1  trust  a  man  would 
not  defer  his  opinion   to   anybody.     I  could    not   say 


whether  a  bone  was  fractured  during  life.  I  exam- 
ined the  bone  which  Dr.  Wyman  handed  tome,  and 
which  he  thought  might  have  been  fractured  during  life. 
I  gave  mv  own  opinion,  if  you  please,  of  my  own  opinion. 
Prof.  E  N.  HoRSFOBD,  called  and  sworn  I  am  instructer 
in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  I  have  delivered  part  of  the  lectures  at  the  Med- 
cal  School  in  this  city,  since  Dr,  Web,ster's  arrest.  I  gave 
instruction  in  chemistry  in  1841.  I  have  nitrate  of  copper 
in  my  laboratory,  and  1  have  seen  it  in  others.  It  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  organic  analysis,  it  is  used 
to  ascertain  the  constituents  of  organic  bodies  I  have 
made  experiments  to  asceitain  with  what  facilities  bone 
can  be  consumed — with  potash,  and  nitric  acid,  each  by 
itself, — with  a  hock  joint,  the  flesh  being  mustiy  removed, 
the  parts  were  tested  separately  with  commercial  nitric 
acid.  In  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  the  bone  had 
disappeared,  e.xce))t  some  very  small  pieces.  In  five  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  every  vestige  of  bone  was  gone.  I 
have  dissolved  human  muscle  iu  a  very  short  time— have 
not  tried  any  experiment  with  human  bone.  I  found 
common  salt  in  Prof.  Websters  laboratory.  There  are 
solutions  of  copper  still  in  the  laboratory.  I  have  occa- 
sion to  use  blood  not  infrequently.  I  never  made  any 
experiments  upon  gases  from  anatomical  vaults.  I  know 
that  gases  are  generated  tliere.  I  sent  out  articles  to 
Prof.  Webster's  house  after  I  took  possession  of  his 
laboratory.  I  sent  out  an  old  blanket — two  pairs  of  pan- 
taloons— one  or  two  coats — and  a  pair  of  overalls.  There 
was  a  little  light  colored  cap.  I  examined  the  overalls 
very  cursorily,  before  I  sent  them  out.  I  looked  the 
clothes  all  over.  I  have  seeu  them  since,  and  I  did  not 
recognise  any  difference  in  them.  There  was  no  blood 
upon  them. 

Cross  Examined.  I  found  the  overalls  in  the  small  back 
room.  I  think  that  the  Policemen  had  had  them  for  a 
pillow.  There  was  nitric  acid  in  4  or  .5  bottles — a  gallon 
or  gallon  and  a  half— about  16  lbs.  This  however  would 
depend  upon  its  concentration.  I  should  think  that  rath- 
er more  than  the  weight  of  flesh  and  bone,  of  acid,  would 
be  required  to  dissolve  the- bones  and  flesh. 
•  In  the  experiments  1  made  no  noxious  gas  escaped. — 
No  offensive  odor  would  escape  from  the  body,  but  from 
file  decomposition  of  the  acid.  I  did  not  discover  in  tlie 
laboratory  any  vessel  sufficient  to  contain  150  pounds  of 
nitric  acid.  I  did  not  examine  the  .'■pots  supposed  to  be 
nitrate  of  copper.  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to 
them,  as  I  know  that  nitrate  of  copper  is  quite  likely  to 
be  spilled  over  a  laboratory.  It  might  affect  clothes  and 
would  slowly  corrode  the  skin.  I  took  2  pounds  and  2 
ounces  of  flesh  and  4  pounds  of  bone  for  my  experiments. 
Tlie  quantity  of  acid  I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Re-examined.  It  is  not  impossible  to  destroy  flesh  in  an 
iron  vessel.  The  identity  of  flesh  would  be  quickly  lost. 
I  have  known  Prof.  Webster  intimately  for  the  last  three 
years.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  tliat  his  reputa- 
tion is  good  for  humanity. 

Cross  Examined.  1  should  not  think  that  nitric  acid 
would  act  on  mineral  teeth. 

W.  T.  G-.  Morton,  called  and  sworn.  I  have  practised 
dentistry  for  about  8  years.  I  usually  manufacrure  my 
own  mineral  teeth.  1  have  had  opportunities  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  Dr.  Keep's  method  of  manufac- 
turing teeth.  I  was  instructed  .ome  Ave  years  ago  in 
tiis  manner.  I  see  no  particular  mark  to  indentify  these 
teeth  (the  teeth  taken  from  the  furnace).  I  see  marks  of 
grinding  the  teeth  a;  i,ir  they  ore  carved.  This  is  not  unu- 
sual by  any  means. 

We  use  a  wluel  from  the  size  of  a  fourpence  to  a  dollar. 
I  have  used  phitina  pins,  and  so  have  others.  It  is  the 
common  matetial  to  attach  the  teeth  to  the  plate.  We 
usually  drill  the  hrile  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth  to  fasten 
it  to  the  phv.e.  Kule-  are  given,  by  the  best  recent  au- 
thorities, '.'.here  to  rlrill  the  hole  for  the  springs.  I  see 
nothing  peculiar  ir  the  absorption  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr. 
Parkinan,  (as judging  irom  the  cast).  I  see  no  particu- 
lar absorption  o!  the  alveolar  process. 

I  don't  think  that  the  teeth,  as  they  art  now,  fit  the 
block  witli  any  degree  ol  exactne.-s.  I  i.  ;  .e  a  bhrnk,  a 
refuse  block,  of  my  own,  Vvhicli  tits  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
cast  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr.  I'atkuian.  It  its  it  as  far  as 
it  goes,  as  perfectly  as  I  coa!d  make  it. 

[A  i.irge  viumber  of  rnoulds  were  brought  into  the 
(?ourt,  vvhen  tin-  witnes.s  explained  to  th.e  jury  the  peculiar 
aiisorption  which  had  taken  place  in  ib*' jaws  of  the  indi- 
viduals from  whom  the  casts  had  bee.,  taken.  He  also 
tilted  the  block  of  teeth  to  the  natural  lower  jaw  bone, 
;ind  found  it  to  fit  very  well. 

The  witness  also  exhibited  several  models  of  a  lower  jaw 
which  project  much,  the  cases  occurring  in  liis  own  prac- 
tice. Tlie  projection  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  very  remark- 
able. He  thought  that  the  blocks  had  been  subjected  to 
great  heat,  had  warped,  and  therefore  it  would  be  difhcult 
todeteitnine  what  had  been  the  original  fit.] 

Cross  Examination.  I  knew  Dr.  I'arkman  when  he  was 
alive.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  a  peculiar  jaw.  I 
never  saw  any  two  jaws  alike — but  theie  is  a  general  re- 
semblance in  all  jaws.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  tlie  jaw 
of  Dr.  Parkrnan  peculiar.  These  jaws  (I  have)  look  like 
Dr.  Paikmau's  jaw.  I  should  not  be  able  to  identify 
blocks  of  teeth  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action 
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of  fire.  I  think  I  could  identify  my  own  work  generally. 
I  never  saw  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  tit  another  person— 
that  is,  a  complete  set.  The  peculiar  absorption  in  a  case  of 
my  own  practice,  was  that  of  the  jaw  of  a  man — I  should 
think  50  or  55  years  of  age. 

Re-examined.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  jaws  of  Dr. 
Farkman  from  other  jaws  if  placed  in  abox.  I  meant  to 
say  that  the  plates  made  for  one  man  would  not  fit  anoth- 
er, but  the  blocks  of  teeth  might. 

Cross  Examined.  If  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
mouth  of  a  patient,  I  think  I  should  noiice  the  peculiar- 
ity, and  be  able  to  identify  the  model,  or  the  teeth,  per- 
haps, if  too  long  a  period  of  time  had  not  elapsed. 

Propessob  TRE.iDWELL.  Recalled.  I  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dr.  Webster.  I  saw  Dr.  Websier  in  the  eve- 
ning of  Friday  Kovember  23,  at  my  house,  about  20  min- 
utes past  8.  He  came  with  his  wife.  Dr.  Morrill  VVy- 
man  and  his  wife  were  there.  Judge  Fay  came  in  after- 
wards. It  was  nearly  10  P.  M  ,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster left. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance  at  the 
time;  he  was  cheeriul,  perfectly  self-posj^essed,  and  did 
not  wander  in  the  least.  I  am  on  intimate  terms  with 
him.  I  saw  Prof  Webster  again  on  Tuesday  evening, 
near  the  corner  of  the,  burial  ground.  It  was  after  6  P. 
M.,  but  not  so  late  as  seven  o'clock. 

He  stopped,  and  we  recognit:ed  each  other.  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  I  saw  him  again,  in  the  evening  of 
another  day.  I  talked  with  Prof.  Webster  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Dr.  Parkman.  'Nothing  unusual  in  his 
manner. 

Cross  Examined.  Tuesday  I  am  quite  confident  that  he 
was  going  up  to  his  house.  I  think  that  it  was  after  6  P 
M. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to  3^  P.   M. 

AFTERNOON    SITTING. 

The  Court  came  in  at  ^  P.  M. 

Dr.  James  W.  Stojje — Recalled.  I  was  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  examiaed  the  remains.  The  hole  in  the  breast 
was  not  a  clean  cut.  We  finished  our  examination  on' 
Saturday,  December  1st.  There  would  be  no  trouble  iu 
making  a  clean  cut  after  death.  When  a  student,  and 
accustomed  to  dissect,  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
making  a  clean  cut. — no  more  than  the  butcher  would  in 
cutting  a  piece  of  meat. 

Philena  Hatch,  called  and  sworn.  I  live  at  15  Vine 
street.  1  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  George  Parkman ; 
fourteen  years  last  October,  whs  the  first  I'kr.ev,' him.  1 
saw  him  on  Friday,  November  23d,  in  Camb/idge  street, 
between  North  Kus^eli  and  Blossom  streets.  I  was  going 
to  my  home.  When  I  got  into  my  house  it  wanted  twelve 
or  thirteen  minntes  of  2  P.  M.  Dr.  Parkman  was  g<jing 
towards  Court  street.  I  looked  at  my  clock  when  1  got 
home.  On  the  morning  of  22d  of  November,  my  iiusband 
went  on  a  journey  to  Vermont.  That  night  a  sister, 
■whom  I  had  not  seen  for  five  or  six  years,  catne  on  a 
visit  from  Maine.  0!itbe28d,  the  next  day,  I  went  to 
the  South  End  to  let  her  daughter  and  my  iieice  know 
that  she  had  come  to  town.  On  my  return  home,  I  met 
Dr.  Parkman.  I  looked  at  the  clock  to  ."^ee  how  long  I 
had  been  gone.  When  I  was  told  Dr.  Parkman  was  mis- 
sing, I<fiist  said  he  couid  not  have  been  missing  long,  for  I 
saw  him  on  Friday  afceinoon.  1  heard  of  his  di-ap;iear- 
ance  on  Sunday  morning.  I  mentioned  the  meeting  to 
my  sister  as  soon  as  I  yot  into  the  house. 

Cross-examined. — I  did  not  know  which  way  Dr.  Park- 
man  went  alter  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
turned  round  or  not.  I  said  to  my  sister,  when  1  got  into 
the  house,  that  I  met  "Chin,"  to  make  her  lauglt.  1  men- 
tioned, some  time  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  to  my 
sister,  that  1  met  "Chin."  She  asked  me  what  I  meant,  and 
itok!  :i'  •  I  saiii  "cliin,"  becau.-e  he  had  a  very  long  one. 
I  did  not  ineet  any  otlwr  iierson  that  I  knew.  I  was  go- 
ing down  Cambridge  street,  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Joseph  Hatch  called  and  sworn.  1  reside  at  No.  15  Vine 
gtre^'t.  1  went  away  from  the  city  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
day  of  X.j.-mber.  I  went  to  tlie  town  of  Corinth,  State 
of  Verninni  I  returned  on  Monday,  the  3ti  of  December. 
I  am  a  lu-.rried  man.  The  lady  just  on  the  stand  is  my 
wife. 

William  V.  Thompson  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  at 
East  (Jitrni'i  idge.  I  am  clerk  in  the  Register  of  Deeds. 
I  wenf  to  P  of  Webster's  house  on  Sunday  evening  with 
Mr.  Fuiie;  I  should  judge  it  was  about  6  o'clock  when 
we  started.  Prof  Webster  was  at  home;  went  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  a  mortgage.  I  called  at  the  house— a  young 
lady  came  to  the  door,  and  I  asked  for  Prof  Webster.  I 
was  shown  into  the  study.  I  asked  Prof.  Web.^ter  if  he 
recollected  the  date  of  the  mortgage.  He  said  if  we 
would  wait  he  would  tell  us.  He  looked  into  a  trunk  on 
the  floor,  and  remarked  it  was  strange  he  could  not  find 
the  papers.  He  then  remarked  that  he  could  give  me  the 
information  in  another  way  He  read  extracts  from  a 
book,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  journal  of  his  daily  pro- 
ceedings. He  gave  me  the  date  of  a  mortgage,  and  cor- 
rected himself  immediately,  and  said  "  I  suppose  that  is 
not  the  one  you  want"  1  told  him  I  wanted  the  date  of 
the  one  he  paid  on  the  Friday  previous.  I  told  him  I 
would  go  to  Mr.  Page  and  ascertain.    I  made  a  minute  of 


the  mortgages  myself.  We  at  first  supposed  the  mortgage 
was  on  real  estate,  but  found  it  was  on  personal  property. 
This  ended  the  interview.  Dr.  Webster  said  he  had  call- 
ed over  to  see  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  and  told  him 
he  was  the  man  that  was  to  meet  his  brother.  He  said  he 
asked  the  tollman  if  he  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman  pass  over 
the  bridge  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  that  he  had  called  at 
Mr.  Page's,  City  Clerk,  to  ^ee  that  the  mortgage  was 
cancelled.  He  said  he  did  not  find  Mr.  Page  at  home, 
and  was  not  aware  his  communion  day  came  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  the  month  instead  of  the  first.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  mortgage  had  not  been  cancelled.  I  made 
the  observation  that  we  should  call  at  Mr.  Page's  house 
and  see  for  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Page  might  have  overlook- 
ed the  matter.  I  saw  nothing  at  all  peculiar,  except  hia 
giving  me  the  wrong  mortgage.  I  did  not  notice  any 
trembling.    I  conversed  with  Dr.  Webster. 

To  the  Court.— The  larger  mortgage  was  the  first  he 
gave  me.  I  took  the  minutes  of  the  mortgages  as  he 
read  them. 

Resumed. — I  am  acquainted  with  Dr.  George  Parkman. 
I  had  seen  him  very  frequently  the  last  past  five  years. — 
I  saw  him  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  Nov.,  in  Causeway  street. 
I  have  known  Dr.  Parkman  by  sight  lor  the  last  fen  years. 
I  saw  him  last  in  Causeway  street,  on  Fiiday,  23d  of  No- 
vember, about  10  minutes  or  }  past  2  o'clock. 

To  the  Court. — I  was  going  down  Causeway  street  to 
Charlestown  bridge.  He  was  coming  towards  Leverett 
street. 

Resumed. — We  met  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  street. 
There  is  a  millinery  shop  on  one  side  and  a  carpenter's 
shop  on  the  other  side,  where  I  met  him.  [Witness  point- 
ed out  on  the  plan  of  the  streets,  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  spot  where  he  met  Dr.  Parkman  on  this  occasion.] 

To  the  Court. — I  was  on  Causeway  street  when  I  met  Dr. 
Parkman. 

Resumed. — It  was  in  Causeway  street,  somewhere  near 
Portland  street.  I  was  on  the  left  hand  side  going  down. 
Dr.  Pi^rkman  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  1  fix 
the  day  by  having  paid  for  this  coat  on  that  day  (coat  he  had 
on),  i  also  made  a  shoitexamujation  of  a  title  for  a  man 
on  India  street,  and  got  a  copy  of  a  leceipt  I  gave  him.  I 
had  not  been  in  Boston  before  for  nine  days. 

To  the  Court. — 1  had  made  the  examination  at  the  office, 
and  was  going  to  meet  the'man  on  India  street. 

Resumed. — I  came  into  Boston  again  the  week  after,  to 
carry  the  memorandum  to  the  man.  1  had  not  been  in 
Boston  for  nine  days  when  I  met  Dr.  Parkman.  I  think 
1  came  in  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the  week  after.  I  had  the 
examination  verbal,  and  the  young  man  wished  me  to 
write  it  down,  and  I  left  a  note  for  the  man.  I  started 
from  East  Cambridge,,  by  one  of  the  clocks,  three  or  four 
minutes  ol  2,  P.  M. 

By  the  clock  on  the  Court  House  it  said  2  when  I  start- 
ed. The  first  place  I  had  to  call  into  was  Mr.  Orr  N. 
Towne's,  corner  of  Elm  and  Hanover  streets.  My  object 
there  was  to  leave  some  things  I  took  out  my  watch  and 
it  was  about  23  or  25  minutes  past  2  o'clock.  1  had  passed 
Dr.  Parkman  and  went  to  this  place.  I  walked  in,  over 
the  Bridge.  1  went  through  Leverett  street,  down  in- 
to Causeway  street, 'and  then  into  the  street  which  leads 
into  Portland  stieet,  and  then  into  Hanover  street,  and  to 
Elm  street.  I  am  called  a  rather  quick  walker.  1  noticed 
Di.  Parkman's  appearance.  Ue  was  dressed  in  a  dark 
irock  coat,  dark  pants,  and  a  dark  hat.  When  I  saw  him 
he  had  his  hands  behind  liim,  and  appeared  excited  as  if 
angry  about  some  matter.  I  did  not  turn  louiid  and  look 
after  him.  He  was  walking  as  1  pas.^ed  him.  (.>n  Sunday 
about  5  o'olock  I  recalled  this,  and  stated  it  to  Mr.  Blake, 
Ex-City  Marshall. 

Cross'-Examined.  I  do  not  u.se  spectacles.  I  don't  think 
I  am  near  sighted.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  remark- 
ed upon  as  near  sighted.  My  eyes  are  weak  and  some- 
times 1  wear  glasses,  which  are  slightly  colored.  I 
give  attention  mainly  to  copying.  1  suppose  it  tends  to 
weaken,  but  not  to  impair  the  eyesight.  After  you  pass 
Lowell  street  I  should  say  that  the  widest  opening  occurs 
in  Causeway  sti  tet.  I  met  Dr.  P.  before  i  came  to  the  first 
cross-street  leading  off  to  the  right  from  Causeway  street. 
I  should  say  the  name  of  the  street  is  Lancaster  street.  I 
should  not  say  that  it  is  Merrimack  street.  Looking  at 
the  map  I  sh()u!d  now  say  it  is  Merrimack  street.  I  met 
Dr.  Pa)  kman  between  Leverett  steet  and  Merrimack  street. 
I  can  recollect  of  going  through  Merrimack  street.  I  do 
no*  think  that  I  am  near  sighted.  I  do  not  carry  a  mag- 
nifying glass  ibr  my  own  n.-e.  1  have  one  with  me  now, 
I  carry  it  for  1  he  purpose  of  looking  at  tine  writing. — 
1  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  made  the  statement  that  in 
a  mesmeric  state  1  wrote  writing  that  I  could  not  read.  I 
never  u.sed  the  expression  mesmeric  state.  1  -believe  I 
have  told  Mr.  Andrews,  your  informer,  that  v  hen  in  the 
biological  state  I  bad  written  a  very  tine  hand.  I  never 
told  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  I 
had  written  in  a  biological  state  so  fine  I  could  not  read 
it.  I  have  told  him  that  others  could  not  read  the  writ- 
ing. 1  simply  carried  the  glass  for  others  to  use,  not  for 
myself  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  a  belter  sight 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
in  a  biological  state  1  have  a  more  pel  lect  vision  than  at 
other  times.  1  do  not  know  whether  my  power  of  vision 
is  augmented  in  one  state  or  another.    1  do  not  know 
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whether  my  vision  is  better  in  the  biological  state  than  it 
is  now.  I  donot  know  that  I  am  able  to  .«ee  a  great  dis 
tance  in  a  biological  state.  I  never  used  a  magnifying 
glass  to  see  a  great  distance.  Dr.  Farkman  did  not  speak 
to  me ;  did  not  bow  to  me. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Blake  on  Sunday  night.  There  was  some 
further  conversation  about  Dr.  Farkman.  I  asked  Dr. 
"Webster  how  Dr.  Parkmr.n  appeared  when  he  paid  him 
the  money.  lie  said  he  appeared  augry  and  excited.  He 
also  informed  me  that  Dr.  Farkman  hpd  called  on  Mr. 
Pettee,  the  gentleman  who  sold  his  tickets  for  lectures, 
and  enquired  if  he  had  any  money  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  Dr.  Webster.  He,  Mr.  Fettee,  iniormed  Dr.  Farkman 
that  he  did  have  money  in  his  hands.  Dr  Farkman  wish- 
ed him  to  pay  over  the  money  in  his  hands  to  him.  Mr. 
Pettee,  he  said,  refused.  Dr.  Parkmau  was  very  angry, 
and  used  an  expression  to  Mr.  Pettee  that  he  (Prof.  Web- 
ster) was  a  d — d  whelp.  Why  I  did  not  say  this  before  is 
because  I  was  interrupted,  I  wanted  to  go  on  and  finish 
the  wliole  story.  Itis  no  lauit  ofmine.  I  have  not  stated 
the  whole  story  now. 

When  we  left  and  got  into  the  entry,  Dr.  Webster  ac- 
companied us  to  the  door  and  said  '  gentlemen,  I  trust 
you  will  be  successful  in  your  search;  any  assistaLce  iu 
my  power  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  you"  That  is  my 
handwritinir.  [A  paper  shown  to  liini.]  I  did  not  state 
the  whole  afi'air  to  Mr.  Andrews  Mr.  Andievvs  said  he 
merely  wis^hed  a  rough  outline,  which  I  gave  him.  Dr. 
Webster  spoke  of  the  great  feeling  which  had  been  excit- 
ed in  the  community.  I  think  that  Dr.  vf ebster  used 
some  expression  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Farkman  had  been 
very  insulting  to  him  every  time  he  met  him.  I  did  not 
use  the  expression  that  "JDr.  Webster  Raid  there  were 
two  men  iu  the  room  afc  the  time  I  paid  the  money." 
Mr.  Andrews  wished  me  to  put  this  down.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  all  an  impression.  He  told  me  to  giv<e  a  rough 
outline,  and  I  did  put  it  down. 

IU-examinfd.—  M.r.  Andrews  came  to  the  Registry  ol 
Deeds  and  asked  for  tiie  paper.  I  told  him,  in  regard  to 
the  persons  in  the  room,  that  it  was  only  an  impression, 
but  he  wished  it  put  down. 

Samuel  A.  Wentworth,  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in 
Vine  street.  I  am  in  ttie  provision  business.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  George  Farkman;  baveknoivn  him  for 
two  years.  1  saw  him  last  on  the  23d  of  November,  in 
Court  street,  between  the  hours  of  2|-  and  Si  P.  M.  I  aie 
my  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  came  back,  and  my  j  oiing  man 
went  to  dinner  at  2  P.  M  I  waited  for  him  to  come  back 
at  my  sliop  in  Lynde  street.-  1  then  went  down  town. 
My  shop  is  No.  1,  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Lynde  streets. 
My  young  maii  was  gone  more  than  half  an  hour.  I  vvas 
going  to  the  market  to  get  my  marketing  for  Saturday 
morning.  Dr  Farkman  was  near  the  head  of  Sudbury 
street,  in  Court  street,  opposite  Mrs.  Kidder's  medicine 
shop,  when  I  met  him.  He  turned  round  and  faced  rile 
street.  I  was  on  the  same-side  of"  the  street  as  Di-.  Fark- 
man. He  was  going  tow^ard^  Bowuoiii  Square.  When 
he  got  near  Mrs.  Kidder's  shop,  he  stopped  ail  of  a  sud- 
den and  turned.  He  had  his  hands  beiiiud  nira  when  he 
stopped;  his  hands  were  under  his  coat.  When  I  went 
home  on  Satui-day  evening  at  10  or  10^  o'clock,  my  wife 
stated  tiiat  two  men  had  been  there  afsei-  Dr.  Farkman.  I 
imniediatel>  made  the  remark,  that  -'I  t^uess  he  hadn't 
gone  a  great  ways,  a-^  I  saw  liim  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Court  street."     Dr  Farkman  stopped  afie'r  I  passed  him. 

Cross  examined  — ^Tliere  was  a  lady  at  tiie  house  at  the 
time  I  made  ttie  remark.  I  communicated  it  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Foster  the  week  after  the  remains  weie  found. 
I  thought  ot  it  at  various  times.  No  new  circuni-tanees 
had  occurred  to  fi.-c  if  in  my  mind.  It  wasabour  3  o'ciociv 
— after  2-^- o'clock  I  iim  sure  it  was  not  Tinr,  si.uy  aitei- 
noon  wlien  1  saw  hUu.  I  never  buy  my  marketing  foi- 
Saturday  .on  Thursday .  A  gentleman,  1.  H.  Kusscll,  was 
with  me;  1  spoke  to  him  aljout  it.  He  recolkcts  being 
with  me  when  I  saw  Dr.  Fiii  kman,  but  he  uoes  not  recol- 
lect the  day.  I  did  not  see  the  t.A'o  men.  I  did  not  say 
they  were  police.  The  n\>'i  pej>oi.  I  spoke  to,  except  my 
wife,  of  the  fact  ol  meeting  Dr.  ParUrnan,  was  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, the  week  alter  the  remair.s  were  found  at  the  College 
I  knew  tliat  rewards  were  offered. 

Samuel  Clehnd.  called  anri  sworn.  I  reside  in  Chel- 
sea. My  place  ot  businei^s  is  No.  26  South  Muiket  street. 
I  was  acquainted  witii  Dr.  George  Pai  kman  ;  t.ave  known 
him  about  11  years.  In  1839  I  was  a  tenant  of  his  in  West 
Centre  street.  I  last  saw  him  on  Fiiday,  Nov  23d.  I 
saw  liiin  in  Washington  street,  between  Milk  avid  Frank- 
lin streets.  It  was  bet  ween  3f  and  3i  F.  M.,  perhaps,  as 
Dear2()  minutes  past  as  any  ottier  hour.  I  tix  ttie  hour  as  I 
went  up  to  see  the  Rev.  Geo.  Wilde.  I  met  him  on  the  east 
side  ofWashington  street,  going  towards  Roxbury.  In 
calling  on  Rev.  Mr.  Wilde,  as  he  ofliciated  oCcaaiou- 
ally  for  us  at  f'helsea,  I  always  called  at  3  o'clock.  He 
boards  ;ii  No.  18  Franklin  street  I  was  coming  from 
there.  On  Wednesday,  Nov.  21st.  1  addressed  anote  to  the 
Rev.  -Mr.  Aileii  df  East  Boston,  to  officiate  at  (Chelsea. — 
Not  receiving  an  answer,  on  Friday  niori:lng  1  sent  an- 
Othei  by  a  boy  to  East  Boston,  who  returned,  and  said  he 
coula  not  find  .VI r.  Allen.  He  gave  me  the  note,  which 
I  have  now  in  my  pocltet. 

About  11  o'clock,  I  addressed  a  note  to  Rev.  Mr.  Woart 
of  Christ  Church,  and  .sent  the  boy  with  it.     He  returned 


with  an  answer,  which  I  have  in  my  pocket,  stating  he 
could  not  possibly  preach  all  day.  I  then,  about  3  o'cl'k, 
went  up  through  Devonshire  street,  through  Theatre  Al- 
ley to  Franklin  street.  After  the  call,  I  proceeded  up  to 
Washington  street,  where  I  saw  Dr.  Farkman  walking 
as  if  with  a  laboring  man.  But  I  afterwards  found  that 
he  was  not  walking  with  the  man.  We  passed  on  the  same 
side,  nearly  touching  each  other.  I  did  not  speak  to  him. 
I  heard  of  his  disappearance  on  the  following  Monday 
morning,  Nov.  26th. 

Oross-exa-mined  — I  communicated  the  information  to  my 
partner  first.  I  do  uotknow  whether  the  information  got 
to  Dr.  Pa-  kman's  family.  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  William 
Knapp,  of  the  Police  Court,  and  he  told  me  it  was  un- 
necessary to  mention  it  to  the  Marshal,  as  Dr.  Farkman 
had  been  seen  at  the  South  End,  and  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  saw  the  advertisements  for  reward  on  Mon- 
day. I  don't  know  that  my  information  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  family.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do 
so  as  the  advertisement  mentioned  he  was  seen  going  to 
the  South  End.  I  should  think  it  was  very  nearly  half 
way  between  Milk  and  Franklin  streets.  The  street  was 
not  crowded  at  the  time.  1  might  have  seen  him  at  first 
4  or  5  rods  ofl.  I  wa«  on  the  inside  of  the  str<  et  He  was 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  street.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
varied  his  direction  as  he  approached  me.  There  were 
persons  between  us  when  I  saw  him.  He  was  walking  at 
his  usual  pace.  We  met — he  passed  one  way  and  I  another. 
I  did  not  mention  the  fact  of  meeting  until  Monday 
morning.  I  am  not  aware  of  stating  tliis  to  Mr.  Lee,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Providence  Railroad.  I  may  have 
had  conversation  with  him.  I  saw  on  Monday  an  adver- 
tisement in  which  it  was  .stated  that  Dr.  Farkman  was 
seen  going  to  the  South  End.  I  communicated  the  fact 
to  Mr.  Bradley,  of  the  Mail.  If  anything  prevented  my 
mentioning  the  fact,  it  was  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  by 
others  going  in  the  same  direction  as  I  saw  him. 

He-Examined.  These  are  the  notes  I  spoke  of  (exhibited 
to  witness). 

Lucius  R.  Page,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  City  Clerk  of 
Cambridge.  On  Sunday  succeeding  Friday,  Nov.  23d,  I 
saw  Dr.  Webster  not  ^r  from  |  to  5  o'clock,  at  my  house. 
I  was  not  at  home  when  he  called,  but  found  him  there 
viheu  I  came  in.  He  said  he  called  to  ascertain  if  Dr. 
Farkman  had  been  at  my  house  since  Friday  to  discharge 
a  mortgage.  1  replied  that  I  knew  him,  aiid  that  he  had 
not  been  there.  1  think  before  Dr.  Webster  lelt  I  went 
and  examined  the  records,  and  ascertained  that  the  mort- 
gage was  not  discharged. 

Abby  B.  Rhodes  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Minot 
street.  I  knew  Dr.  George  Parkman.  I  knew  him  tor 
twenty-five  j  ears.  1  saw  him  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
Nov.  23d,  in  Green  street,  near  the  coiner  of  Lyman 
Place,  in  fiout  ot  Souther's  apothecary  shop.  I  think 
tiiat  it  must  have  been  a  quarter  to  5  o'clock — very  near 
dark.  There  was  a  man  with  l.im.  I  was  on  the  inside, 
my  daughter  on  the  outside.  1  was  going  towards  Cam- 
bridge street;  he  towards  Bowdom  Square.  We  bowed 
as  we  passed,  Dr.  Parkman  and  myself  I  don't  know 
which  bowed  first.  I  fix  the  day  because  there  was  nO 
either  day  in  which  my  daughter  and  myself  ueut  home 
together.  We  were  out  once  before,  but  did  not  go  home 
together.  We  had  been  out  shopping,  and  made  some 
purchases.     Went  to  Mr.  Hovey's  store  in  Winter  street. 

1  went  into  Hanover  street  after  we  made  our  purchas- 
es at  Hovev's  store  in  Winter  street.  My  daughter  took  the 
bundles'.  I  bought  a  muslin  de  luine.  lliere  was  no 
charge  for  it.  I  paid  for  it.  Eleven  yards  at  2U  cents  per 
ard— the  whole  cost  $2,20.  1  do  not  recollect  the  name 
f  the  man  I  bought  it  of.  I  aui  po.-itive  as  to  the  day.  I 
I. aie  taken  the  fireatest  pains  to  fix  tlie  day.  I  went  to 
Dr.  Francis  Fiirkiayn  and  told  him  of  it.  1  was  at  home 
un  Saturday,  I  ki.ow.  Thursday  I  was  at  luune  all  the 
day.  I  communicated  with  Rev.  Dr.  F^rancis  farkman 
on  fuesday^iternoon.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  papers  on 
Sunday  morning  that  Dr.  Parkmo).  had  dii^appeared. 

My  daughter  went  to  Le.xii.gtou  on  Siiturday,  returned 
on  Tue.'-day.  I  sa-^v  her  at  dinner  timo.  Ttiere  was  some 
conversation  about  tlie  dtsai-pearance,  and  my  daughter 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  recoiJect  meetinj^  Dr.  Parkmau  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  I  immediately  recalled  it  to  mind. 
I  have  a  memoraiula  of  my  purclia'-e.  I  cannot  he  mis- 
taken in  the  day.  I  did  not  go  out  until  after  dinner,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  F.  M.  Dmeatl;}  or  ^  I  did  my  shop- 
ping and  on  my  way  back  met  Dr.  I'ai  kman. 

Cross  Examined.  I  have  been  a  parishoner  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Farkman — felt  a  grf  at  interest  in  the  late  of  Dr. 
George  Parkmau.  I  saw  the  notice  of  disappearance  on 
Sunuay  morning,  i  asked  my  son  about  the  di>appear- 
ance,  on  Tuesday  at  dinner,  and  my  daughter  asked 
the  question  I  have  stated.  I  have  never  expressed 
any  doubts  or  misgivings  about  this.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection ot  i'xpres.«ing  doubts  to  Mis.  Harrison.  If  I 
did  I  did  not  intend  to  1  have  never  said  to  my  sis- 
ter within  a  day  or  two  that  "  if  I  had  not  said  so  often 
that  I  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman  on  Frid;.y.  I  should  think  I 
might  be  mi>t<d<en."  J  never  said  so  to  my  sister.  Idon't 
know  who  was  walking  with  Or.  Parkman.  Jt  was  not 
Dr.  Webster,  1  know.  It  was  a  taller  man.  I  should  not 
know  him  again 

I  saw  Rev.  Dr.  Farkman  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  told 
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him  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  my  daughter.  I  went  to  see 
Kev.  Dr.  Parknian  on  Friday  moiiiiug  again.  I  did  not 
go  to  reiterate  my  statement.  I  presiume  I  may  have 
told  him  tliat  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  my  daughter. 

Mart  Khodes,  called  arid  sworn.  I  am  dau{<hter  of  the 
lady  who  has  just  testified.  I  knew  Dr.  George  Parkmau 
bv  sight,  for  nearly  ten  years.  Saw  him  last  on  Friday, 
Nov.  23,  opposite  the  store  of  Mr.  Souther,  apothecary. — 
My  mother  was  with  me. 

We  had  come  from  Mr.  Hovey's,  Winter  street.  There 
was  a  gentleman  with  Dr.  Parkman.  We  bought  a  mus- 
lin delaine  dress.  I  carried  it  home.  Dr.  Parkman  pa^^sed 
nearer  to  me  than  to  my  mother.  I  moved  my  bundle  so 
as  not  to  hit  him.  I  was  out  on  Wednesday  .^hopping.  I 
went  to  Lexington  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Heard  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  disappearance  on  Saturday.  On  Tuesday  I 
mentioned  meeting  him,  to  mother  and  my  brother.  Did 
not  mention  it  to  any  one  betbre  1  came  to  Boston  1  have 
taken  great  pains  to  fix  the  day  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman.  It 
was  near  dark,  about  H  to  5  P.  M. 

Cross  Examined.  I  did  not  mention  this  meeting  at 
Lexington.  There  was  no  discussion  at  the  time.  A  gen- 
tleman where  I  was  read  the  notice  to  the  whole  iamily. 
I  did  not  hear  any  thing  of  murder.  I  though  the  disap- 
pearance occurred  the  same  day  tlie  paper  was  published 
1  don't  recollect  that  mother  mentioned  about  reward  be- 
fore I  told  her  she  met  Dr.  Parkman  on  Friday.  The 
gentleman  with  Dr.  Parkman  was  a  stout  man — not  so 
tall  as  he  was.  I  did  not  take  pains  when  I  came  into 
town  to  communicate  this  information.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  streets  we  went  through  after  leaving  Hovey's 
store. 

1  was  at  home  all  the  week  before  the  Doctor  disappear- 
ed. I  was  out  on  Wednesday  with  my  mother.  I  went 
through  Green  street  from  home.  I  was  not  in  Green 
street  with  her  on  any  other  day,  going  home,  except  on 
Friday.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Parkman  anywhere  in  Green 
street  on  Wednesday.  Used  to  see  him  very  often,  not 
daily. 

Sarah  Greenough  called  and  sworn.  I  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge. I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  George 
Parkman.  I  saw  him  on  the  Friday,  I  believe,  the  week 
before  Thanksgiving.  It  was  in  Cambridge  street,  be- 
tween South    Kui-sell  and  Belknap  streets.     It  was  about 

10  minutes  before  3  P.  M.  I  was  passing  up  Cambridge 
Street,  and  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  it  was  10  minutes 
to  3.  I  then  looked  up  and  saw  Dr.  George  Parkman,  as 
I  believe. 

Cross-examined. — Dr.  Parkman  was  going  towards  the 
bridge,  and  I  was  coming  up  on  the  lei^  hand  side  of 
Cambridge  street.  I  had  no  particular  occasion  to  notice 
him.  Probably  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  un!e,>-s  for 
the  disappearance.  1  had  no  occasion  to  observe  him 
after  he  passed. 

To  tlie  Court. — I  can't  say  positively,  but  I  believe  that 
I  saw  him  at  the  time  I  mention. 

Samdel  B.  Dean,  called  and  sworn.  1  am  clerk  of  C. 
F.  Hovey  &   Co.,  Winter  street.     I  am  salesman,     I  sold 

11  yards  of  muslin  de  laine  on  the  23d  of  Novetuber. 
There  was  no  cash  sale  on  that  day  amounting  to  the 
same  sum  paid  for  this  article — $2,20  A  memoratidum 
was  made  of  it  at  the  time.  I  do  not  recolitct  whether 
the  muslin  de  laine  was  puichased  by  a  lady  or  not. 

[Mr.  Soliier  said  that  the  defence  had  closed  its  evi- 
dence, but  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  to  look 
over  their  memoranda,  to  sej  if  any  portion  had  been 
omitted.] 

At  six  minutes  past  7  P.  M.  the  Court  adjourned  to  the 
next  morning. 

TENTH     DAY. 

Fridat,  March  29,  1850. 

The  Court  came  in  rhis  morning  at  the  usual  hour.  A 
few  ladi"- were  prfijiit  in  the  room  for  the  second  time 
since  the  corrinif'ijcement  of  the  trial.  The  prisoner  look 
ed  rernurkably  well  this  morning. 

£.  D.  fjOHiER,  E>q.,  junior  counsel,  rose  and  stated  tothe 
Court,  that  the  Defence  rested  its  case  on  the  evidence  ai 
ready  introduced. 

Mr.  Clifford  rose  and  stated  that  on  the  large  mortgage 
there  were  still  sums  due  and  unpaid,  which  sums,  how- 
ever, did  not  mature  until  1851.  i'lie  f.'overnnient  were 
prepared  to  show  this,  if  the  Defence  should  rely  upon  the 
ground  that  a  portion  had  been  paid. 

The  folldwiiig  rebutting  te.stimony  was  then  introduced 
on  the  part  of  the  Goverumeii*  : 

Joseph  Sander'-on,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  one  of  the 
Police  officers  ot  (ambridge.  I  should  think  that  I  have 
known  Dr.  W^•h^ter  for  about  4  >ears.  1  saw  Proi.  Web 
ster  between  fSundav  and  Thanksgiving,  alter  the  disitp 
pearance  of  Dr.  Parkman.  1  saw  him  get  out  of  the  The 
atre  coach,  in  Harvard  Square,  in  Old  Canibiidge.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  colleges,  where  tlie  omnibus  slops.  I 
should" think  it  was  between  11  and  12  o'clock  at  night. — 
There  was  no  one  in  company  with  him — none  ot  Ins  lam 
ily — others  got  out.  He  passed  me  as  he  got  out,  and  I 
turned  round  and  followed  him  in  the  diiection  ot  his 
house.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  alter  he  passed 
Graduate  Hall.    The  Hall,  from  ttie  place  where  the  om- 


nibus stops,  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  rods.  I  think  I  may 
have  followed  him  15  rods  to  take  the  sidewalk.  I  am  a 
watchman  and  was  round  there.  1  met  Mr  John  Bryant 
directly  after  Dr.  Webster  pa>sed.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  watch- 
man. I  made  an  observation  at  the  time  that  it  was  Dr. 
Webster,  and  then  some  conversation  ensued  between  us. 
Dr.  Webster  might  have  touched  me  at  the  time  he  pass- 
ed. I  am  certain  it  was  between  Sunday  and  Ihaiiksgiv- 
ing.  I  mentioned  it  on  Saturday  after  the  arre~t.  I  am 
confident  it  waa  after  11  o'clock  from  the  direction  I 
took  after  he  went  home.  I  took  a  course  I  never  take  un- 
til after  11  o'clock,  unless  something  special  calls  me  that 
way.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  nearer  Monday  than 
Thursday. 

Cross  Examined.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Bryant  on 
Saturday.  I  am  a  watchman.  I  did  not  go  a  difierent 
route  from  usual.  I  tix  the  hour  in  my  mind  from  the 
dire.ction  I  went.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  not  Wednesday 
night.  Quite  a  number  got  out  of  the  «oach  at  the  time. 
I  can't  say  whether  there  were  ladies  in  the  coach.  I  re- 
collect the  fact  of  Dr.  Webster  getting  out  of  the  coach 
alter  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Paiknian.  It  was  not  on 
Thanksgiving  evening.  That  evening  was  very  pleasant. 
It  was  hazy  on  the  night  to  which  I  refer.  I  don't  know 
it  was  not  on  Tuesday  night.  It  was  not  on  Saturday 
night.  It  must  have  been  on  Monday,  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday night.  I  walked  some  considerable  di-tance  in 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Webster's  bouse.  He  was  not  in  my 
sight  any  further  than  Graduate's  Hall  He  w-alked  very 
fast.  I  did  not  notice  the  person  after  he  got  by  the  up 
per  end  of  Graduate  Hall.  I  was  stanaing  ^vhenthe 
coach  stopped  about  against  the  head  ol  the  wheel-horses, 
on  the  sidewalk.  1  was  looking  in  the  diiection  ot  the 
people  getting  out  of  the  coach.  I  did  not  speak  to  I'rcf. 
Webster.  It  was  not  a  misty  night  at  that  time.  It  was 
cloudy — as  light  as  stai-light.  The  moon  was  not  out. 
The  person  passed  me— I  met  him— he  came  towards  me. 
and  I  turned  and  followed  him.  I  spoke  to  no  one  until 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Bryant.  At  the  end  of  Graduate  Hail 
there  is  not  a  street.  Next  to  it  there  is  a  vacant  lot — 
then  Church  street,  and  next  the  Church.  The  coach 
runs  out  every  night  when  the  theatre  is  opeti. 

Dr.  Daniel  Harwood,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  Den- 
tist in  this  city.  I  have  jiracticed  her«  ssnce  1829— all  the 
time  except  from  April  1841  to  January  1847.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Massuchusetts  Medical  Society.  I  have 
always  been  very  busily  occupied.  1  was  one  of  the  first 
who  did  anything  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  min- 
eral teeth.  Not  the  first  perhaps.  As  a  general  answer  a 
dentist  would  be  as  likely  to  recognise  large  cases  as  the 
sculptor  would  his  own  product,  or  the  merchaiit  would 
his  own  writing.  I  mean  to  be  understood  in  general, — 
By  large  ca.^es  I  mean  when  teeih  are  connected  upon  a 
plate.  A  dentist  would  not  recognize  single  teeth  unless 
he  depended  upon  comp<isition.  About  teeth  in  combi- 
nation theie  are  general  characteristics  I  think  that  one 
dentist  might  recognize  tlie  work  of  anolher,  I  should 
not  like  to  say  positively  that  I  could  recognize  Dr,  Keep's  . 
work,  but  I  think  I  could  generally.  His  nianufactuied 
teeth  have  no  very  disli)  ct  maiks.  When  I  tee  persons 
furnished  with  teeth  fion)  difierent  dentists,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  saying  '-this  is  Dr.  Keep's  work.  Dr.  Tucker's,  or 
Dr.  Flagg's  vv'oik."  [The  block  of  teeth  fi'om  the  furnace 
was  shown  to  the  witnes--.] 

These  are  covered  with  foreign  substances,  and  changed. 
Other  dentists  use  the  same  material  as  I  have  the  impres- 
sion. Dr.  Flagu  and  Dr.  Kelley  of  Newburjport.  We  all 
use  the  sanie  material  in  j;eneral ;  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  other  substances,  as  tiipe  clay.  Dr  Keep's  teeth  ap- 
pear to  have  very  little,  if  any,  pipe  clay.  These  teeth  aj*- 
pear  to  have  the  same  composition  as  Dr.  Keep's  teeth.  I 
am  pretty  confident  tba!  it  is  Dr  Keep's  cctuposition, — 
This  is  Dr,  Keep's  style,  pretty  certainly.  I  have  gained 
a  knowledjie  of  his  sr\  ie  by  seeing  it  in  the  mouths  of  pa- 
fients,  and  some  at  Dr.  Keep's  othce.  The  parts  of  Dr. 
Keep's  teeth  that  represent  teeth,  are  not  separated  down 
to  the  gums  This  is  not  general.  [Some  di.-cussion  arose 
upon  a  point  of  law  in  ti.e  introductiijn  of  the  evidence. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  ground  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  untenable,  arid  the  form  o!  question  yvas  altered 
accordingly.]  I  think  that  Dr  Keep  could  not  be  mista- 
ken iti  his  work,  eftei  having  made  the  moulds  and  man- 
ufactured tlie  te.elh.  [The  witness  accidentally  broke  the 
teeth  in  handling  theni,  and  so  staled  to  the  Court.  The 
original  surface  was  theiefore  exjiosed  ]  I  can't  conceive 
that  Dr  Keep  could  be  mistaken — about  the  ca.'-e  to  which 
the  teeth  belonged,  unless  they  were  duplicated. 

Cross  Examined.  If  a  block  of  teeth  were  shown  in  this 
state.  I  should  say  that  a  dentist  would  identify  it  as  his 
work,  because  it  has  some  peculiarities.  I  should  say 
that  he  could  identify  it  from  the  workmansiiip  and  the 
style  of  making,  I  could  have  identified  the  block  it  I 
had  made  it,  I  don't  make  blocks.  Dr,  Morton  makes 
blocks.  1  have  understood  that  others  make  blocks.  The 
making  of  blocks  is  not  a  peculiarity  ol  Dr.  Keep,  I 
have  loe.kej  over  all  tI.e  models  I  have,  .-oine  two  bush- 
els, and  I  cannot  find  one  in  which  so  great  an  absoiption 
has  taken  place,  as  is  shown  in  the  niodel  of  Dr.  Paik- 
man.  All  things  taker,  together,  I  think  the  maker  of 
the  block  of  teeth  could  i  "t  be  mistaken. 

Dr.  Joshua  Tucker,  cal  .ed  and  sworn.    I  am  a  practising 
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dentist  in  this  city.  I  have  received  a  medical  education. 
I  have  been  in  practice  tweuty-one  years.  I  have  been  at 
woikalitlie  time;  so  tar  a.s  my.self  is  concerned,  I  liave 
been  continually  at  work— or  had  sets  ou  liand — iu  manu- 
facturing mineral  teeth,  as  weil  as  atteiidintf  to  natural 
teeth.  [The  block  of  teeth  exhibited  to  witness.]  All  the 
blocks  are  so  distiguied  except  one,  that  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  the  marks  are  sufficient  to  identify  them. 
That  ■one  is  the  lett  lower  block.  The  marks  of  identitica- 
tion  upon  this  are  strong  enougli  to  enable  tlie  maker  to 
identify  the  teeth,  I  should  think,  as  well  as  the  painter 
can  identify  the  face  upon  which  he  has  wrought  lor  a 
■week. 

Cross  Examined.  With  the  model  upon  which  the  teeth 
were  made  I  should  think  the  maker  could  identify  them. 
These  teetli  may  have  been  warped  by  the  heat  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

Dr.  WiLLARD  W.  CoDMAN,  Called  and  sworn.  I  am  a 
dentist  of  tl lis  city.  I  have  had  a  medical  education.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  practice  of  dentistry  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years ;  part  of  the  time  1  wrought  upon  min- 
eral teeth  entirely.  I  think  that  the  blocks  of  teeth  [those 
from  the  furnace]  furui.'-h  sufficient  marks  of  identihcation. 

To  the  Court  The  artist  who  made  and  tilted  them, 
would  be  able  to  identity  his  work. 

Cross  Ktaminfri.  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  a 
rery  strong  probability  that  the  maker  could  identify  them. 
The  teeth  might  be  warped  by  the  hear  and  might  not. 

Benjamin  H.  Todd,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  resident 
ofthisciry.  I  am  employed  in  the  Custom  House.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  about  dusk,  succeeding  the  disappear- 
ance of  Ur.  Parkman,  I  was  on  Cragie's  ISridge;  at  the 
toll  hou.«e.  I  was  ill  company  with  Littlelield.  We  went 
Over  to  East  Cambridge  out  of  curiosity,  understanding 
that  iilar.^hal  Tukey  was  going  to  have  a  body  of  men  to 
search  for  Dr.  Parkman.  The  tollman  was  at  the  house, 
and  an  old  gentleman  sitting  iu  the  back  part;  I  did  not 
know  the  old  gentleman.  Mr.  Littlelield  asked  if  the  po- 
licemen had  gone  ou;  and  was  answered  that  they  had. — 
I  then  a,sked  tho  tollman  if  h  •  vas  the  one  who  saw  Dr. 
Parkmau  pass  over,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  not.  Mr. 
Littlefieid  said  he  was  engaged  at  the  College;  that  he  saw 
Dr.  Parkraan  coming  towards  the  College  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon. 

Cross-Kr:amined.  I  don't  recollect  hearing  Mr.  Little 
field  say  thathe  saw  Dr.  Parkmau  come  out  of  the  College 
on  Friday  afternoou.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  it.  I  mean 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  say  it.  I  recollect  every  word 
he  said.  I  cannot  state  the  minute  or  the  hour  when  I  re- 
called this  coiiveisation  and  the  interview  to  my  mind. — 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  it  in  my  mind  all  the 
time.  I  have  talked  to  Littleflf.id  about  it  since  tiie  trial 
commenced.  Littlelield  asked  me  if  I  recollected  going 
over  to  Cambrulge  and  what  I  said.  I  told  him  that  I 
did.  I  have  talked  with  him  once.  He  did  not  ask  me  if 
I  recollected  his  particular  expressions.  Littlelield  told 
me  that  I  would  be  likely  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness. 

Isaac  H.  Kussell,  called  and  sworn.  I  am  a  resident  of 
Boston.  Am  in  the  dry  goods  business.  I  know  Mr 
Wentworth,  provision  dealer  in  Lynde  street.  I  do  not 
recollect  of  walking  with  him  on  any  particular  day.  I 
don't  recollect  of  being  in  Jiis  company  on  Friday,  Nov. 
23d.  I  think  that  I  have  been  in  his  company  when  he 
pointed  out  Dr  Parkman.  It  was  before  Ur  Parkman's 
disappearance.  It  might  have  been  six  months  or  eight 
moutns  before.  I  can't  tell  the  day.  I  don't  recollect— 
it  might  have  been  three  months  before.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  seeing  Dr  Parkmau  at  any  time.  If  1  had  seen 
him  1  think  that  I  should  have  recollected  it.  I  don't 
recollect  when  I  heard  of  Dr  Parkman's  disappearance. 
I  can't  tell  tlie  u;._,  of  the  week.  It  might  have  been  on 
the  23d,  or  it  migtit  have  been  afterwards.  I  saw  the  ad- 
yertisemeut-*  in  the  papers 


it  has  not  kept  accurate  time.  It  frequently  stops.  Did 
not  agree  with  the  Lowell  Railroad  clock.  It  has  beeu 
an  inaccurate  timepiece. 

Cross-examined.  I  refer  to  the  clock  on  the  Court  House 
at  East  Cambridge.  I  have  noticed  a  difference  between 
that  clock  and  other  clocks— half  an  hour  or  quarter  of 
an  hour  difference.  It  would  be  sometimes  faster  and 
sometimes  sloiver  than  the  railroad  ciock. 

Samuel  D.  Fuller,  called  and  sworn.  My  place  of  busi- 
ness is  at  the  toll-house  of  West  Boston  Bridge,  Cam- 
bridge side.  I  have  observed  the  clock  on  tlie  Court 
House;  it  was  put  up  last  Fall;  it  has  not  been  an  accu- 
rate timepiece  all  the  time;  it  lias  stopped,  and  been  faster 
and  slower  than  my  time. 

Cross-examined  I  have  known  it  to  stop  in  snow 
storms.  It  has  been  tive  and  ten  minutes  out  of  the  way 
at  times. 

And  here  the  government  rested  its  case. 

The  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick  then  commenced  the  closing 
argument  for  the  Defence. 

He  alluded  to  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  la- 
bored, in  commencing  his  argument.  He  spoke  of  the 
case  as  ti  anscending  in  importance  and  interest  any  one 
that  has  been  tor  a  ,oi!g  period  beiore  a  Court  for  adjudi- 
cation. Only  a  few  muiitUs  since  an  individual  of  the 
highest  respectability  was  lost.  The  deepest  sympathy  of 
the  whole  community  had  been  excited  for  his  loss,  and 
the  utmost  efforts  had  been  nsed  to  ascertain  wliat  had 
become  of  him.  Soon  the  astounding  intelligence  was 
announced  that  his  mangled  remains  had  been  found,  and 
that  another  respected  individual  had  also  been  found 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  sudden  and  mysterioui 
disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

Then  all  the  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  remains 
were  spread  before  the  community,  .the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  was  incarcerated  in  our  prison  cells,  alone  and  unaid- 
ed, while  all  the  dark  and  damning  evidence  was  accup 
raulating  against  him.  No  effort  was  made  by  him  to  ar- 
rest the  course  of  events.  He  suffered  ail  the  evidence  to 
spread  far  and  wide,  without  once  ottering  an  explana- 
tion of  the  events  connected  with  the  disappearance.  He 
waited  for  the  excitement  to  subside,  that,  he  might  have 
an  impartial  trial  by  his  country.  He  asked  for  no  delay, 
but  came  for  trial  at  the  earliest  possible  time  that 
could  be  named  at  the  convenience  of  the  Court.  He 
well  knew  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  excitement 
would  subside,  and  an  impartial  jury  could  be  secured. 

ii  all  the  circumstances  known  previous  to  the  trial 
could  produce  no  bias  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  them 
could  the  defence  hope  the  evidence  produced  in  a  judi- 
cial for  in,  would  be  carefully  and  impartially  considered 
by  them. 

The  government  charges  that  on  November  23d,  Dr- 
Parkman  disappeared,  and  that  the  prisoner  murdered 
him.  And  the  counsel  explained  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  made  by  the  government.  To  establish  the  charge 
the  government  must  prove  the  death  ot  George  Pai  kman, 
and  that  his  death  was  caused  by  the  agency  of  some  per- 
son, that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  that  agent,  and  ihat 
he  did  it  with  malice  aforethought.  If  any  one  of  these 
proofs  fails,  then  thechaige  for  murder  fails,  though  a  less 
crime  may  have  been  proved. 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  had  been  introduced;  but  no 
one  direct  fact  has  been  produced  to  show  that  any  one  of 
these  great  facts  has  been  sustained.  The  government  has 
not  shown,  by  any  direct  evidence,  that  deorge  Parkman 
is  dead,  or  that  his  death  was  caused  by  tlie  direct  agency 
of  any  one  individual. 

The  counsel  then  took  up  the  evidence  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  introduced.  By  indirect  evidelJC^■,  llie  gov- 
ernment had  attempted  to  show  that  Dr  Parkman  and 
tlie  prisoner  had  met  ou  November  23d,  at  1^  o'clock,  and 


To  the  Court.    I  was  with  Wentworth  when  bespoke  of  that  Dr  Parkmau  had  never  since   been  seen,     ihegov- 
"     "    ■  ....  eminent  has  never  attempted  to  siiow,  that  alter  the  in- 

terview of  a  tew  moments  on  that  day  the  two  parties 
ever  met  again. 

The  prisoner  concedes  that  an  intervievv  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Parkman  on  that  day  at  li  o'clock, 
and  that  it  lasted  but  a  few  moments.  Beyond  this  the 
prisoner  denies  every  thing.  If  the  government  contends 
that  the  two  men  ever  met  again,  they  must  prove  it.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  government  nave  introduced 
some  evidence  to  sustain  their  charges.  But  the  defence  has 
produced  evidence  going  to  show  that  Dr.  Parkman  did 
leave  the  building  as  Dr.  Webster  says  he  did,  and  wasseeu 
abroad  in  the  community  afterwards.  The  case  fails  for  the 
government  if  the  jury  believes  that  the  evidence  for  the 
defence  is  entitled  to  credence.  If  it  is  still  believed  that 
the  remains  of  Dr.  Parkmau  were  found  in  the  College, 
then  there  is  a  dark  mystery  which  cannot  be  fathomed. 
If  the  parties  separated,  and  although  the  remains  ot 
George  Parkman  were  found  beneath  the  College,  then 
there  is  no  proof  to  connect  the  defendant  at  the  bar  with 
his  death.  Did  the  parties  separate  ?  The  defence  con- 
tends that  highlyjrespectable  individuals  have  proved,  and 
conclusively  proved,  that  tiie  parties  did  separate,  a  little 
afier  the  hour  named  iu  the  government's  cnarges.  Mrs 
Hatch  testifies  that  she  saw  Dr  Parkman  at  ^  to  iJ  1 .  M. 
h  Cambridge  street.     I'lie  government  contends  that  he 


seeing  Dr.  Parkman,  but  the  place  I  do  not  recollect. 

Cross  Examined.  1  know  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  occasion- 
ally walk  witli  him.  If  I  had  seen  Dr.  Parkman  I  think 
I  should  recollect  it.  I  cannot  call  it  to  mind.  I  cannot 
call  it  to  mind,  when  I  heard  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappear- 
ance. 

To  Mr.  Clifford.    I  read  the  papers  daily. 

[Mr.  Clifford  rose  and  stated  tliat  five  persons  had  been 
SHmmoned  to  prove  that  a  person  resembling  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  about  the  streets  of  Boston,  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance,  and  tliat  he  had  been  approached  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  Dr.  Park- 
man.  The  person  was  unknown  to  the  government.  The 
object  in  introducing  the  witnesses  was  to  explain  the  tes- 
timony offered  by  the  defence  in  relation  to  Dr.  Park- 
man's  being  seen  on  Friday,  Nov.  23d,  subsequent  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Government  contends  he  was  murdered 
by  the  Defendant.  The  Attorney  General  did  not  know 
bow  lar  this  course  might  be  proper,  and  he  therefore 
laid  it  twfore  the  Court  for  their  direction.  Mr.  AIerrick 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  evidence,  as  contrary 
to  universal  practice.  A  bri-t  discussion  took  place,  when 
Shaw  C.  J.  fiecided  that   the  evidence  was   inadmissible] 

UEoaQE  W.  Kipield,  called  and  sworn.  My  place  of  busi- 
ness IS  at  the  toll  house  on  Craigie's  Bridge.  I  recollect 
the  time  when  the  clock  was  put  up  on  the  Court  House,  at 


Bast  Cambridge.  It  was  put  up  last  fail.    So  far  as  1  know  '  was  seen  10  minutes  to  2  P.  M.  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  Med- 
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ical  College.  Mr  Thompson  testifies  that  at  20  minutes  af- 
ter 2  P.  M.  he  met  Dr  Parkman  in  Causeway  street  Mr 
Thomp-^on  testilies  that  he  knew  Dr  Parkman  perfectly 
well.  The  hour  at  which  Mr  Thorapson  met  him  wa-; 
confessedly  long  after  Dr  Parkinau  entered  the  Medical 
College. 

The  witness  explained  how  he  had  made  a  written  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Andrew.s,  Clerk  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest. 
The  paper  is  not  produced,  and  the  defence  therefore  con- 
tends that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Thompson.  Mea  have  stranse  systems  of  beliel 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  systems 
that  they  are  insincere  in  their  belief  or  that  they  are  not 
to  be  relied  on  in  statements  which  they  may  make.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  impeach  the  witness ;  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prove  that  his  powers  of  vision  are  im- 
paired, and  he  himself  swears  thev  are  not.  If,  then,  Mr. 
Thompson  saw  Dr.  Parkman  in  Causeway  street,  he  saw 
him  long  after  the  time  at  which  the  government  contends 
Dr  Parkman  held  his  last  interview  in  the  Medical  College 
Mr.  Weiitwofth  testifies  he  saw  Dr.  Parkman  in  Court 
street  on  Friday  afternoon,  between  2|  and  3J  P.  M.  He 
gives  all  the  particulars  wliich  fix  the  rime  and  event  in 
his  memorjr.  Mr.  Russell  testities  that  he  was  with  Mr. 
Wentworth  when  lie  spoke  of  having  seen  Dr.  Parkman. 
But  Mr.  Russell  does  not  recollect  the  time  when  Mr. 
Wentworth  told  him  this.  He  has  a  most  extraordinary 
memory — he  cannot  fix  the  time  within  months.  The 
matter  was  so  unimportant  that  the  time  was  not  fixed 
in  his  memory.  He  recollects  that  mention  was  made  of 
it  by  Mr.  Wentworth  But  Mr.  Wentwortli  recollects 
the  time — has  recollected  it  ever  since.  His  testimony  is 
nnimpeached  and  unimpeaciiable. 

Mr.  Cleland  testified  to  important  matters.  The  busi- 
ness upon  which  he  was  engaged  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  entitle  him  to  confidence.  He  produces  t<undry  notes 
to  fortify  his  recollection  of  matters,  to  which  he  testifies. 
He  testifies  that  at  an  hour  which  could  not  vary  much 
from  20  minutes  after  3  P.  M,  he  saw  Dr.  Parkman  in 
Washington  street.  He  declares  that  Dr.  Parkman  and 
ue  passed  side  by  side.  Of  the  time  and  place  there  can 
be  1.0  question.  It  was  on  Friday,  the  2.3d  of  November, 
at  20  minutes  past  3  o'clock,  in  Washington  street.  Mr. 
Ckland  knew  Dr.  Parkman  perfectly  well,  and  he  men- 
tions the  circumstance  to  an  officer  of  the  Police,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  mention  it  to  the  Po- 
lice. 

Then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ehodes. 
They  testified  to  going  out  shopping  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 23d.  Mrs.  Rhodes  testifies  to  the  purchase  which  she 
made  at  Hovey  &  Co  's,  in  Winter  street.  A  clerk  of  Ho- 
vey  &  Co.'s  proves  that  a  sale,  of  precisely  the  same 
amount  as  testified  to  by  Mrs.  Rhodes,  was  made  on  that 
day,  and  no  other  sale  of  asimilar  character  and  amount. 

It  is  rot  contended  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rhodes  were  not 
In  Winter  street  on  that  day.  Mrs.  Rhodes  knew  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  bowed  to  him  as  she  passed  him  in  Green 
street.  She  knew  perfectly  the  whole  family,  and  was  a 
parishioner  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman.  Miss 
Ehodes  testifies  that  her  mother  bowed  to  Dr.  Parkman 
as  they  passed  him.  Mrs.  Rhodes  is  certain  that  she  met 
Dr.  Parkman  at  the  time  and  place  to  which  she  testifies. 
She  has  taken  every  effort  in  her  power  to  be  correct  as  to 
time  and  place 

Mrs.  Greenough  testifies  that  she  saw  Dr  Parkman  in 
Cambridge  sti  eet,  at  10  minutes  before  3  P.  M.  She  is 
confident,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  certain  as  some 
other  witnesses. 

This  is  tie  evidence  upon  which  the  defence  relies  to 
show  that  Dr.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Webster  did  separate  on 
Friday  at  1^  or  2  P.  M.  We  know  that  responsible  per- 
sons did  see  Dr  Parkman  abroad  after  the  hour  fixed  by 
the  government.  It  may  be  suggested  that  they  are  mis- 
taken. But  is  this  beyond  a  doubt?  Can  the  life  of  a 
fellow  man  be  put  in  jeopardy  upon  such  a  suggestion  ?  It 
may  be  claimed  that  witnesses  were  mistaken  in  the  face 
— in  the  living  man.  But  compare  this  with  the  evidence 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  naked  limbs  ! 

The  counsel  next  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the 
testimony  introduced  by  the  government.  The  Hon.  gen- 
tleman declared  that  he  would  treat  it  in  all  fairness ;  the 
parties  were  not  there  to  contend  for  victory,  but  to  learn 
truth  and  to  vindicate  justice  The  counsel  took  up  the 
evidence  as  presented  by  government.  The  prosecution 
was  bound  to  prove  the  murder,  as  the  law  presumes  that 
the  defendant  is  innocent  until  the  murder  is  proved; 
and  more,  the  proof  must  be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
They  must  first  prove  the  deatli,  and  secondly,  prove  that 
it  was  the  result  of  the  agency  of  another  person.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  considerable  evidence  has  been 
introduced  to  show  that  Doctor    Parkman  is   no  more 

It  is  conceeded  that  Dr.  Paikman  entered  the  Medical 
College  on  Friday,  Nov.  23d.  Bones  and  remains  were 
found  in  the  College.  Dr.  Wyman  testifies  that  he  found 
parts  of  a  head,  arms,  left  leg  and  feet.  The  question  ari- 
ses were  these  the  remains  of  Dr.  Pai-kman?  Important 
circumstances  are  introduced  to  show  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  ttie  lemaiuB  werethoseof  Dr,  Parkman.  The 
Counsel  reviewed  the  circumstances — as  the  size  of  the  re- 
mains, the  color  of  the  hair,  and  the  finding  of  mineral 
teeth,  to  which  a  skilful  dentist  testifies.     If  the  jury  are 


not  satisfied  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
then  the  case  fails.  But  if  it  were  proved  that  the  remains 
were  thfise  of  Dr.  Parkman,  then  the  Jury  musf;  decide 
whether  the  person  came  to  his  death  bv  violence. 

Dr.  Wyman  thinks  that  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  were  fractured  before  calcination.  But  of  this  he 
was  not  entirely  certain.  Dr  Holmes  testifies  that  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  same  appearance  might  be  pre- 
sented if  a  bone  was  fractured  after  calcination.  He 
slates  that  he  has  tried  the  experiments  and  knows.  In 
this  particular  Dr.  Hoimes  dues  not  defer  his  opinion  to 
that  of  Dr.  Wyman.  Take  the  testimony  of  the  two  to- 
gether and  there  must  be  doubt  upon  this  point.  Is  it 
proved  that  there  was  a  blow  upon  ttie  head? 

Now  as  to  the  cut  in  the  breast.  Several  respectable 
gentlemen  testify  that  the  cut  was  not  a  clean  one,  but  it 
was  ragged.  Three  witnesses  testify  that  whenever  the 
stab  was  made  it  was  not  done  with  a  sharp  knite.  One 
witness  (Dr.  Strong)  testifies  that  the  cut  was  a  c  ean  one. 
Here  again  there  is  doubt— discrepancy  in  testimony.  Is 
it  clear  that  life  was  lost  by  a  stab? 

The  parts  are  divided.  Though  this  body  is  found  mu- 
tilated, distressingly'  mutilated,  there  is  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  this  mutilation  was  the  cause  of  death.  How 
the  man  died  is  still  a  matter  of  mystery  and  doubt. 

Is  it  a  necessary  conclusion,  because  the  remains  are 
found,  that  a  violent  death  took  place?  A  man  is  seen  to 
run  from  a  house  with  a  bloody  sword.  Persons  enter  and 
find  a  bleeding  corjjse  The  inference  is  plain.  But  how 
in  this  case  ?  The  man  was  missing  on  the  23d,  but  the  re- 
mains were  not  found  until  the  30th,  seven  days  after. 
Can  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Parkman  did  not  die  a  natural 
death,  in  some  of  the  many  forms  in  which  death  comes 
upon  us?  or  that  he  may  not  have  fallen  by  his  own  hand  ? 

Can  it  be  certain,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  vio- 
lent death  took  place — that  Dr.  Geprge  Parkman  died  by 
the  hand  of  a  fellow-man?  Lord  Hale  said  he  would  not 
recommend  a  conviction,  under  circumstantial  evidence, 
except  the  body  had  been  found.  The  same  caution  must 
be  applied  to  the  means  of  death.  And  if  there  is  left 
doubt  of  the  means,  tlien  a  violent  death  cannot  be  as- 
sumed. 

Dr.  Webster  does  not  pretend  to  say  how  tlie  remains 
came  in  the  Medical  College.  Some  one  may  have  placed 
the  remains  in  th-^  College  after  suspicion  had  fallen  up- 
on the  College.    Can  it  be  said  that  is  not  so? 

Suppose  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  those  were  the 
remains  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  violence,  what  is  the  crime  committed  ?  Dr.  Webster 
denies  that  he  took  the  life  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

But  his  counsel  cannot  rest  the  case  here.  They  do  not 
feel  it  right  so  to  do.  We  contend  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  if  a  homicide  was  committed  by  Dr.  Webster, 
it  was  done  under  such  circumstances  of  extenuation  as 
to  reduce  the  crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter.  The 
Court  will  instruct  as  to  the  law  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  malice  aforeihought. 

[Some  remarks  were  addressed  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
by  Mr.  Merrick  to  the  Court,  upon  its  ruling  in  the  case 
of  Peter  Yorke,  to  which  Judge  Shaw  rep  led.] 

If  the  jury  is  satisfied  that  Dr.  Webster  killed  Dr.  Park- 
man,  and  did  it  by  design,  then  the  Homicide,  by  the  law, 
becomes  murder;  but  if  it  was  not  done  by  design,  but 
with  provocation,  or  in  the  heat  of  combat,  then  the  homi- 
cide is  only  manslaughter.  The  government  contends  that 
there  was  express  malice — that  Dr.  Webster  enticed 
Dr.  Parkman  into  the  College,  and  then  murdered  him. 

The  government  denies  that  a  business  interview  took 
place,  aa  Dr.  Webster  has  admitted — denies  that  he  paid 
the  money  to  Dr.  Parkman,  as  he  says  he  did,  because  he 
had  not  the  money  about  him — therefore  the  government 
concludes  that  the  visit  of  Dr.  Parkman  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enticements  of  Dr.  Webster.  As  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Pettee  and  Mr.  Dana,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Web- 
st'er's  cash  accounts,  the  counsel  were  authorised  to  say, 
that  this  was  not  the  money  which  Dr.  Webster  was  to 
pay  to  Dr.  Parkman. 

It  is  true  that  he  drew  a  small  check  on  Mr.  Hench- 
man. But  the  money  he  deposited  in  the  Bank, — the 
money  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Henchman, — were  only  for 
his  every  day  use.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
where  the  money  came  from,  to  pay  Dr.  Parkman, 
for  this  is  utterly  impossiljle,  under  the  ciicumstances. — 
But  the  government  has  no  right  to  contend  that  malice 
is  expressed,  because  proof  lails  on  this  point. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  business  arrangements  had 
taken  piace  between  Dr.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Webster.  The 
counsel  went  into  the  details  of  the  morigages,  the 
bill  of  sale  of  the  cabinet,  &c.  Dr.  Webster  -Avell  knew 
that  the  claim  of  Dr.  Parkman  must  be  satisfied— the 
time  was  near  at  hand,  and  Dr.  Webster  was  saving  up 
the  money  to  meet  tlie  claim.  Of  the  *195  paid  to  Dr. 
Webster  by  Mr.  Pettee,  and  deposited  in  the  Charles  Riv- 
er Bank,  abou'  the  middle  of  November,  Dr.  Webster  on- 
ly checkeul  out  $150— leaving  f40  for  Dr.  Parkman's 
claim. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Webster  did  not  desire  to  pay  the 
money  as  speedily  as  he  might— there  w.re  no  li-iendly 
relations  between  the  parties.  But  still  he  was  saving  up 
the  sum  necessary  to  discharge  the  claim,  and  was  ex- 
pecting the  day  when  eueh  discharge  would  take  place, 
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and  he  would  be  free  from  his  inexorable  creditor. — 
The  couu-el  passed  in  review  the  statement  that  Dr. 
Webster  had  paid  the  S4S0  to  Dr.  Parkman,  and  contend- 
ed that  the  evidence  as  produced  by  the  Government 
went  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Webster.  Tlie 
other  business  transactions  were  gone  over. 

All  the  considerations  whicli  were  advanced,  the  Coun- 
eel  contended  were  sulRcient  to  repel  the  suoorestion  of  the 
government,  that  Dr.  Webster  enticed  Dr.  Parkman  there 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  diabolical  murder. 

He  was  of  the  ouiuion  that  the  inference  that  a  business 
visit  took  place  was  much  more  likely,  than  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster enticed  Dr.  Parkman  to  the  College  for  the  express 
purpose  of  murdering  him. 

At  this  point,  at  10  minutes  to  2  P.  M.,  the  Court  ad- 
journed to  3i  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SITTING. 

The  Court  came  in  at  3^  P.  M.,  when  Mr.  Merrick  re- 
sumed and  concluded  his  argumeut  for  the  defence. 

If  Dr.  Webster  did  kill  Dr.  Parkman  at  the  interview 
on  the  23d  of  November,  there  is  no  human  voice  to  de- 
clare it;  there  is  nothing  but  circumstances  to  show  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  defence  contends  that  if  Dr.  Webster  did 
kill  Dr.  Parkman,  that  it  was  under  circumstances  which 
cannot  establish  the  crime  of  murder.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  business  relation  was  established  between  the  par 
ties — that  Dr.  Webster  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Parkman; 
this  has  all  been  proved.  Dr.  Parkman  had  charged  Dv 
Webster  with  dishonesty — had  determined  to  use  strong 
measures  to  recovfr  the  debt  due  to  him— had  applied  to 
Mr.  Peltee,  and  was  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  h; 
want  of  succassin  his  application.  Dr.  Parkman  had  sent 
a  bitter  message  to  Dr.  Webster,  which,  if  he  had  receiv- 
ed, must  have  caused  a  feeling  of  anger  in  his  breast.  Early 
as  Monday  evening,  on  the  week  of  the  disappearance  of 
Dr.  Parkmau,  we.hear  from  Littletield,  the  witness,  that 
Prof.  Webster  and  he  had  an  interview;  that  Dr.  Parkman 
left  with  a  menace  on  his  lips — "To-morrow  something 
must  be  accomplished."  On  the  next  morning.  Dr.  Web- 
ster wrote  to  Dr.  Parkman,  probably  in  relation  to  his  bus- 
iness— a  note  which  we  had  hoped  the  government,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  its  papers  produced — would  have  produced, 
also.  During  the  week  we  And  Dr.  Parkman  making  inqui- 
ries for  Dr.  Webster, — frequently  at  Cambridge  biidge, — 
at  Cambridge  also,  in  search  of  his  debtor.  We  find  that 
on  Friday  morning  Dr.  Webster  called  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  Dr.  Parkman  in  the  alternoou  of 
that  day.  Knowing  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  par- 
ties, can  it  be  strange  that  a  meeting  should  be  attended 
with  conflict — that  a  combat  should  ensue — blows  be  giv- 
en— and  one  fall  under  the  hand  of  the  other.  This  is 
spoken  of  probabilities.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
strife  ensued  and  death  was  the  result,  than  that  Dr. 
Webster  coldly  and  calmly  led  on  Dr.  Parkman  to  tlie 
interview,  and  with  the  determination  to  take  his  life. 
The  annals  of  crime  furnish  no  such  instances  as  tliis— 
that  a  man  like  Prof.  Webster,  of  his  profession  and  hab- 
its, should  plan  a  diabolical  murder  of  the  character 
which  the  government  charges  was  committed.  It  must 
be  that  death  came  in  the  heat  of  blood — that  one  act  led 
on  after  another,  until  there  was  a  fatal  issue  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Is  it  to  be  argued  that  the  disposition  of  the  remains 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  malicious  intention  ? 
In  struggles  like  the  one  suggested,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  guilty  party  should  at  once  come  out  and  divulge 
the  act.  But  who  can  say  that  he  would  disclose  such  an 
act?  Who  can  tell  how  he  would  act  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  In  cases  like  these,  when  the  bloiid  is  up,  the 
first  act  of  concealment  is  taken,  and  all  opportunity  for 
divulging  the  act  is  lost  foi-ever.  The  first  act  of  conceal- 
ment would  be  followed  by  others.  If  the  letters  were 
written  by  Professor  Webster  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Police,  (and  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  point) 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  result,  a  legitimate  lesult, 
of  the  first  erroneous  step  The  f,ubsequent  conduct, 
then,  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  malice.  The  prob- 
abilities, as  suggested,  all  go  to  establish  the  theory  that 
the  homicide,  if  committed,  was  manslaughter,  not  mur- 
der. 

The  first  two  counts  of  the  indictment  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
game— killing  first  with  a  knife— secondly  with  a  hammer. 
Any  evidence  to  show  death  by  the  knife  would  support 
the  second  count— any  evidence  to  show  death  by  the 
hammer  would  support  the  first  count — but  no  such  evi- 
dence would  support  the  third  count.  As  to  the  fourth 
count  the  defence  claims  that  the  government  is  bound  to 
set  forth  the  manner  of  death,  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
form — to  make  a  precise  and  exact  statement  in  an  indict- 
ment, or  that  indictment  falls  to  the  ground.  Therefore 
we  contend  that  it  is  incompetent  to  offer  any  eviilence 
under  the  fourth  count,  or  to  apply  any  evidence  ollered, 
to  this  count.  If  this  mode  of  charging  were  allowed, 
how    prepare   for  trial — whethei-  for   poi.-^oning,  stian- 

f ling,  stabbing,  &c.  The  law  does  not  limit  the  num- 
_  er  o(  counts— they  may  be  extended  as  far  as  the 
ingenuity  of  man  will  admit.  But  when  the  indict- 
ment comes  to  trial  then  there  must  be  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  evidence.    The  government  has  no  right  to  em- 


ploy the  count  or  counts  not  setting  forth  offences  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  form. 

If  the  government  should  prove  that  death  was  caused 
by  the  fists  and  striking  upon  the  floor,  the  evidence 
would  not  apply  to  the  first  or  second  counts.  This  was 
because  the  law  provides  for  the  class  of  killing  enumer- 
ated in  the  third  count.  The  only  evidence  going  to  show 
death  was  the  result  of  the  hammer  or  the  knife  is  the  ev- 
idence of  Dr.  Wyman  as  to  the  piece  of  the  skuil,  and  the 
cut  in  the  left  breast.  But  is  the  evidence  cleai  and  dis- 
tinct upon  these  points  ?  When  the  government  attempts 
to  prove  death  by  hammer  or  knife  is  it  clear  that  some 
other  form  was  not  employed  ?  Is  it  clear  that  liquid  poi- 
son was  not  poured  down  "the  throat  of  the  deceased?  Is 
it  clear  that  Dr.  Parkman  may  not  have  fallen  from 
the  steps  and  been  killed?  It  may  have  been  a  knife 
— it  may  have  been  a  hammer,  but  is  this  clear?  Is  there 
no  doubt  upon  these  points  ?  Suppose,  as  the  Attorney 
General  contends,  the  law  ;s  erroneous  in  restricting  the 
modes  of  preparing  an  indictment;  so  long  as  ;t  is  the  law 
it  must  be  sustained.  Besides  the  law  says — be.  ter  that  a 
hund-red  men  should  escape  than  that  one  iuiioctnt  man 
should  perish. 

The  counsel  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  evidence  as 
applying  to  the  charge  of  murder.  The  government 
charges  that  Dr  Parkmau  is  aiuidered — that '  he  came  to 
his  death  by  the  hands  oi  Dr  Websier.  Thi-  Dr  vVebster 
denies.  The  government  charges  that  the  remains  are 
those  of  Di-  Farkman.  Tiii.s,  for  present  ^.u.  poses,  is 
neither  admitted  or  denied.  Dr  Websier  take.-,  liie  ground 
that  tlie  remains,  for  some  purpose,  weretakei'  and  placed 
in  the  College,  without  his  knowledge  or  co  isent.  Dr 
Webbler,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrest,  i  f.ened  the 
whole  delence,  and  declared  that  for  the  world  he  did 
not  know  how  the  remains  came  there. 

The  great  circumstances  upon  which  the  government 
relies  are  that  Dr.  Parkman  entered  the  College,  and  nev- 
er left  it,  and  that  the  remains  were  found,  and  that  the 
living  and  dead  man  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  Dr. 
Webster  ever  since  the  hour  of  his  disappearance.  There 
are  collateral  circumstances,  and  first  as  to  the  three 
anonymous  letters  received  by  the  City  Marshal.  The 
government  charges  tliat  the  letters  were  written  bj  Dr= 
Webster,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  Irora 
the  Medical  College.  The  counsel  regrets  that  more  tim® 
had  not  been  allowed  to  examine  the  letters  at  greater 
length. 

There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Webster.  The  letters  the  government  had  put 
in.  Mr.  Gould  has  testified  to  these  letters.  Mr.  Smith 
has  so  testified.  But  the  witnesses  do  not  agree  in  their 
testimony.  Upon  the  "  Civis  "  letter,  Mr.  Smith  agrees 
with  Mr.  Gould,  but  disagrees  with  him  in  his  opinion  as 
to  the  other  two.  It  there  is  any  one  of  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Webster,  it  is  the  "  Civis  "  letter,  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  opinions  of  Gould  and  Smith  are  only  evi- 
dence, which  the  jury  must  weigh — not  be  governed  by 
it.  The  jury  are  to  have  the  letters  before  them,  and 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  handwriting.  The 
counsel  thought  that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
"  Civis "  letter,  compared  with  genuine  iiandwriting, 
would  show  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gould  was  not  enti- 
tled to  any  weight  whatever.  He  had  no  doubt  that  tlie 
jury  would  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  same 

The  government  has  introduced  testimony  in  relatiou 
to  'certain  ariiciss,  that  on  Friday  morning  Dr  Webster 
ordered  a  tin  box.  This  is  true.  The  government  says- 
that  the  remains  were  to  be  placed  in  it.  But  the  box 
was  not  to  go  to  the  College,  but  was  to  go  out  of  town  to 
be  filled.  But  the  government  must  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  box  was  prepaied  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remains.  Suppose  this  were  the  only  issue  in 
the  case — how  important  to  prove  it  bej  ond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  This  fact,  that  Dr  Webster  obtained  the  box  for 
the  remains  must  be  as  clearly  proved  as  any  circum- 
stance in  the  case.  So  with  the  tishooks— unless  the  gov- 
ernment proves  that  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses which  they  allege,  then  they  were  not  to  have  the 
slightest  weight  with  the  jury — as  being  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  case. 

Now  the  bag  of  tan.  Dr.  Webster  sent  in  a  bag  of  tau 
from  his  hou.se,  on  Monday.  Ilu-  i  -mains  were  imbedded 
in  tan.  The  police  prove  that  the  tan  was  there  on  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  1st.  The  tea  chest  was  seen  by  the  police 
on  Tuesday  after  the  disappearance.  The  tan  was  there 
for  a  purpose  which  Dr.  Webster  would  gladly  explain. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  chemist's  laboratory  should  con- 
tain almost  every  ai  tide  in  the  world. 

The  bunch  of  keys  found  in  Dr  Webster's  rooms  cau.?ed 
the  defence,  at  one  time,  some  lears.  But  among  them  were 
keys  to  Dr  Webster's  room — to  the  dissecting  room— to 
which  Dr  Webster  always  had  a  right  to  go.  The  keys 
would  touch  a  burglar,  but  not  a  murderer.  The  keys, 
therefore,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  case. 

There  was  a  sledge,  to  which  Liitlefield  testifies;  and 
twine  about  the  remains,  to  which  others  testity.  The 
sledge  may  have  been  thrown  away  by  Prof  Webster  if 
he  committed  the  murder.  The  sledge  and  twine  may 
have  been  there,  as  Dr  Websier  says,  he  knows  not  huw.. 
Upon  the  theory  that  a  tliird  person  had  been  about 
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these  rooms,  all  these  things  could  be  explained.  Th'e 
fact  of  tlie  bank  bill  and  Jrishmau  has  no  bearinj; 
upon  tlie  ca-se.  Airs  Colman  testifies  to  an  interview  witli 
Dr  Websier,  in  which  she  declared,  quite  sharply,  that 
ehe  did  !iOf  see  Dr  I'arkinan  on  Fi'iJay  afternoon,  No- 
vember '23d.  liut  jDr  Webstei  wliile  in  char;;e  of  the  po- 
lice, and  coining  to  theciti ,  urged  them  to  visit  Mrs  Bent, 
to  ascertain  about  Dr  l^arkinan.  It  seems  very  c  ear  that 
he  must  have  misund.'rstood  Airs  Betsey  Bent  Co!maii 
or  he  certainly  would  not  have  invited  the  police  to  visit 
her,  vrhile  ridin.i;  into  the  city. 

As  to  blood,  i'rofessor  Horsford  has  said,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  use  blood  ia  laboratories.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Prolessor  Webster  w/slied  to  use  blood  in  Ids  lecture, 
unle.-s  It  is  shown  its  use  was  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  .subject  of  tiis  lecture.  This  matter,  theielbre,  should 
not  heav  upon  the  subject  It  is  a  presumpiiou  of  law 
that  a  party  is  innocent  un.il  proved   guilty. 

As  to  the  conversation  >>.  ith  Liftlelield  about  the  main 
vault.  Ttie  evidence  in  relation  to  it  has  no  special 
weight,  ior  it  shows  ofitse  i' that  an  entirely  innocent  pur- 
pose was  had  in  viiw  by  Dr  Webster,  though  the  goiiern- 
ment  contends  that  the  interview  has  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der of  Dr  farkmau. 

Now  for  the  evidence  of  the  government  as  it  applies 
directly  to  Di.  We!  er — that  Dr.  I'arkman  never  Jelt 
the  College  after  he  entered  it  on  Friday  afternoon.  The 
alibi  of  Dr.  Tarkman  is  not  only  proved  by  the  evidence 
for  the  defence,  but  also  by  the  evidence  for  the  govern- 
ment. One  and  a  half  was  the  hour  in  which  the  govern- 
ment alleges  Dr.  Farkman  was  present  in  the  College. 
But  the  government  witnesses  prove  that  he  was  there  at 
a  later  hour,  and  therefore  wheji  seen  by  them,  he  must 
have  held  his  interview  with  Dr.  Webster,  and  must  have 
been  on  his  way  home.  The  (jovernraent  Axes  the  time 
at  1^  P.  M.  Two  of  the  government  witnesses  say  he  was 
seen  at  I  to  10  minutes  to  2  P.  11.— some  minutes  after. 
Dr.  Webster  admits  the  interview  took  place 

Littlefield  Axes  an  indefinite  ln>ur.  What  was  the  hour 
of  appointment  ?  Dr.  Parkman's  servant  states  that  he 
heard  the  hour  of  1^  fixed  as  tlie  time.  Dr.  Webster  fix- 
es this  hour.  It  i.s  likeiy  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  at  the 
College  at  the  hour  appointed,  for  it  is  admitted  that  Dr. 
yarkiuan  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  men  that  ever 
lived.  Dr.  Pai  kman  was  in  pursuit  of  Prof.  Web.ster — 
and  was  urgent  to  secure  his  claim.  Now  as  to  Boswoi  th. 
iittlefleld  says  that  he  saw  Dr.  Parkmau  coming  towards 
the  College,  when  he  left  and  went  into  an  inner  room. — 
When  Dr.  Paikman  came  to  the  College  the  titsttime,  ac- 
cording to  Littlefield,  the  front  door  was  wide  open. — 
When  he  came  according  to  Bosworth,  the  door  was  ajar 
Taerefore  Dr.  Parkman  must  have  been  there  twice;  for 
iittlefield  did  not  see  Dr.  Bosworth  at  the  same  time  that 
Di-.  Parkman  was  coming  toward  the  College.  Mrs 
Hatch  saw  Dr.  Parkmau  at  15  minutes  to  2,  P.  M.,  in 
Cambridge  street.  Mr.  Thompson  saw  him  again  a  few 
minutes  after  2  P.  M.  in  Causeway  street.  Tlie  counsel 
contended  that  the  evidence  of  the  government  itself 
showed  that  Dr.  Parkman  must  have  left  the  College  at 
1-|,  or  5  minutes  later,  and  that  at  the  later  hour  in  which 
he  was  seen,  he  must  have  visited  the  College  tlie  second 
time.  If  Dr.  P,;rkman  had  not  been  at  the  College,  how 
came  it  that  he  .spent  so  hmg  a  time  in  Holland's  store 
Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Paikman,  so  punctual,  so  urgent 
for  his  money,  would  have  stopped  so  long  at  this  store, 
unless  he  had  completed  the  interview  ? 

On  Friday  night,  November  23J,  Littlefield  fastens  the 
door  of  the  disstcting  room— boitsit  on  the  inside;  in  the 
morning  the  dissecting  room  door  was  open.  Dr.  Web 
ster  was  at  home  tl;at  njgiit — proved  so  by  his  daughters 
and  others,  who  te.-^tify  tliat  he  was  out  in  the  evening  at 
10  or  1U|  o'clock.  On  Tuesday,  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Webster 
were  passed  through,  though  there  might  not  ha  o  been 
any  close  examination.  i3r.  Webster  was  at  home  on 
Wednesday.  The  tea  chest  on  Tuesday  was  partially  cov- 
ered up  with  minerals;  when  the  remains  were  discover- 
ed, it  was  entirely  coveien  up.  And  yet  the  College  had 
been  mysteriously  entered  on  Friday  night,  so  testified 
to  by  Littlefield,  who  states  that  he  found  the  dissect- 
ing room  door  open  on  Saturday  morning,  though  he 
bolted  it  on  the  inside  the  night  before. 

There  was  a  knife  in  the  tea  chest.  Why  was  it  there, 
if  Webster  committed  the  deed?  Why  that  clean  knife 
in  the  chest?  Wliat  could  be  Webster's  object  in  placing 
it  there?  Why  the  twine  on  the  thigh,  if  Professor 
Webster  perpetrated  the  murder  ?  It  cannot  be  answer 
ed  unless  on  the  supposifimi  that  some  mysterious  person 
had  been  there  and  altered  the  face  of  things  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Professor  Webster. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  assay  furnace, 
according  to  Kingsley.  But  it  dons  not  appear  that  any 
bones  were  discovered  in  it.  On  Wednesd.iy  I'lof.  Web- 
ster left  early  and  was  at  home;  all  day,  and  did  not  vi.-it 
the  College  ai.'ain  until  K/iday 

But  at  tlie  Colle/e  were  remains,  but  where  were  the 
clothes?  Dr  Parkman  must  have  had  garments  on.  If 
you  admit  that  Dr  Parkman  was  laboring  under  an  aber- 
ration of  mind,  tlieii  it  may  be  admitted  that  Dr  Paik- 
man was  taken  in  a  naked  body,  and  treated  as  he  was.— 
The  chemists  di,-covered  in  llie  furnace  a  minute  portion 
of  tea  cheat  lead.    But  were  there    auy  buttons,  any  re-| 


mains  of  the  incombustible  portion  of  clothing?  The 
Counsel  next  referred  to  the  testimonv  of  Littlefield, 
which  he  i;id  with  regret,  as  anything  to  be  said  would 
seem  to  throw  suspicion  over  him,  as  being  connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkmau  tie  disclaim- 
ed any  such  intention.  He  telt  constrained  to  allude  to 
anything  that  might  atfect  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
ness, as  his  evidence  bore  upon  the  defendant.  If 
t;hereUvere  any  ciicumstances  aliecting  him  they  should 
be  known.  Littlefield  is  corroborated  to  a  slight  extent 
by  other  witnesses— by  Sawin  of  Cambridge,  who  brought 
in  things  for  Prof.  Webster,  and  placed  them  in  his  cel- 
lar, where  he  had  never  placed  them  before. 

L>r  Webster  did  not  say  to  Sawin  that  the  door  was  lock- 
ed— he  said  nothing  about  the  key.  Sawin,  it  is  true, 
found  the  door  locked.  Mrs  Littlefield  corroborates  her 
liusband  to  a  slight  extent.  But  it  is  not  so  much  as  to  par- 
ticu  ars  as  to  the  whole  testimony,  that  attention  is  to  be 
jiaid.  Littlefieid  makes  out  that  Dr  Webster  changed  hia 
whole  cuiiduci;  that  week,  fhe  detence  did  not  attempt 
to  impeach  the  character  of  Littlefield.  He  had  made 
some  discrepancies,  some  errors  as  to  time,  &c.,  but  it  is 
not  upon  these  points  that  the  jury  was  called  upon  to 
make  abatement.  But  it  was  upon  the  intrinsic  and  in- 
ternal evidence  that  the  Counsel  would  fix  tlie  attention 
ot  the  jury.  Much  time  had  been  occupied  with  Little- 
field's  evidence,  but  not  an  unnecessary  period.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  might  be  narrowed  downtoafew  points. 

Take  Sunday  night,  ou  which  he  had  ids  conversation 
with  Dr  Webster.  He  told  Dr  Webster  that  he  had  seen 
Dr  Parkman  on  Friday  afternoon  On  Saturday  he  told 
Treniiolin  that  he  had  not  seen  Dr  Parkmau  for  three  or 
four  days.  From  the  appearance  and  conversation  of  Dr 
Webster,  on  Sunday  evening,  Littlefield  suspected  that  he 
was  a  murderer.  Up  to  that  very  moment,  nothing  being 
shown  to  the  contrary,  tlie  most  peaceable  relations  had 
subsisted  between  the  parties. 

Littlefield  mentions  his  suspicions  to  his  wife,  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Ou  Friday  afternoon  Littlefield  attempted 
to  enter  Professor  Webster's  rooms — did  so  soon  after  his 
return  from  a  party  in  the  evenhig.  He  tried  them  on 
Saturday— on  Friday  also.  We  speak  of  Littlelield's  con- 
duct before  lie  entertained  suspicion  of  Professor  Web- 
ster. See  what  it  was  after  suspicion  had  fastened  itself 
on  him. 

On  Monday,  Littlefield  passed  through  the  lower  labor- 
atory of  Prof  Webster  three  times  alone,  and  once  with 
the  police;  he  had  every  opportunity  to  search  the  rooms, 
if  he  desired.  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  called  to  see  Prof. 
Webster  on  that  morning.  Littlefield  went  to  the  labora- 
tory the  first  time  on  that  morning ;  he  passed  up  and 
heard  part  of  the  conversation  between  Dr.  Parkmau  and 
Dr.  Webster;  he  goes  to  it  again  when  Mr.  Blake  calls; 
he  makes  no  search  at  either  time,  and  still  he  has  a  deep 
conviciiou  on  his  mind  that  Prof  Webster  had  murdered 
Dr.  Parkman.  Kingsley  and  Starkweather  went  to  the 
College  on  Monday,  and  Littlefield  says  that  the  party 
passed  through  the  building  without  any  seaicli  at  all. 
On  Tuesday  a  party  of  police  comes  to  search  again, 
Littlefield  all  the  time  deeply  impres.sed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Dr  Web>ter  was  a  murderer.  When  the  party 
was  in  the  lower  laboratory  a  question  was  asked  about 
the  privy,  and  Dr  Webster,  it  is  said,  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  another  way.  And  still  Littlefield  does 
not  divulge— his  suspicions  do  not  manliest  themselves — 
he  indeed  appears  the  least  observant  of  all.  Ou  Tuesday 
he  takes  an  order  for  a  turkey.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
he  would  take  his  Thanksgiving  turkey  )rom  a  man 
who--<e  right  hand  was  red  with  blood'  He  goes  out  in 
the  evening  and  walks  some  distance  with  Professor 
Web.-ter,  and  all  the  while  believes  him  a  murderer.  In 
the  evening  he  says  that  he  called  at  Hanneford'g  and 
talked  an  hour  with  him  about  his  suspicions.  Can  this 
be  possible? 

On  Wednesday  he  finds  heat  on  the  wall.  He  enters 
the  laboratory  and  finds  no  fire  in  the  furnace.  Whence, 
1  hen,  this  immense  heat— so  great  as  to  excite  his  fears 
that  the  building  was  on  fire  ?  How  can  it  be  explained  ? 
He  does  not  even  remove  the  crucible  on  the  furnace;  he 
does  not  examine  the  privv ;  he  looks  at  the  hogshead, 
thinking,  as  he  says,  that  he  might  find  Dr.  Parkman 
stowed  away  in  the  hogshead.  Ou  Wednesday  he  com- 
municates his  suspicions  to  his  hired  man— ou  Thursday 
to  Mrs.  Harlow.  On  Thursday  he  goes  under  the  build- 
ing, and  sets  to  work  with  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  on  the 
privy  wall. 

Why  did  not  Littlefield  contrive  some  means  to  get  into 
the  pi  ivy?  If  after  having  got  iu  and  not  being  able  to 
see,  why  did  he  not  lower  a  lamji  into  the  vault,  which 
would  aflbid  light  sufficient  to  discover  the  remuiiiH,  if 
they  had  been  there  at  the  time?  The  last  advertise- 
ment for  reward  was  olfered  coincident  with  the  com- 
mencement of  Littlefield's  labors,  and  he  still  disclaims 
all  hope  of  reward.  Why  not  claim  this  reward,  it  hon- 
e,st?  the  parties  are  willing  and  able  to  jiay  it.  On 
fhursday,  Littlefield  gives  up  his  work,  notwith.standing 
his  suspicions.  He  goes  lo  a  ball  on  Thursday  night,  dan- 
cing eighteen  daiice-i  out  ot  twenty.  And  this  is  done 
when  he  su-<pects  the  murdered  remain*  ol  Dr.  1  arkman 
are  beneath  the  building.  ^.  ... 

On  Friday,  Littlefield  details  an  easy  conversation  with 
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Dr  "Webster  in  his  kitchen,  wUile  he  ( Littlefield)  was  at 
breakfast.  After  this  peciod  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
soutrht  Dr  Webster  again  during  the  day.  In  the  after- 
noon lie  goes  to  work  again.  But  during  the  week  he 
does  not  mention  his  suspicions  to  any  proper  aiithorit}'. 
On  Friday  morning  he  mentions  his  suspicions  to  Drs 
Bigelow'a'nd  Jackson,  wlio  desire  him  to  go  on  and  clear 
up  the  matter.  He  jokes  with  the  Fullers  when  he  bor- 
rows tlieir  tools.  And  yet  he  was  expecting  to  find  the 
body  of  a  respected  citizen,  and  in  tlie  finding  to  accuse 
another  respected  citizen  of  his  murder. 

Mr.  Starkweather  asks  if  every  place  has  been  searched. 
"All  except  the  privy,"  is  the  reply.  "  Let  us  search  it, 
now,"  says  Starkweather.  "Not  now,"  replied  Little- 
field;  " Dr.  Webster  has  the  key,  aud  has  gone  home." 
He  does  not  tell  Kingsley,  his  friend— and  that  too,  when 
he  has  already  perforated  the  wall ;  his  friend  Trenholm 
comes,  and  he  puts  him  off— tells  him  that  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes he  will  get  through  the  wall ;  and  the  remains  are 
found,  just  opposite  the  hole  made  in  the  wall,  and  soine 
distance  from  a  line  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  the 
privy  hole.  Can  it  be  supposed  if  Professor  Webster  is 
guilty  of  the  murder,  that  he  would  have  changed  his 
whole  conduct  so  as  to  furnish  grounds  of  proof  against 
him  ?    This  is  utterly  improbable. 

The  Counsel  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  what  he  deem- 
ed as  favoring  the  theory  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 
Where  are  the  traces  of  blood?  Only  minute  spots  on  the 
pantaloons  and  slippers— none  on  the  knife— none  on  the 
sheath  knife— none  though  pavements  are  taken  up— an^ 
everj-thiug  examined.  The  overalls  have  no  trace  of  blood 
on  tiiem.    So  says  Professor  Horslbrd . 

Littlefield  says  he  could  never  find  the  overalls  after  tbe 
discovery  of  the  remains.  And  yet  Prof.  Horsford  says 
they  were  there  after  he  took  possession  of  the  rooms— the 
police  had  used  them,  apoarenily,  for  a  pillow— that  he 
sent  them  out  to  Prof  Webster's  house.  Could  not  Prof 
Webster  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  body?  How 
comes  it,  with  all  his  chemical  knowledge,  that  it  is  left 
scattered  all  over  the  rooms,  to  be  used  as  evidence  against 
liim?  There  are  no  traces  of  a  violent  deed.  These  im- 
probabilities render  it  utterly  impossible  that  Prof  Web- 
ster could  have  been  guilty  of  murder.  An  unknown  and 
a  mysterious  agency  must  have  arranged  those  matters. 

Professor  Webster,  at  home  on  Friday  evening — at  Pro- 
fessor Treadwell's  the  same  evening,  exhibits  no  ner- 
vousness of  manner — no  marked  exjjression  of  counte- 
nance. The  children  of  his  bosom  discover  nothing  to 
indicate  that  anything  unusual  had  happened.  To  ap- 
pear as  he  did,  if  guilty  of  murder,  he  must  be  more  or  less 
than  man. 

On  Saturday  Prof  Webster  reads  that  Dr  Parkman  was 
missing — that  he  had  an  appointment  with  an  unknown 
man  on  Friday.  On  Sunday  Dr  Webster  comes  in  to  an- 
nounce to  the  family  that  he  was  the  unknown  man. 
AVhat  necessity  for  this  if  he  was  a  murderer?  He  meets 
Mr  Blake  first,  and  then  visits  Kev  Dr  Francis  Parkman ; 
with  one  he  is  too  warm,  holding  him  by  the  hand — with 
the  other  he  is  too  cold  and  formal. 

How  is  this?  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  know 
how  to  treat  afflicted  friends,  at  such  interviews.  On  go- 
ing home,  Dr.  Webster  calls  on  Mr.  Page  to  ascertaiu  if 
the  mortgage  was  discharged.  During  the  week  he  ap- 
pears as  natural  and  collected  as  ever.  Nothing  whatev- 
er in  his  manner  to  indicate  that  he  had  gone  through 
such  scenes  as  he  must  have  gone  through  if  he  murdered 
Dr.  Parkman. 

On  rriday,Nov  30,he  appears  perfectly  unsuspicious  when 
Mr.  Clapp  and  the  officers  went  out  to  arrest  him.  He  of- 
fers to  go,  in  the  most  collected  manner,  to  search  the 
Medical  College — makes  no  objection  whatever.  Could 
he  have  sustained  himself  as  he  did  if  he>had  been  guilty 
of  murder?  Is  it  possible  that  this  could  be?  He  asks 
"  vVhat  does  it  mean,  that  the  driver  goes  up  the  wronj: 
street."    He  appears  calm  and  collected  all  the  while. 

Arrived  at  the  jail,  he  is  shown  into  the  inner  room, 
and  there  asks,  "  What  does  all  this  mean?"  He  is  told 
that  he  is  arrested  as  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Parkman.  In 
the  utmost  alarm  he  asks,  "  VVhat !  me?" — aud  there  his 
voice  falters.  He  attempts  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Clapp  tells 
hira  not  to  speak  of  the  crime ;  he  then  asks  for  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Dexter  and  Prescott ;  is  told  he  "  cannot  see  them 
to-night,"  and  he  then  sinks  under  it;  he  exclaims,  "My 
children!  my  children!" 

No  matter  whether  for  good  or  not,  he  was  deceived 
■when  taken  from  his  house.  In  the  midst  of  his  anguish, 
■while  overwhelmed  with  the  enormity  of  the  charge,  he 
utters  some  half  broken  sentences,  which  Mr  Starkweath- 
er takes  down  at  the  moment,  and  repeats  in  Court.  He 
says,  however,  that  the  porter  alone  has  the  keys — has  ac- 
cess to  his  rooms.  Prof  Webster  is  carried  to  the  College. 
His  rooms  were  broken  open — he  was  nearly  helpless 
all  the  time.  He  was  most  composed  in  the  ujjper  labor- 
atory, and  that,  too,  when  the  key  ot  the  privy  was  asked 
for — the  very  place  wlieie,  as  the  government  alleges. 
Professor  Webster  had  deposited  the  remains.  And  this 
was  belore  the  remains  had  been  exposed.  He  went  into 
into  the  lower  laboratory,  but  no  infesenoe  can  or  should 
be  drawn  from  anything  which  he  might  say  under  such 
circumstances. 
He  was  taken  back  to  the  jail  and  his  cell,  whare  ho  waa 


most  kindly  cared  for  by  the  jailor,  Mr:  Andrews.  Aud 
here  a  few  half  broken  sentences  escaped  him.  In  the 
morning  when  a  little  recovered  he  opened-his  whole  de-. 
fence— "I  do  not  think  that  those  are  the  remains  of  Dr 
Parkman,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  they  came  there."  All 
classes  come  before  the  Court  and  testify  to  wliat  Prof. 
Webster  has  been.  And  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  character  shall  be  weighed  in  the  scale. 

Judge  3Ierrick,  in  closing,  urged  upon  the  Jury  the  aw- 
ful responsibility  that  devolved  upon  them.  All  that  his 
client  demanded  was  that  they  should  carefully  weigh  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  and  render  such  a  verdict  as  would 
leave  their  own  consciences  free  from  all  reproach. 

[The  Hon.  gentleman  occupied  some  six  hours  and  a 
quarter  in  the  delivery  of  his  argument,  which  was  most 
ably  arranged,  considering  the  depressing  aud  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  government  in  the  case.  Judge 
Merrick's  manner  was  impressive  and  earnest,  and  his  de- 
livery energetic.  The  Court  room  was  densely  crowded ; 
the  utmost  silence  prevailed,  and  the  closest  attention  was 
paid  to  fhe  Counsel  while  he  was  addressing  the  Court 
and  Jury.] 

At  25  minutes  past  7,  P.  M.,  the  Court  t\djourned  to  the 
next  morning. 


ELEVENTH    DAY. 

Saturday,  March  30,  1850. 

The  Court  came  in  this  morning,  at  the  usual  hour,  the 
attendance  of  spectators  being  very  large.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoner  was  in  no  wise  different  from  what  it 
has  been  since  his  trial  commenced. 

The  Attorney  General,  Hon.  J.  H.  Cliffori),  at  10  minutes 
past  9  o'clock,  commenced  the  closing  argument  for  the 
prosecution. 

In  a  cause  of  as  much  magnitude  as  the  present,  the  At- 
torney General  said,  he  expected,  aud  doubtless  the  Jury 
expected,  that  every  thing  that  could  be  advanced  would 
be  advanced,  to  show  the  innocence  of  the  defendant  at 
the  bar.  In  that  expectation  he  had  not  been  disappoint- 
ed. All  that  could  be  done  had  been  done  by  his  counsel ; 
the  transcendant  ability  that  marked  the  closing  argument 
for  the  defence,  showed  that  all  had  been  accomplished 
that  could  be  accomplished.  The  Attorney  General,  in 
his  opening,  had  expressed  the  hope,  a  sincere  hope, 
that  the  prisoner  would^  be  able  to  show  his  inno- 
cence of  the  crime,  which  is  charged  to  him.  But 
in  this  hope  he  must  say,  and  say  it,  too,  with  regret,  he 
had  been  disappointed  It  was  not  true  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  the  lonely  inmate  of  a  cell — unassisted  and  un- 
friended, as  his  counsel  had  asserted.  He  had  not  been 
alone  and  without  friends.  Every  facility  had  been  af- 
forded to  him  to  prepare  his  defence.  Nothing  had  been 
withheld  by  the  government;  it  had  aflbrded  every  op- 
portunity to  the  prisoner  and  to  his  counsel,  to  examine 
and  inspect  every  thing  that  might  bear  against  him.  It 
ill  became  the  prisoner,  or  his  counsel,  to  complain  of  the 
prosecution  in  the  case. 

Complaint  had  been  made  against  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  seeret  proceedings  of  the  Coroner's  Jury. 
But  the  prisoner  had  an  opportunity  to  open  his  lips  be 
fore  he  came  to  his  present  trial,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  the  prisoner  had  chosen,  with  or  without  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  the  Attorney  General  could  not;  say  which, 
to  keep  silent,  and  offer  no  explanation  of  the  deep  aud 
damning  evidence  which  had  accumulated  against  him. 

The  Attorney  General  would  ask  the  Jury  if  they 
thought  that  an  innocent  man  would  have  thus  conduct- 
ed? Would  he  have  suffered  himself  to  be  icicaicerated 
in  a  felon's  cell,  and  the  good  name  upon  which  he  had 
been  building  for  sixty  years  to  be  consigned  to  infamy, 
and  his  family  to  sutler  the  most  excruciating  agony  ?— 
Was  this  reasonable? 

The  evidence  of  the  defence  applies  only  to  four  propo- 
sitions, and  upon  these  propositions  the  counsel  li:id 
founded  four  hypotheses.  The  first  proposition  of  the  de- 
fence is  as  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  That  he  did 
bear  an  outside  character  was  never  denied  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  how  well  grounded  that  character  was, the  event 
of  the  trial  must  determine.  The  second  proposition  of 
the  defence  is,  that  Dr.  Webster's  beinglocked  ujj  in  his 
rooms  was  not  an  unusual  thing  by  any  means.  This 
was  only  shown  by  one  single  witness,  and  had  signally 
failed.  The  third  proposition  is  the  attempt  to  show  the 
conduct  and  whereabouts  of  the  prisoner  during  tlieweek 
after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkniiin  The  i'ourtii  pro- 
position is,  the  attempt  of  the  defence  to  show  that  Dr. 
Parkman  and  Dr.  Webster  separated  after  the  lirst  inter- 
view at  the  Medical  College.  The  hypotheses  founded  ou 
these  propositions  must  be  considered  in  another  connec- 
tion. 

The  constitution  aud  the  laws  have  for  their  highest 
object  the  protection  and  safety  of  human  life.  And  if 
there  ever  occurred  a  ca.se  in  which  the  majesty  of  the 
law  was  to  be  vindicated,  it  is  the  one  now  under  trial. — 
The  defendant,  Dr.  Webster,  has  moved  all  his  life  in  ed- 
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ucated  circles — has  been  the  associate  of  men  of  wealth 
and  standing.  His  position  lias  been  eminently  elevated, 
far  ditfereiit  from  that  of  the  poor  felon  who  is  usually 
seen  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  We  are  now  to  learn  by  the 
verdict  which  the  jury  shall  render,  whether  the  law 
alike  regaids  the  weak  and  the  powertul. 

The  Arroniey  General  next  took  up  the  question  of  the 
improbabilities  that  a  false  charge  had  been  made  against 
the  prisoner.  It  had  been  urged  by  the  defence  that  the 
government  had  introduced  no  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  did  commit  the  crime  of  murder.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  individuals  do  not 
usually  take  witnesses  to  crimes  like  the  one  charged. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  from  which  the  jury  are  to 
draw  their  conclusions  is  circumstantial,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  circumstantial.  We  are  to  use  all  the  means 
that  lie  in  our  power,  to  determine  the  point  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

It  has  been  urged  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  much 
less  powerful  than  direct  evidence.  But  direct  evidence 
does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  veracity  and  integrity  of 
the  witness,  but  upon  his  intelligence  and  his  powers  of 
observation.  And  here  the  Attorney  General  re»l  from 
the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Harmon,  tried  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Chief  Justice  Gibson  presidiug.  He  read  from 
the  remarks  of  the  Jud)?e  upon  the  nature  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  Judge  declares  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  positive  evidence.  As  for  example  :  a  gun  may  be 
discharLCd,  and  a  man  may  fall,  and  die.  A  third  per- 
son may  witness  the  act,  and  testify  to  it.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  may  not  have  been  a  bullet  in  the  gun, 
but  this  is  inferred  because  there  is  no  other  inference 
which  can  be  drawn,  upon  which  the  death  can  be  ac- 
counted for..  Justice  Gibson  admits  that  innocent  per 
sons  have  been  convicted  and  hanged  on  circumstantial 
evidence — so  have  persons  been  convicted  and  punished 
on  positive  evidence.  The  cases,  of  the  conviction  of  in- 
nocent persons,  however,  are  few,  and  the  individuals 
who  have  fallen,  have  done  so  for  the  common  good, 
as  much  so  as  soldiers  who  have  fallen  on  the  battle  lield. 

Mr.  Clifford  next  considered  the  points  of  law  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  malice  aforethought.  He  contended 
that  if  any  thing  is  found  by  the  jury  to  show  express 
malice;  then  the  crime  is  murder.  But  implied  malice 
must  be  inferred,  if  nothing  is  shown  to  the  contrary.  If 
exasperating  language  was  used,  and  a  blow  was  given 
by  the  defendant,  and  with  an  instrument  likely  to  cause 
deatli,  then  is  he  justly  charged  with  murder.  Exaspe- 
rating words  alone  were  not  sufticient  to  reduce  the  crime 
from  murder  to  manslaughter.  It  was  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular spectacle  that  the  Counsel  in  the  opening  for  the  de- 
fence should  spend  some  two  hours  in  a  nice  discussion  cf 
points  of  law,  and  only  some  five  minutes  upon  the  facts 
to  be  presented. 

The  Attorney  General  next  considered  the  objection  of 
the  defence  to  the  fourth  count  in  the  indictment.  He 
thought  the  objection  was  not  well  grounded.  He  thought 
that  the  Court  would  demand  strong  authorities  to  sus- 
tain the  objection.  If  a  prisoner  were  keen  enough  to 
conceal  his  means,  a  conviction  could  never  be  secured, — 
however  strong  the  proof  of  th^  murder.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  fallen  from  the  use  of 
the  lasso, — or  from  some  other  means.  But  is  there  one 
particle  of  proof  going  to  show  that  this  suggestion  has 
any  foundation  in  fact  ?  The  Attorney  General  read  from 
Hawkins  the  authority  for  the  form  of  indictment,  where- 
in it  is  declared  the  government  is  bound  to  set  forth  the 
fact  as  accurately  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will 
admit.  If  the  authorities  cited  by  the  defence  show 
conclusively  that  the  law  is  as  they  contend  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  indictment,  then  it  is  time  the  law  was  alter- 
ed. If  the  Jury  doubt,  as  well  they  may  doubt,  whether 
Dr.  Parkmau  came  to  his  death  by  a  blow  or  a  hammer, 
the  Attorney  General  still  hoped  to  show  that  Dr.  Webster 
had  liad  such  conuect'on  with  it  as  to  convince  them  he 
was  guilty  of  the  miu'der. 

It  has  been  gravely  urged  that  Dr.  Parkman  may  not 
now  be  among  the  slain;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evidence  upon  this  point.  Can  this  be  so?  It  has  been 
said  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
But  under  the  invocation  of  the  learned  counsel,  the  man 
revives,  and  rises  w  ith  more  than  a  thousand  mortal  mur- 
ders on  his  crown— to  push  us  from  our  stools— to  push  the 
Jury  from  their  solemn  convictions  in  Hie  case. 

The  next  point  review'ed  was  the  alibi  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  the  defence.  Dr.  Webster  started  it  ;tt  the  out- 
set, in  saying  that  the  remains  were  no  more  those  of  Dr. 
Parkman  than  his  own.  Could  not  the  defence  have  put 
in  lifteen  witnesses  as  well  as  five?  But  if  this  were 
done,  would  not  the  witnesses  have  proved  Dr.  Parkman 
to  have  been  ubiquitous? 

The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Hatch  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  testimony  of  the  government — the  hour  and 
place  all  show  he  might  have  been  where  she  states  he 
was.  But  she  speaks  of  "  chin  " — may  she  not,  as  her  on- 
ly recollection  is  confined  to  tiiis  point,  have  been  mistak- 
en— have  deemed  some  other  man  as  Dr.  Parkman.  As 
to  Thompson,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  clock  on  the 
Court  House,  at  East  Cambridge  is  notoriously  inaccu- 
rate. And  it  was  from  tbis  clock  that  he  took  the  hour 
when  be  left  East  Cambridge. 


Wentworth  saw  Dr.  Parkman  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, but  he  mentions  seeing  him  only  to  his  wife,  for 
the  whole  time.  Mr.  Russell  does  not  corroborate  Went- 
worth—his  testimony  is  therefore  entirely  unreliable.  As 
to  Oeland.  How  is  it  certain  that  the  notes  upon  which 
he  lelies  were  dated  on  the  day  which  he  alleges? 

Mr.  Cleland  had  not  spokon  to  Dr  Parkmau  for  years. 
He  did  not  speak  to  Dr  Parkman  at  the  time  he  passed. 

Now,  as  to  Mrs.  Uhodes'  evidence.  The  sunset  occurred 
on  November  23d  at  thirty-two  minutes  past  4  P.  M.  It 
was  near  daik.  Mrs.  Khodes  says  the  gentleman  did  not 
bow  first,  which  would  be  quite  a  diflerent  thing.  Sup- 
pose she  had  bowed  to  astranger  resembling  Dr  Parkman, 
would  he  not  have  returned  the  bow?  She  hears  of  the 
disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman  on  Sunday,  but  does  not 
mention  the  meeting  to  Kev  Dr  Francis  Parkman  until 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Rhodes  speaks  of  a  gentleman  being  with 
Dr  Parkman.  But  where  is  he?  Mrs.  Rhodes,  it  is  clear, 
must  be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Gieenough  is  not  certain,  by  any  means,  that  she 
saw  D)-.  Parkman.  If  it  is  shown  that  Dr.  Webster  had  to 
do  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Paikmau,then  must  the  jury 
consider  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  in  connection 
therewith,  and  weigh  the  two.  How  does  it  appear? — that 
Dr.  Parkman  was  roaming  about  the  city — now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another. 

A  computation  show-s  that  30,000  persons  pass  through 
Court  street  in  12  hours.  In  this  great  city  would  not 
more  than  five  persons  have  seen  Dr.  Parkman  if  he  had 
been  abroad  on  Friday  afternoon  after  1^  P.  M.  ?  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  gentleman  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  to 
whom  persons  addressed  themselves  as  to  Dr.  Parkman. 
How  often  have  persons  been  mistaken  in  this  particular. 
The  Attorney  Genera!  said  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  for 
Mr.  Train,  the  Disti'ict  Attorney  for  Middlesex,  [and  the 
counsel  related  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mis- 
take occurred.]  The  Attorney  General  supposed  that  the 
individual  w-ho  made  the  mistake  would  have  gone  upon 
the  stand  and  sworn  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Train 
in  the  street,  instead  of  Mr.  Clifford  who  it  really  was.  It 
was  sometime  before  the  man  would  believe  that  he  was 
mistaken.  [Another  example  in  point  was  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General.] 

He  urged  that  the  testimony  of  the  defence  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Parkman's  being  seen  on  Friday  afternoon,  was 
not  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever — certainly  not  sufli-  ' 
cient  to  call  up  a  reasonable  doubt  in  their  minds.  But 
if  Dr.  Parkman  was  seen,  as  testified  to,  and  Dr.  Webster 
is  connected  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  this 
connection  is  fully  proved,  the  fact  is  of  no  material 
weight  in  the  case.  The  day  or  the  hour  are  not  material. 
Where  was  Dr.  Webster  on  that  Friday  afternoon — where 
did  he  dine  ?  Is  it  not  shown  that  Dr  Webster  was  dinner- 
less  and  alone  at  the  laboratory  on  that  Friday  afternoon? 
Could  not  Dr.  Webster  have  shown  where  he  dined  if 
he  had  been  so  minded  ?  The  Parkman  alibi,  as  it  is  cal- 
ed,  is  therefore  of  no  weight  in  the  case. 

Now  as  to  the  identity  of  the  body.  Something  has 
been  said  as  to  the  negative  side  of  the  argument.  The 
evidence  shows  that  all  the  remains  found  in  the  privy, 
tea  chest,  and  the  furnace,  were  parts  of  one  human  body. 
The  testimony  shows  that  the  remains  were  not  used  for 
the  purposes  of  dissection.  It  is  not  contended  that  any 
other  person  had  been  killed  and  was  missing  at  the 
time  except  Dr.  Parkman.  The  remains  all  afford 
points  of  resemblance,  and  none  of  dissimilarity,  to 
Dr.  George  Parkman.  Under  these  circumstances 
can  it  be  possible  that  there  should  be  any  mistake? 
The  chances  for  mistake  cannot  be  calculated — they 
are  millions  to  one.  One  single  point  of  dissimilarity 
would  be  fatal  to  the  question  of  identity.  The  re- 
mains were  identified  before  Dr.  Keep  had  examined  the 
teeth.  His  friends  were  satisfied  that  the  remains  were 
those  of  Dr.  Parkman  upon  the  first  examination.  The 
points  of  resemblance  are  in  size,  general  configuration — 
length  and  quantity  of  liair,  &c.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
traces  are  slight.    But  they  all  tend  to  one  point. 

The  demonstrative  testimony  was  next  reviewed ;  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Keep,  Dr.  Noble,  and  Dr.  Wyman.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  a  set  of  teeth  was  made  for  Dr.  Park; 
man,  that  he  might  be  present  at  flie  opening  of  the  Med- 
ical College — a  still  more  singular  fact  that  this  same  set 
of  teeth  should  be  found  in  that  same  College,  to  preserve 
his  memory,  and  to  vindicate  justice.  Such  a  fact  direct- 
ly points  to  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence.  The  agi- 
tation of  Dr.  Keep,  when  upon  tlie  stand,  proves  how  re- 
luctantly he  gave  the  testimony  which  he  knew  went  so 
forcibly  to  fix  the  charge  of  murder  on  Dr.  Webster.— 
Dr.  Keep  knew  his  work,  and  fully  recognised  it.  Drs. 
Harwood  and  Tucker  testified  that  the  dentist  could  recog- 
nise his  work  as  readily  as  the  sculptor  his  productions. 
But  here  comes  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wyman,  who  finds 
the  lower  jaw,  or  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr.Park- 
man,  in  the  contents  of  the  furnace.  Amid  the  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  science  detects  and  reconstructs,  so  as  to  bo 
recognized,  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  [And  here  a 
beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  the  cause  of  science,  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gay.] 

The  counsel  considered  the  matter  settled  that  the  re- 
'  mains  of  Dr.  George  Parkman  were  ibuud  in  the  rooms 
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of  Dr.  "Webster.  The  condition  of  the  remains  negatived, 
and  without  argument,  the  pvopositicns  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  died  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  visitation  of  God.— 
There  was  crime  connected  with  those  remains — in  their 
concealment.  All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
concealment  prove  this. 

The  Attorney  General  took  up  the  consideration  of  the 
hypotheses  set  up  by  the  defence.  The  counsel  contend- 
ed, as  inconsistent  as  wei'e  the  hypotheses,  the  defence 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done  for  them— simply  from 
the  reason  that  the  truth  was  against  the  defendant. 

The  defence  admits  that  Dr.  Parkman  was  at  the  College 
on  Friday.  But  Dr.  Webster  did  not  admit  this  except 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  otf  suspicion  from  himself— 
The  hypotheses  were:  first,  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  Dr.  Parkman ;  secondly, 
they  might  have  been  the  remains;  thirdly,  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  did  not  die  by  violence ;  and,  fourthly,  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  killed  out  of  the  College,  and  his  body  was 
taken  into  the  building. 

Mr.  Clitford  reviewed  the  testimony  of  the  defence  that 
there  liad  been  a  separation  of  the  parties— Dr.  Parkman 
and  Dr.  Webster ;  and  then  contrasted  this  with  the  liy- 
pothesis  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  killed  out  of  the  Col- 
feg^e,  and  the  body  was  taken  in  and  treated  in  the  man- 
ner it  was.  He  pronounced  the  whole  matter  a  mass  of 
absurdity.  After  1  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  1 
o'clock  P.  M.,  where  was  Dr.  Web.ster?  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  his  own  evidence  that  he  was  at  home. 

The  dissecting  room  door  was  lound  open  by  Littletiekl 
on  Saturday  morning,  although  he  bolted  it  on  the  inside 
the  night  before.  How  does  this  bear  upon  tlte  point  that 
Dr.  Webster  is  not  proved  to  be  at  home  on  Friday  night 
or  Saturday  forenoon.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  of- 
fering of  the  reward  was  coincident  vvith  the  commence- 
ment of  Littlefield's  search,  iiut  this  is  not  so.  Besides, 
the  remains  were  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be  easily 
identified,  in  case  any  one,  in  finding  them,  should  claim 
the  reward. 

If  Dr.  Parkman  was  killed  in  the  College,  either  Di-. 
Webster  or  Ml'.  LittJefield  must  have  known  it.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  proposition.  The  proposition  that  an 
assassin  lurked  in  that  entry  and  killed  Dr.  Parkman  is 
perfectly  absurd — tliat  he  was  killed  outside,  and  his  body 
taken  into  the  building  without  the  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Webster  is  equally  as  absurd.  If  taken  in  for  purposes 
of  consuming  by  fire,  Dr.  Webster  must  have  noticed  the 
operations.  All  the  other  facts,  as  testified  to,  about  the 
appearance  of  the  rooms  ,  go  to  show  this.  The  person 
who  is  supposed  by  the  defence  to  have  placed  the  re- 
mains in  tlie  College,  acted  a  most  inconsistent  part,  if 
he  wished  to  procure  a  reward,  or  to  cast  suspicions  on 
Dr.  Webster. 

Now  as  to  the  tesimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield.  The  de- 
fence admits  that  his  testimony,  if  believed,  bears  hard 
ujion  the  delendant.  The  defence  did  not  dare  to  call 
his  character  in  question.  The  government  could  have 
sustained  it,  and  shown  that  he  liad  the  confidence  of  as 
honorable  men  as  any  in  the  community. 

The  Attorney  General  deemed  it  unjust  that  after  Lit- 
tledeld  had  passed  such  an  examination  as  he  had  under- 
gone, that  the  defence  should  charge  him  with  telling  an 
improbable  story.  That  the  remains  were  in  the  College 
must  have  been  known  to  Webster  or  to  Littlefield.  This 
is  clear,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  Littlefield  did  not 
know  it.  Littlefield  was  not  placed  on  the  stand  as  a  man 
of  refinement,  or  nice  moral  sense.  His  rooms  were 
searched  throughout,  and  no  evidence  of  guilt  was  de- 
tected. He  lias  been  retained  in  his  place  ever  since  the 
arrest  of  Dr.  Web~ter.  The  attacks  made  by  Dv.  Webster 
on  Littlefield  demand  that  justice  should  be  done  to  him. 
His  testimony  is  entirely  uncontradicted.  The  old  man 
Green  could  not  recollect,  or  was  not  certain  of  the  con- 
versation held  on  Craigie's  bridge. 

The  Attorney  Genej-al  contended  that  the  Jury  was 
bound  to  receive  the  evidence  of  Littlefield  as  true.  The 
falsity  of  the  argument  for  the  defence,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  consider  1  he  suspicion  of  Littlefield,  as  a  settled 
conviction — at  the  time,  too,  when  he  mentioned  it  to  his 
wile  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  not  a  conviction  in  Lir- 
tlefield's  mind — it  was  not  an  expectation  even — but  a 
mere  suspicion.  And  he  is  accused  of  acting  inconsistent- 
ly with  euteitaming  this  suspicion.  Did  not  a  slight  sus- 
picion cross  the  minds  of  more  intelligent  men  earlier  in 
the  week?  Littlefield  did  not  dine  at  home  on  Thur.sday 
— so  all  the  pathos  abbut  the  turkey  is  lost.  Is  there  any 
thing  improbable  in  the  heat  upon  the  wall  ?  Certainly 
not 

He  would  not  risk  everything  by  going  into  tlie  labora- 
tory or  the  privy.  It  is  for  this  tliat  he  digs  through  the 
privy  wall.  Dr.  Jackson  exacted  secrecy  tromLittieiield. 
The  defence  do  not  charge  Littlelield,  but  they  atteuipt  to 
try  him.  They  have  all  along  contended  for  specific 
charges.  Is  this  justice — christian  justice?  Littlefield  lias 
spoken  out  every  thing — Dr.  Webster  nothing.  The  tes- 
timony of  Littlefield  and  his  wife  corresponds.  Througli 
all  the  cross  examination  of  the  parties,  nothing  was  elic- 
ited to  show  an)  discrepancy  in  testimony.  Jiven  Little- 
field, the  janitor  of  the  building,  and  accustomed  to  sights 
unusual,  weeps  when  he  discovers  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Parkman  under  the  privy. 


The  Attorney  General  went  on  to  review  the  testimony 
going  to  show  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  Little- 
field to  commit  the  murder,  or  to  dispose  of  tile  remains. 
He  concluded  that  not  the  slightest  opportunity  was  af- 
forded. In  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  remains  by 
the  means  of  a  chemical  substance,  the  Attorney  General 
snid  that  no  certain  inferences  could  be  drawn  touching 
the  conduct  of  men  engaged  in  criminal  enterprises.  This 
was  a  general  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  the  defence. 
But  tire  suggests  itself  most  readily  as  a  mode  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  this  mode  must  have  suggested  itself  to  a  man 
of  as  much  intelligence  as  Prof.  Webster. 

To  dispose  of  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman.  Dr.  Webster 
had  two  things  to  do.  He  had  to  keep  up  his  natural 
conduct,  to  be  prepared  at  all  moments  to  speak  or  ans- 
wer questions  in  relation  to  Dr.  Parkman.  He  has  been 
seen  during  the  trial,  when  others  were  in  tears,  to  mani- 
fest not  the  slightest  emotion,  not  even  when  his  own 
daughters  were  on  the  stand.  [Some  excessively  severe 
remarks  were  uttered  by  tiie  Attorney  General  in  this 
connection,  to  which  Franklin  Dexter,  Esq.,  who  was  sit- 
ting beside  him,  replied  in  an  under  tone,  addressed  sole- 
ly to  the  speaker.  The  remarks  were  entirely  inaudible 
to  us.] 

Mr.  Clifford  commented  upon  the  presumption  set  up 
tliat  a  man  of  Dr.  Webster's  attainments  and  position  could 
not  commit  a  crime  like  the  one  charged  to  him.  His 
own  evidence  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  very  marked 
character — one  who  might,  perhaps,  be  readily  left  to 
commit  a  crime.  Although  a  man  may  not  become  sud- 
denly vile,  he  maybe  overcome  by  sudden  temptation ; 
we  can  never  knov^  what  operations  are  going  on  in  the 
miud.  It  is  all  mere  cant  tliat  a  man  of  education  may 
not  commit  a  crime. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  an  accomplished  scholar 
was  tried  in  England  for  the  murder  of  a  man,  commit- 
ted twelve  years  before  he  was  indicted.  It  was  Eugene 
Aram.  It  is  idle  to  say  tliat  a  scholar  may  not  be  led  to 
commit  crime. 

So  with  Dr.  Dodd,  a  respected  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  was  executed  during  the  last  part  of  the 
last  century.  So  with  Robinson,  who  murdered  Suydam, 
in  New  Jersey;  so  with  (."ooiidge.  In  the  case  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  character. 
The  Attorney  General  next  examined  the  facts  going  to 
show  that  Dr.  Webster  was  connected  with  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  the  first  point  was  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  parties,  and  here  Mr.  Clifford  used 
the  description  furnished  by  the  Counsel  for  the  defence. 
He  also  reviewed  the  relatioHs  existing  between  the  two 
men,  as  proved  by  different  witnesses  upon  the  stand.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  of  the  indebtedness  of  Dr.  Webster  to 
Dr.  Parkman— of  the  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Parkman  to  se- 
cure his  debt,  and  other  particulars  already  given  to  the 
public.  All  the  circumstances  surrounding  Dr.  Webster 
showthat  he  must  have  had  a  strong  motive  to  get  rid  of  his 
creditor  in  some  way,  and  at  any  rate.  The  remains  were 
found  on  his  premises— the  property  of  Dr.  Parkman  in 
his  possession, — of  the  manner  of  obtaining  which  he 
gives  a  false  account.  And  more  than  all  this.  Dr.  Webster 
makes  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  circumstances. — 
There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  in  mute  nature  which 
goes  to  convict  Dr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Clifford  went  over  the  history  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Dr.  Webster  to  Dr.  Parliman,  the  history  of  the  mort- 
gages, and  urged  that  Dr.  Parkman  never  intended  to 
cancel  the  mortgage,  as  other  parties  held  interests  under 
it.  Dr.  Webster's  statement  was  entirely  false.  If  Dr. 
Webster  paid  Dr.  Parkman,  he  would  have  taken  the 
notes  to  Dr.  Webster,  and  Dr.  Parkman  would  have 
turned  over  the  mortgages  to  other  parties.  After  Dr. 
Webster  had  got  the  iiotes  from  Dr.  Parkman,  he  was 
then  to  dispose  of  the  remains — and  fire  most  readily  sug- 
gested itself. 

Dr.  Webster  did  not  owe  Dr.  Parkman  $483  in  Novem- 
ber last.  From  the  character  of  the  memoranda  found  in 
Dr.  Webster's  pocket-book,  the  Attorney  General  argued 
that  his  statement  as  to  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Pavkman 
could  not  be  correct.  Mr.  Clifford  also  commented  upon 
the  little  memorandum  found  in  the  pocket  book. — 
Upon  this  was  written  in  pencil,  $483.  This  was  done 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  uniform  story. 

In  the  letter  to  his  daughter  he  tells  her  not  to  open  the 
little  bundle,  &a.,  and  in  this  little  bundle  are  found  tlie 
two  large  notes,  and  the  memorandum  account  of  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

■fhe  two  notes  are  not  crossed  with  a  pen.  An  opportu- 
nity will  be  aflbrded  the  jury  to  make  experiments,  and 
see  how  the  erasures  were  dbn#. 

At  this  point,  5  minutes  past  2  P.  M.,  the  Court  adjourn- 
ed until  3  P.  M. 

AFTEBNOON  SITTING. 

The  Court  came  in  at  3  o'clock,  when  the  Attorney 
General  resumed,  and  concluded  his  argument  for  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Clilford  referred  to  the  various  statements  which 
Prof.  Webster  had  made  to  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Littlefield,  and 
others,  all  of  which  he  pronounced  false.  He  declared 
that  he  hud  never  paid  the  money  at  all  to  Dr.  Parkmun. 
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He  argued  from  the  evidence  of  his  bank  acconnt, 
from  3ir.  Fettee's  account  of  tbe  sale  of  tickets,  ai^d  iiis 
own  sources  from  whicli  he  says  lie  obtahied  the  money, 
tiuit  it  is  out  of  the  question  he  could  have  paid  the 
amount  to  Dr.  Parkman.  fie  has  never  attempted  to 
show  from  what  sources  he  obt;iiued  the  money  which  he 
paid  to  Dr.  Parkman.  Not  a  jiarticle  of  evidence  lias 
been  proditoed  to  show  wliere  tlie  money  came  from. 
The  prisoner  has  liad  the  whole  treasury  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth at  his  command  wherewitU  to  summon  an\  num- 
ber of  ivitne.sses  to  te-tify  to  tlie  money — vvhej'e  he  obtain- 
ed it.  He  might  Iiave  summoned  every  medical  student 
to  testify  for  him.  The  government  liad  come  to  the  un- 
happy conclusion  that  Prof.  Webster  had  no  money  to 
pay  to  Dr.  Parkman. 

Mr.  Pettee  calls  on  Dr.  Webster  on  that  fata,]  Friday 
morning — conversation  was  held,  and  Dr.  Webster  tells 
Mr.  Pettee  that  he  would  have  no  further  trouble  with 
Dr.  Parkman,  as  he  had  settled  with  him.  And  tliis  was 
Said  after  lie  had  called  and  made  the  appointment  to 
meet  Ur.  Parkman  at  1^.  Why  not  pay  the  money  in 
the  mornini;?  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  he  obtained  it  in 
the  interval  between  9  A.  M.  and  l^^  P.  M.  'If  Dr.  Web- 
ster did  not  pay  the  money  to  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  he 
did  not  puy  it,  is  clear,  how  came  he  by  the  notes  found 
in  his  dwelling?  On  the  marj^in  of  one  of  the  iSotes  is 
written  S4S3  was  paid  Nov.  22d,  1849.  Was  this  an  after- 
thought? Li ow  comes  it  that  he  requested  his  wife  to 
keep  the  package  just  as  she  found  it?  How  came  the 
Holes  in  his  possession?  it  was  asked  again.  On  Friday 
evening,  Di'.  Webster  did  receive  from  lUr.  Pettee  a  check 
for  $90.  Ou  the  24th,  we  find  from  his  bank-book  that  he 
did    deposit  this  sum  in  the  Charles  Kiver  Bank. 

Towels  were  found  with  the  remains,  marked  with  Prof. 
Webstei-s  name.  Some  of  the  towels  were  nearly  new. 
Dr.  Webster  was  not  a  man  to  throw  new  towels  away. 
There  was  a  i:nite  in  the  tea  chest.  That  knife  was  seen 
in  Cambridge  ou  the  17th.  It  must  have  been  brought  over 
afterwards.  The  tea  chest  was  not  covered  up  with  miner- 
als when  seen  at  tir.st.  but  it  was  afterwards  covered,  as 
was  noticed.  The  knife  was  there,  with  no  blood  upon  it. 
Is  it  natural  that  there  should  be?  The  sledge  was  gone. 
The  sheath knile  and  the  murderous  instruments  are  all 
there — all  connected  with  Prof.' Webster,  and  no  one  else. 
Why  was  that  tan  there,  in  that  suspicious  manner?  Why 
not  let  Mr.  riawiu  carry  the  tan  into  his  laboratorv.  The 
bag  of  tan  was  taken  into  the  laboratory  by  Prof.  Web- 
ster. The  boxes  and  grape-cuttintrs  were  left  outside.  A 
great  part  of  the  pitch-pine  kindlings  were  gone.  It 
was  a  slow  operation  to  consume  the  clothes.  And  this 
accounts  for  the  consumption  of  the  kindlings.  There- 
port  shows  tliat  there  was  among  the  remains  in  the  fur- 
nace a  shirt  button. 

Then  there  are  the  drops  of  blood  on  the  clothes  and 
slippers.  Dr.  Wyman's  testimony  has  a  peculiar  signiti- 
cance  on  this  point.  Th."  spots  on  the  stairs  are  noticed 
bv  Dittletield;  he  tasted  them — tbund  them  acid.  Dr. 
A\^yniaH  nuiiced  tisem.  Xiie  spots  were  fresh— of  nitrate 
of  copper — a  destroying  agent  of  the  traces  of  blood.  Dr 
Wyiu'jn  tells  us  that  water  is  good— quite  as  good  as  ni 
trute  of  copper ;  water  was  used  there  in  great  abundance 
all  the  week.  How  then  are  we  to  expect  to  find  traces 
of  blood  under  such  circumstances?  Blood  does  not  nee 
essarily  flow  externally  from  a  stab.  ]5ut  in  removing 
the  body,  on  the  stairs  are  left  traces  of  blood.  The  gov' 
ernraent  did  not  make  use  of  the  overalls.  The  skeleton 
ke3  s  were  tiled.  Is  it  supposed  that  a  key  lit.'fug  the 
door  of  thedisseciing  room  and  Dr»  Webster's  room  was 
found  attached  to  a. bunch  picked  up  in  the  stieet. — 
We  iiiid  .grapples  made  of' fishhooks,  purchased  on 
the  preceding  Tuesday.  One  grapple  had  been  used 
— this  is  clear — it  did  not  answer,  and  lilhers  wert' 
purchased.  Around  the  thigh  is  found  a  jjiece  of  twine. 
I5ut  the  bail  of  twine  is  found  only  in  the  iiivateroom 
of  Prof  Webster,  to  which  he  alone  has  access. 

Dr.  Webster  carried  in  hi,  pocket  the  key  ot  that  privy 
ill  which  the  remains  were  found.  Is  it  likely  that  so 
cumhersome  a  key  would  be  carried  by  a  gentleman  of 
refinement  like  Piofesfor  Webster,  unless  he  had  an 
object  in  so  doing?  Here  are  the  lemaius  found  in 
a  rilace  to  which  tiie  prisoner  always  had  access — the 
key  of  which  he  kept  continually  in  his  pocket.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  Dr.  Webster  murdered  Dr.  Park- 
man,  and  that  hid  mutilated  remains  were  Ibund  in  ilie 
College.  During  the  wetk  Dr.  Webster  was  locked  up  in 
iris  laboratory  in  an  unusual  nianiitr.  A  large  iiuniber 
of  witnesses  testify  to  this  fact.  The  Cochituate  water  was 
running — no  fires  were  wanting — and  yet  there  were  liot 
tires  kept  up,  and  in  a  pUce  where  none  had  been  kept 
before.  The  te-fimoiiy  of  Dittletield  and  Dr.  Webster's 
daughter.'  does  not  conflict.  Ko  trace  of  Dr.  Wi-:ii.s!:_'r  (?x- 
ist.i  from  1  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  until  Saturday 
afternoon  at  1  o'clock.  So  it  was  asfairan  argument  that 
Dr.  Webster  came  over  that  night,  as  that  some  one  mys- 
teriously entered  t!ie  buildiug.  Ou  Saturday  morning  he 
do'.'s  ):ut  permit  Dittleiield  to  pass  th.ough  the  lower  lab- 
oratory. 

Oa  Sunday  he  was  at  the  College— an  unusual  occur- 
rence. How  does  Dr.  Webster  know  that  the  servant  of 
I>i-.  (.'nrkinan  would  recognise  him?  Why  does  not  Dr 
Webster  come  to  the  city  earlier  lliau  he  did?    Ho  dined 


at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday,  but  he  does  not  reach  Dr. 
Parkmaii's  house  until  4  V.  U.  It  was  oul>'  a  business  in- 
terview that  he  held.  Then  on  Monday  he  braced  himself 
ip  to  the  interview  with  Samuel  Parkman  Blake.  The 
defence  complains  that  one  party  says  Dr.  Webster  was 
too  warm — another  too  cold,  in  his  interviews.  Then  his 
tatements  to  Tliompson  and  Fuller,  these  are  siguiticaiit. 
So  tires  ou  Tuesday— -could  not  the  deJence  ask  if  a  lire 
was  unsuited  to  the  subject  of  his  lecture  ?  Then  the 
hemists  upon  the  stand  could  liave  testified  if  this  be 
true.  There  was  a  tire  in  the  assay  furnace  on  Tuesday — 
n  Wednesday  also,  as  Littlefield"  says.  He  did  not  get 
home  until  11  A.  M.  ou  Wednesday.  He  is  in  on  Tuesday 
afternoiin.  <<jr  no  other  purpose  as  it  appears  than  to  give 
Mr.  Littletield  that  turkey.  Ou  Thursday  he  was  at  home 
alter  11  A.  M.  On  Friday  he  orders  a  tin  bo.x  ot  Mr.  Wa- 
terman. Could  it  be  po.-'sible  that  he  was  going  to  send 
plants  in  an  air  tight  box  to  Fayal?  Dr.  Webster  tells 
the  story  about  the  mesmeric  woman,  at  this  time.  This 
is  singular,  to  say  the  least.  But  he  tells  the  same  story 
to  Lui  iulield  and  his  wife.  He  buys  the  fish-hooks  oa 
that  afternoon.  He  has  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Bet.se)'  Beut 
Colem,i,n  ou  Friday — a  singular  interview.  On  some  one 
night  ot  that  week  he  went  out  to  Cambridge,  in  the  late 
theatre  omnibus.  That  he  played  whist  or  went  to  see 
his  friends  is  all  consisieut  with  his  subsequent  conduct 

Mr.  Cliflbrd  referred  to  the  anonymous  letters,  and 
claimed  that  tlie  evidence  ofl'ered  upon  them  was  enti- 
tled— eminently  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury.  The  "  Civis"  letter  is  evidently  written  by  a  inau 
of  iiitelligence^by  a  man  who  understood  Latin.  Ihe 
iiast  Cambridge  letter  is  written  upon  tine  note  jiaper, 
and  with  some  other  instrument  than  a  pen.  A  peculiar 
uisicument  is  fuund  in  Dr.  Websler's  office,  jxist  fitted  to 
make  the  crasines  whicii  are  found  upon  the  notes,  and 
to  write  the  letter  in  question. 

file  Attoiiiey  Cenuiai  lh---u  cummented  upon  the  inter- 
view which  tJok  place  between  Dr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
.Stiukweather,  I  he  niglit  of  the  arrest.  The  defence  urges 
that  no  weight  siioaiu  be  attached  to  the  convejsation — 
con.-^idering  the  terrible  condition  in  which  Prof  Webster 
was.  But  Prof.  Webster  had  malevolence  and  intelli- 
gence enou,.;h  then  and  there  to  accuse  an  innocent  man 
of  the  murder.  "  Did  thej  find  the  whole  of  the  body  ?" 
asked  Dr.  Webster.  How  came  this  question  ?  Then 
-poke  out  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  man.  Could  that 
rp.iestion  have  been  asked  by  Prof  Webster  if  he  had  not 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  body  ?  The 
Attorney  General  also  commented  upon  other  portions  of 
Ihe  conversation.  He  tj-aced  Prof  Webster  to  the  jail, 
and  alluded  to  his  appeaiance,  and  argued  from  this  and 
his  conversation  thai,  he  hud  the  guilty  knowledge. 

Dr.  Webster  writes  a  letter  to  his  daugiiter  :  but  does 
Uiis  lecter  indicate  a  frame  of  mind  that  should  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  situated  as  Dr.  Webster  vvas?  The  de- 
fence has  urted  that  if  Dr.  Webster  did  cause  ihe  death  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  it  was  done  unaer  such  circumstances  as  to 
reduce  the  homicide  from  muider  to  manslaughter.  But 
it  is  of  no  matter  of  oousequtnoe  whetiier  the  ihurder  was 
premeditated  one  day  or  one  moment,  provided  the  death 
was  caused  by  an  insmunent  likeiy  to  cause  death.  The 
Attorney  General  iu\  ui-ea  the  uistruCLious;  of  Ihe  Court 
upon  the  ouestion  of  wliat  was  a  reasonable  doubt.  This 
uthcer  allitdea  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Webster  in  touching 
ard  aflectiug  terms— also  to  the  lamily  of  the  late  Dr. 
Parkman;  lie  asked  that  no  false  sentiment  ot  tenuer- 
ness  should  influence  the  jurors  in  the  rendering  of  their 
verdict.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment 
which  has  so  prevailed,  had  opeiated  most  dangerous- 
ly  tothe  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

At  one  quarter  to  5  P.  M.  the  Attorney  General  conclu- 
ded his  argument,  having  occupied  six  hours  and  three 
quarters  in  its  delivery.  It  was  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest 
efibrts  that  we  ever  listened  to,  and  made  a  most  impies- 
sive  efiiiCt  on  aU  present.  Mr.  Clitford  is  a  most  beautiful 
speaker,  having  an  easy  action  and  highly  cultivated 
powers  of  elocution. 

When  the  Attorney  General  took  his  seat.  His  Honor 
Chief  Justice  StLiW,  with  a  voice  broken  with  etuotion, 
remarked  to  the  prisoner  tliat  it  was  his  pri^  ilege  to 
add  anything  wiiich  he  might  deem  material  to  hid 
defence,  to  that  which  had  already  been  advanced  by 
his  Counsel  in  his  behalf  He  lelt  it,  however,  his  duty 
to  state  to  him  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  this  privi- 
lege or  not,  as  he  pleased.  The  prisoner  then  rose  in  hia 
place  in  the  dock,  Ids  whole  frame  trembling,  but  with  a 
clear  and  distinct  tone  of  voice  addressed  the  Court  and 
Jury  substantially  as  follows  : 

May'St  please  your  honors,  I  am  obliged  indeed  to  you 
lor  an  opjiortuiiity  to  make  a  statement.  1  will  not  enter 
into  any  e.\planation  of  the  complicated  net-work  of  cir- 
cumstances which  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  me._ 
it  would  require  many  hours  to  do  so  minuli-ly  ;  but  if 
time  were  granted  me,  I  could  without  a  doubt  explain 
I  away  uiue-tenths  of  the  circumstances  which  have    beeu 
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so  unfortunately  distorted  against  me,  and  establish  my 
innoceuce. 

Actiug  on  tlie  advice  of  my  counsel,  I  have  heretofore 
sealed,  up  my  lips;  but  they  have  not  seen  titling  to  bring 
forward  the  evidence  that  had  been  ready  prepared  for 
them  by  me.  This  very  silence  has  been  construed  to  my 
prejudice, — my  calmness  urged  as  an  argument  against 
me, — and  these  things  compel  me  to  speak.  As  to  the  let- 
ter written  by  me  to  my  daughter,  (it  was  not,  I  think, 
the  first  -I  had  written  two  or  three  long  ones  before,) 
I  can  ouly  say  that,  having  seen  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers which  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  prison — in  one  of 
these  prints,  I  say,  I  saw  a  notice  that  I  had  bought  a  par- 
cel of  oxalic  acid ;  it  instantly  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
the  same  parcel  could  be  produced.  Mrs.  AVebster  want- 
ed some  citric  acid  lor  domestic  purposes,  and  I  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  it  so  often  that  she  laughed  at  me  because 
of  my  forgetfulness.  I  went  into  Thayer's,  opposite  tlie 
Kevere  Uouse,  that  afternoon,  and  talked  to  a  party  for 
sometime.  I  left  with  the  bundle  in  my  hand,  and  went 
home  by  the  omnibus,  when  I  gave  it  to  my  wife,  saying, 
"  here  is  your  parcel."  This  was  what  I  referred  to  in 
the  letter  to  my  daughter;  the  bundle  mentioned  was  the 
bundle  I  have  told  you  of,  and  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  notes  whatever. 

I  will  just  say  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  regard- 
ing the  search  for  the  papers  in  my  house.  When 
the  men  came  the  first  time,  they  say  they  did  not  find 
them  After  they  had  gone,  Mr.  Charles  Cunningham 
came  and  instituted  search  in  the  same  trunk  in  which 
they  were  found,  and  they  were  discovered  there  by  him. 
He  laid  them  on  the  top  of  the  trunk— immediately  where 
they  were  found.  These  papers  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  oflicers  when  examining  my  house,  and  were  in  no 
bundle. 

In  regard  to  Kev.  Dr.  Parkman,  I  think  he  did  not  do 
me  justice.  In  ray  conversation  with  him  he  certainly 
spoke  to  me  of  his  brother's  aberration  of  mind. 

[The  prisoner  accounted  for  the  traces  of  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, by  stating  that  at  the  lecture  before  his  last  he  tried 
hai'd  to  show  the  nature  of  acids  and  their  action  on  col- 
ors. He  also  accounted  on  the  same  ground  for  the  fires 
in  the  furnace,  and  the  little  bits  of  copper.] 

Many  things  might  have  been  mentioned  had  I  had  any 
thought  of  their  being  required ;  but  I  had  none.  I  de- 
pended on  the  truth  alone  to  prove  my  innocence.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  more  tlian  the  truth  would  be 
brought  against  me. 

I  have  put  my  trust  in  God  alone.  My  counsel  have 
told  me  to  be  calm,  and  that  has  been  brought  against 
me  to  prove  my  guilt,  and  my  capability  to  commit  crime. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  allow  my  students 
free  access  to  my  laboratory ;  but  so  many  accidents  oc- 
curred in  consequence,  that  I  latterly  gave  up  the 
Ijractice  altogether.  Of  late,  also,  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  my  own  things  for  chemical  use,  and  when  en- 
gaged this  way,  would  have  the  laboratory  shut  up.  This 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be. 

On  Friday  I  was  proved  to  have  been  at  home  all  the  af- 
ternoon, and  was  not  out,  consequently  I  could  not  have 
been  at  the  College.  And  as  to  Sanderson,  that  is  a  mis- 
take. He  could  not  have  seen  me  on  the  night  when  he 
says  he  did.  On  Friday  when  I  left  the  College,  I  went 
to  get  the  omnibus  at  Brattle  street,  and  stepped  into 
Brigham's  and  took  a  mutton-chop,  and  there  I  remained 
for  a  time,  after  which  I  went  home. 

On  Wednesday,  after  leaving  the  College,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  make  a  small  present  to  a  young  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  went  into  a  store  and  made  a  purchase  of 
a  book— Humboldt's  late  work— after  which  I  went  into 
Brigham's  again  and  got  a  cup  of  tea,  when  I  chanced  to 
leave  a  note  and  the  parcel  behind  me.  My  counsel  went 
there  and  got  the  book  and  the  note;  but,  as  it  has  been 
with  me  in  various  other  respects,  this  has  not  been  men- 
tioned by  them." 

[Dr.  Webster  here  sat  down.  He  however,  in  an  in- 
stant afterwards  started  up  again,  and  resumed.] 

"  I  Tiave  one  word  more  simply  to  say.  J  have  felt  more 
distressed  by  the  producrion  of  these  anonymous  letters 
than  auythliig  else— and  I  call  my  God  to  witness — and  if 
it  should  tje  the  last  word  I  should  speak — I  never  did 
write  one  of  tliem  !  My  counsel  have  had  a  letter  sent  to 
them,  by  some  one,  saying  that  the  letter  signed  "  Civis," 
was  written  by  him.  If  he  is  here,  (elevating  his  voice  to 
a  tiigh  pitch,  and  using  an  animated  gesture)  1  call  un/inn, 
if  he  lias  a  spark  of  humanity  in  him,  to  come  forward  and  say 
he  lurote  that  letter  ! 

I  believe  notices  have  been  put  in  all  the  papers  for  him 
to  come  here.    I  have  said  briefly  what  1  had  to  state." 

The  prisoner  closed  his  remarks  and  took  his  seat,  an 
almost  deathless  sileuce  having  pervaded  the  room  during  1 
their  delivery.  j 

A  rece 's  of  a  few  minutes  was  then  granted  to  the  Jury. ' 

At  5  P.  M.,  C.  .J.  Shaw  rose  and  delivered  his  Charge  toj 
the  Jury,  the  members,  as  is  usual  upon  sueh  occasions,  I 
rising  in  their  places.  His  Honor  remarked  that  the{ 
Court  was  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  gde- 


volved  upon  it,  in  the  solemn  and  important  duty  which 
he  was  about  to  perform.    Late  as  were  the  hour  and  day 

of  the  week,  he  felt  that  it  was  best  tbr  all  concerned  to 
present  the  case  to  the  Jury,  and  to  complete  the  cause. 
On  this  account  he  should  be  more  brief  in  what  he  might 
have  to  say  than  he  should  otherwise  have  been. 

The  question  was  one  mainly  of  fact,  but  the  Court 
must  lay  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  Jury  were 
to  be  guided  in  making  up  their  verdict.  He  should  con- 
fine himself  to  stating  the  rules  of  law,  rather  than  go 
over  the  mass  of  testimony  introduced. 

He  did  not  deem  it  essential  to  make  any  appeal  to  the 
jury  to  do  their  duty ;  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  sol- 
emn proceedings  already  gone  over,  had  impressed  them 
more  forcibly  than  he  could  possibly  do.  They  had  been 
called  to  ti-y  one  of  the  highest  oflences  known  to  the  laws. 
To  another  department  had  been  entrusted  the  power  of 
making  the  laws,  and  whatever  were  those  laws — whatev- 
er were  the  punishments  provided  for  an  infringement  of 
them,  it  was' our  only  province  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. We  are  not,  said  his  Honor,  to  consider  their  char- 
acter, and  aje  not  responsible  for  their  operations.  When 
any  individual  is  charged  with  crime,  we  are  to  consider 
what  the  law  is — the  facts  in  the  case — and  apply  them  to 
the  charge; — and  hence  arises  a  division  of  duties.  The 
Court  may  lay  down  the  rules — the  jury  are  to  take  them 
and  apply  them  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  return  a  ver- 
dict in  accordance  with  those  facts. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  Chief  Justice 
passed  to  speak  of  the  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he  was  charged  with  the 
crime  of  murder ;  homicide  embraces  every  mode  by  which 
life  may  be  taken,  and  is  of  various  degrees,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  To  decide  what  is  murder  and  what 
is  manslaughter,  we  must  resort  to  the  common  law, 
which  our  ancestors  brought  over  with  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  which  is  no  less  the  common  law  of  this 
Commonwealth,  than  it  is  of  England  at  the  present  day. 
And  to  these  principles  he  should  refer,  making  use  of 
memoranda  which  lae  had  used  upon  a  former  and  simi- 
lar occasion. 

Murder  is  killing  with  malice  aforethought,  or  killing 
with  any  wicked  intent,  as  when  one  kills  another  lor  his 
money.  Manslaughter  is  killing  under  sudden  passion — 
in  the  heat  of  combat — or  with  sutiicieut  provocation. — 
The  ditference  between  the  two  crimes  consists  in  the  ma- 
lice, which  may  be  express  or  implied — and  imiilied  ma- 
lice is  inferred  when,  the  fact  of  killing  being  proved, 
there  appears  no  justification  for  the  offence. 

To  assail  an  individual  with  a  deadly  weapon,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  malice  aforethought.  But  no  provocation 
by  mere  words,  when-a  mortal  blow  is  given,  will  reduce 
a  homicide  from  murder  to  manslaughter — that  is,  a  blow 
intended  to  be  mortal.  There  must  be  a  suificient  provo- 
cation; an  assault — a  technical  term  perfectly  familiar  to 
lawyers— and  not  a  slight  assault,  must  be  proven  to  war- 
rant the  employment  ot  a  weapon,  the  use  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  cau.~e  death.  If  two  persons  come  together,  not 
intending  to  quarrel,  and  strife  ensues,  and  one  party  is 
slain,  then  tlie  crime  is  manslaughter,  no  matter  who 
gives  the  mortal  blow ;  but  if  the  parties  meet  with  an  in- 
tention to  quarrel,  then  the  crime  is  murder.  These,  with 
other  distinctions,  -were  pointed  out  by  the  learned  Judge, 
he  at  the  same  time  remarking,  that  there  was  not  much 
in  the  present  case  to  require  that  they  should  be  pointed 
out  to  the  jury — not  much  evidence  having  been  shown 
to  the  Court  that  the  parties  came  together  in  the  heat  of 
blood,  or  that  any  marked  provocations  were  given  by 
the  one  or  the  other. 

To  warrant  a  conviction  in  the  case  under  trial,  two 
things  must  be  proved^the  death  of  one  paity — and  that 
the  death  was  inflicted  by  violence,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  exclude  altogether  the  idea  of  death  by 
suicide,  or  by  visitation  ot'God.  or  by  the  hands  of  anoth- 
er than  the  accused.  -And  in  tlie  present  case  the  Jury 
must  perceive  from  the  mea^uies  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  law,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
among  peisoiis — sociiil  p isitioii  made  no  ditfereuce.  fhe 
poor  and  the  rich  were  alike  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law — alike 
amenable  to  punishment  for  any  violation  ofit.s  ordinan- 
ces. The  object  of  an  inque.^t  is  when  a  sudden  <ieath 
occurs,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if  these  fact.-j  prove  that 
a  crime  h-.-s  been  committed,  to  punish  the  ollender,  be  he 
who  he  may. 

In  the  case  now  under  trial,  a  highly  respected  member 
of  this  community  suddenly  disappears,  and  evidence  is 
iiitroduced  going  to  show  that  he  is  de;id,  and  that  he  met 
his  death  by  violence.  Now  arises  the  question  who  com- 
mitted the  deed  of  violence?  And  this  question  is  to  be 
determined  by  cii-<;uinsf;intial  evidenee,  for  there  is  no 
witnesses  of  the  act,  no  diiect  evidence  in  the  cyse.  If  it 
were  required  to  furnish  direct  evidence,  most  crimes 
would  go  unpunished.  Can  the  deed  he  proved  by  cir- 
curastaiitial  evidence?  Yes,  if  thv  i-.ircumstiiuci'S  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  warrant  it.  riiei'e  is  an  al'solute  ne- 
ce.ssit)' for  a  resort  to  circuinsl;iiiii.il  :'vi tence.  Compar- 
isons have  been  drawn  between  .Ijm-oi  :ind  eiicumstan- 
tial  evidence,  but  with  no  f,'re;il  justice,  ;is  tin-  two  kinds 
are  eiitirely  dill'erent,  eacii  iios-(--,sing  its  iul\  :iiila^es  and 
its  di.~advantaj;es.  lu  direct  evidence  there  is  this  advan- 
tage that  tlie  man  who  saw  an  act  testifies  to  il  himsell— 
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if  he  is  to  be  believed  the  fact  is  established — but  if  he  is 
not  to  be  believed,  then  is  this  kind  of  testimonj'  of  much 
less  value  than  circumstantial  evidence.  But  through 
the  means  of  circumstantial  proof,  a  fact  may  be  as  satis- 
factorily settled  as  by  the  most  positive  proof.  The  great 
main  fact  is  to  be  established  by  a  series  of  other  facts, 
from  Tvhich  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  but  the  facts 
must  be  fully  proved,  (partial  proof  will  not  answer,)  and 
the  inference  clear  and  distinct.  In  all  cases  the  infer- 
ence should  be  natural,  not  artificial. 

Other  facts,  perhaps  not  material  to  the  issue,  maybe 
introduced,  but  these  must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
conclusion.  For  example,  in  the  present  case,  suppose 
the  identification  of  the  teeth  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
main  conclusion  that  the  remains  vrere  identified.  The 
facts  ol  the  height,  size,  shape,  hair,  &c.,  of  the  remains, 
maj'  be  introduced,  and  though  of  a  less  conclusive  na- 
ture, still  they  sustain  the  general  theory.  Some  recent 
cases  were  cited  by  the  Judge  to  illustrate  the  case  in 
point.  But  a  constant  guard  must  be  kept  that  no  pre- 
tended circumstances  are  introduced.  Conduct  may  be 
introduced,  as  it.  is  always  to  be  presumed  that  a  particu- 
lar act  proceeds  from  a  particular  motive.  A  probable 
fact  is  proved  in  the  absence  of  all  coutrary  presumptions, 
and  then  it  a  party  has  had  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
and  has  not  done  so,  the  probability  is  strengthened. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  must  be  acted  upon  in 
judging  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

First — The  facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  depends 
must  all  be  proved. 

Secondly — It  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  the  facts  be 
consi.-tent  with  each  other.  If  an  alibi  was  attempted,  it 
must  be  clearly  proved — and  if  so  proved  the  main  con 
elusion  to  be  drawn  falls  to  the  ground. 

Thirdly — The  hypothesis  set  up  must  exclude  every 
other  hypothesis — that  is,  if  the  death  is  proved,  the  mode 
must  exclude  all  idea  of  suicide,  or  death  by  any  other 
caus.e  than  a  violent  one. 

C.  J.  Shaw  next  referred  to  the  nature  of  a  reasonable 
doubt,  wliich  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  fact  really 
is — a  reasonable  uncertainty ;  an  absolute  certainty  is  not 
necessary,  but  a  moral  certainty  is  required. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  evidence  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  present  case.  Tliere  are  four  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment, charging  the  commission  of  the  homicide  in 
four  different  modes.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  the  charge 
be  substantially  and  formally  set  forth;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  set  out  several  distinct  forms  of  committing 
a  homicide,  as  it  may  not  be  known  in  what  manner  the 
proof  will  sustain  the  charge  If  any  one  mode  is  proved, 
it  is  sufficient  to  wariant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  There  may 
be  new  modes  of  inflicting  death. 

For  instance,  a  sponge  with  chloroform  upon  it  may  be 
held  to  a  man's  mouth  until  he  becomes  insensible — and 
until  death  ensues.  If  the  death  be  proved,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment.  The  law  is  adapted 
to  meet  exigencies  as  they  may  arise.  If  the  fact  is  prov- 
ed tliat  Dr.  Park  man  iost  his  life  in  the  Medical  College 
the  piesuiuptiou  is  that  some  one  of  the  modes  enumera- 
ted was  adopted,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  -warrant 
a  veiuict  of  guilty  in  the  case.  The  Court  was  therefore 
of|opiuiou  that  the  fourih  count  of  the  indictment 
was  a  good  count,  and  so  ruled  for  the  purposes  of  this 
trial. 

What  was  necessary  to  b;  established?  The  death— a 
deatii  by  violence,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
exclude  accident  or  suicide — or  in  other  words  is  the 
death  of  Dr.  Pari^mau  proved — -were  those  his  remains 
found  in  the  Medical  College — and  were  they  found  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  to  e.xclude  all  idea  of  death  by 
accident  or  suicide?  Dr.  Parkman  disappeared  on  Fri- 
day, November  23,  in  the  forenoon,  so  far  as  any  knowl- 
edge of  his  fiierids  is  concerned  He  was  seen  to  enter 
the  Medical  College  on  that  day,  and  was  never  seen  to 
come  out  again. 

An  alibi  has  been  set  up,  and  if  proved  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  it  is  a  good  defence,  because  it  is  proved 
that  Dr.  Parkman  was  seen  abroad  after  the  time  in 
which  it  is  charged  that  he  probably  lost  )iis  life.  But 
this  evidence  of  an  alibi  must  not  be  con.'^idered  by  it- 
self^ but  must  be  weighed  with  rlie  evidence  introduced 
upon  the  other  side.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
the  witnesses  were  liable  to  mistake — and  that  Dr.  Park- 
man  must  have  been  seen  yt  the  precise  time  and  place. — 
Again,  along  jieriodjof  time  has  elapsed,  and  persons  have 
been  |/ut  upon  their  recollcorions.  Would  not  then  more 
than  live  persons  h.ive  seen  Dr.  Parkman  on  Friday  af- 
teinoou  ?  Might  nut  ;'  hunilred  ijersons  have  seen  him? 
This  i.^  negative  testinimiy,  but  it  tends  to  an  affirmative 
result. 

Tne  jury  must  consider  all  these  things — the  dim  light 
of  the  hour  at  wliicli  it  is  testified  that  Dr.  Parkman  was 
last  seen — consider  Ids  rapid  manner  of  '.valking.  Again, 
if  it  is  proved  lii.'it  he  was  murdered  in  the  College,  could 
he  lie  Mjen  nln  na'l  aflorvvards?  To  establisli  the  aiibi,  the 
proof  muNi  be  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Cuijiiol  ihrre  be  a  mistake  in  the  matter?  And  it  is 
pi-ojMii- to  weigh  this  testimony  with  that  introduced  by 
tin-  >;ii-,',;i  nment  in  relation  to  the  death  at  the  College. — 
Ifthi.- id  UDt,  proved  by  the  government,  then  is  the  de- 
fendant eutilled  to  an  acquittal.   The  Jury  must  compare 


the  testimony  as  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  Dr.  Park- 
man  was  seen— and  see  whether  the  witnesses  could  not 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  identity ;  they  must  also  ask 
whether  others  would  not  have  been  likely  to  have  seen 
him. 

It  is  not  material  to  prove  the  death  at  the  College  on 
Friday,  but  it  is  Important,  as  the  Government  avers  that 
Dr.  Parkman  went  there  on  that  day,  and  never  came 
away.  Was  the  defendant  at  the  College  on  that  day? 
He  lectured  there,  and  he  admits  that  he  was  at  the  Col- 
lege;  and  some  testimony  has  been  introduced  to  show 
that  he  was  at  the  Colle.ge  as  late  as  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  If, 
then,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  after  he  entered  the  College,  and  those  were  his  mu- 
tilated remains  found  beneath  its  walls,  the  conclusion 
is  strong  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  violence. 

And  iiere  arises  the  question,  how  came  the  body  there? 
Some  judges  have  decided  that  to  prove  death,  the  body 
must  be  found ;  but  this  is  not  true.  The  remains  are  near 
each  other,  or  in  one  part  of  the  building ;  and  if  they 
were  there  for  concealment,  the  person  who  concealed 
one  part,  concealed  the  whole.  The  natural  conclusion 
is,  that  they  formed  parts  of  the  same  body ;  and  this  is 
strengthened  from  the  fact  that  no  duplicates  were  found. 
Were  they  there  for  jjurposes  of  dissection? 

Dr.  Ainsworth  says  no — he  keeps  a  record  and  accounts 
for  all  his  subjects.  Besides  the  vessels  were  not  injected. 
The  question  arises,  were  those  remains  parts  of  Dr.  (jeo. 
Parkman's  body?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  t)ody 
itself  does  not  suffice  for  identifioation.  Then  comes  the 
teeth  found  in  the  furnace.  If  the  Jury  believe  that  Dr. 
Keep  made  the  teeth,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  i-e- 
cognition  of  his  work,  then  this  fact  bears  strongly  upon 
the  question  of  the  identification  of  the  remains. 

Several  respectable  witnesses  have  testified  that  a  den- 
tist may  recognise  his  work.  One  dentist  has  testifled  that 
under  some  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  recog- 
nise work.  If  the  Jury  should  conclude  that  the  teeth 
did  once  belong  to  Dr.  Parkman,  and  that  the  remains 
found  were  part  of  the  same  body,  then  was  the  body 
identified,  for  the  identification  of  one  part  identifies  the 
whole 

His  Honor  remarked  that  lie  should  pass  over  all  that 
was  said  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  only  ask 
the  Jury  to  give  such  weight  to  it  as  it  deserved.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  Mr.  Littlefield  testifies  that  he  alone  had 
charge  of  the  key  of  the  dissecting  vault,  and  that  it  was 
kept  in  a  dark  place.  From  Sunday  to  Wednesday  a 
close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  College,  and  every  part 
of  it  was  looked  into  except  this  vault. 

The  Court  did  not  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oner during  this  time,  and  since  his  arrest,  siiould  have 
much  weight  with  the  Jury.  His  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion cannot  give  much  strength  to  the  other  facts. 

If  the  government  theory,  that  Dr.  Webster  enticed  Dr. 
Parkman  to  the  College  never  intending  to  pay  him  the 
amount  due  him,  but  only  intended  to  get  possession  of 
his  notes,  and  Dr.  Parkman  is  killed  there  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, is  sustained  by  the  evidence,  then  is  the  case  one  of 
express  malice.  But  this  requires  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
ble  doubt. 

It  is  a  pretty  significant  fact  in  this  connection  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  pay  the  .$90  received  ou  Friday  morning, 
to  Dr.  i'arkman.  This  sum  in  a  check  on  the  Freeman's 
Bank,  the  same  check  that  Mr.  Pettee  gave  on  Friday  to 
him,  was  denosited  in  the  Bank  of  Cambridge,  on  Satur- 
day, the  24tli.  If  Dr.  Webster  did  intend  to  get  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Parkman,  and  did  get  them  in  consequence  of  his 
acts,  it  becomes  a  clear  case  of  murder  by  express  malice.  If 
the  fact  were  true  that  the  money  was  not  due  on  the  larger 
note,  it  becomes  a  strong  circumstance.  I'lie  prisoner 
never  mentioned  but  one  iiote,  and  yet  two  are  found. — 
These  are  evidences  of  concealment  which  go  to  show  a 
consciousness  of  guilt. 

The  Judg^e  also  referred  to  some  other  points,  but  he 
said  it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to  go  minutely  in- 
to particulars.  The  point  urged  against  the  prisoner  by 
the  government,  that  he  waived  an  examination  at  the 
Police  Court,  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight.  The  jury 
must  weigh  the  evidence  touching' the  anonymous  let- 
ters. If  vvritten  by  the  defendant,  they  went  to  show  a 
guilty  conscience.  In  regard  to  the  evidence  of  charac- 
ter, it  might  be  said  that  this  kind  of  evidence  lias  but 
little  authority  when  offences  of  a  high  nature  are  charged. 
It  might  apply  to  ofleuces  of  a  minor  character. 

His  Honor  in  closing,  commended  the  case  to  the  Jury, 
admonishing  them  to  give  it  their  serious  and  solemn  at- 
tention—to  take  time  and  deliberate,  to  endeavor  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  which  would  satisfy  their  own  good  judg- 
ment, and  their  own  consciences,  and  he  was  sure  it 
would  satisfy  his. 

The  Chief  Justice  closed  his  charge  at  8  P.  M.,  having 
occupied  three  hours  in  its  delivery.  The  papers  were 
handed  to  the  Jury,  and  they  immediately  retired  to 
their  room. 

The  Court  was  kept  open,  the  Judges,  however,  retiring 
from  the  bench.  The  prisoner  also  was  taken  out  and 
provided  with  refreshments. 
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THE  VERDICT.  I 

About  10|  P.  M.,  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Court  reom, 
and  then  a  whisper,  that  the  Jury  had  sent  for  the  Judges, 
and  every  sound  was  hushed,  and  every  countenance 
wore  an  anxious  exprehsion.  At  12  minutes  to  11,  the 
prisoner  was  brought  into  the  room  in  the  custody  of  ofla- 
cer  Jones,  and  placed  in  the  dock.  A  deadly  paleness 
overspread  his  face,  and  his  manner  was  nervous  and  agi- 
tated. His  eyes  fell  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  dock,  and 
he  wore  no  longer  the  calm  and  collected  demeanor  which 
had  characterised  him  since  the  commencement  of  his 
trial. 

At  7  minutes  to  11  the  Jury  came  in,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  Court,  the  prosecuting  oflScer  and  his  as- 
sociate, and  the  prisoner's  counsel. 

As  soon  as  the  Court  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Clerk 
rose  and  said — "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  have  you  agreed 
upon  your  Verdict?" 

Foreman. — We  have. 

Clerh. — Who  shall  speak  for  you  ? 

The  Jury. — Our  Foreman. 

Clerk. — John  W.  Webster,  rise  and  hold  up  your  right 
hand.  (Which  the  prisoner  did,  though  with  some  difli- 
culty.)  Mr.  Foreman,  look  upon  the  prisoner ;  prisoner, 
look  upon  the  Foreman.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  is 
John  W.  Webster,  the  prisoner,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman,  (in  a  firm  voice,)  GUILTY. 

And  as  the  awful  word,  sealing  the  doom  of  the  unhap- 
py man  at  the  bar  broke  upon  the  silence,  every  man  held 
his  breath,  and  instantly  turned  to  the  dock  to  gaze  upon 
the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  word  had  passed  from  the 
lips  of  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury,  the  hand  of  the  prisoner 
fell  by  his  side  as  if  paralyzed,  his  eyes  closed,  his  head 
drooped,  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  He  at  once 
dropped  into  his  seat,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  his  senior  counsel,  Judge  Meeeick, 


passed  to  the  dock,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  pri 
soner,  to  which,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  he  replied. — 
Judge  Merrick  was  deeply  affected,  and  so  agitated  that 
he  could  hardly  stand.  Several  of  the  jury  were  affected  to 
tears.  Such  another  scene,  be  the  prisoner  who  he  may, 
be  his  guilt  what  it  may,  we  sincerely  pray  never  to  wit- 
ness again.  To  see  one  like  Prof.  Webster,  whatever  may 
be  his  guilt — and  this  point  we  do  not  question — so  com- 
pletely prostrated  as  he  was  on  Saturday  night,  is  a  scene 
that  has  no  charms  for  us. 

But  we  would  not  in  our  sympathy  for  the  murderer 
forget  his  victim.  Soon  the  former  must  meet  his  doom, 
and  the  ends  of  justice  be  satisfied.  We  think  it  must 
have  been  apparent  to  all  who  have  visited  the  court  room, 
that  Prof  Webster  has  entertained  a  strong  hope  of  a 
disagreement  of  the  Jury,  perhaps  a  slight  conviction  that 
a  verdict  for  manslaughter  would  be  rendered,  and  it 
may  be,  the  slightest  hope  of  an  acquittal ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  case  must 
have  been  greater. 

At  11  P.  M.  the  Jury  was  dismissed,  the  prisoner  order- 
ed to  be  remanded,  and  the  Court  adjourned.  The  pris- 
oner was  taken  from  the  room  immediately,  supported  by 
two  officers,  placed  in  a  carriage,  which  was  driven  rap- 
idly to  the  Jail. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  commending  the  admira- 
ble arrangements  made  for  the  trial,  and  of  tender- 
ing our  thanks  to  Sheriff  Eveleth,  and  his  officers,  for  all 
their  kindness  and  attention  paid  to  us.  Of  the  Court,  it 
does  not  become  us  to  speak ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted,  by  both  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence,  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  The 
most  gentlemanly  conduct  marked  every  step  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  counsel,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  by 
the  one  party,  and  every  effort  made  by  the  other,  to  se- 
cure a  fair  and  impartial  trial  for  the  defendant. 


"EVERY  MAN  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES" 
Should  have  a  good  Map  of  his  own  State  in  his  possession. 

It  is  useful  for  reference  when  reading,  when  travelhng,  and  for  his  family. 

EAIL  EOAD  MAP  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 

CANADA,  AND  ^ASTERN  NEW  YOEK.  , 


This  Map  is  the  largest,  most  correct,  and  reliable  Map  of  the  Rail  Roads  in  the  N.  E. 
States,  4'C.,  ever  published.  It  was  projected  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Goldthwait,  to  accom- 
pany the  Legislative  Rail  Road  Reports  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  bound  up  with  their  re- 
ports for  the  year  1848.  Since  which,  at  this  date,  April  1,  1850,  and  up  to  this  date,  tlie 
publishers  have  added  all  the  New  Routes,  chartered,  and  on  which  trains  are  running, 
which  a!  e  distinctly  designated.  Aside  from  the  valuable  Rail  Road  information,  it  forms 
an  excellent  map  for  reference.  Every  town  in  the  N.  E.  States  is  carefully  mairked  out, 
and  on  such  a  scale  as  renders  it  comprehensive  to  all.  The  size  of  the  Map  is  22  by  27 
inches,  and  beautifully  colored.  The  price  is  37  cents  on  sheets,  62  cents  in  pocket  form, 
and  $1.00  rflounted  on  rollers,  colored  by  counties  and  varnished.  Individuals  can  have  sin- 
gle copies  sent  them,  by  enclosing  the  money  by  mail.  The  Trade  supplied  at  usual  dis- 
count to  travelling  agents.     Excellent  terms  are  offered.     Address 

REDDING  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  8  STATE   STREET,  BOSTON. 


Mm  Mew  Chance  for  Business  for  every  Young  Man  of 

Industry  and  Enterprise  wlio  can  Command 

a  small  Capital^ 

Which  is  that  of  supplying  any  town  on  the  line  of  any  Railroad,  with  cheap  Publicatiohs, 
Magazines,  Newspapers,  «S:c.,  &c. 

Wilhin  the  last  ten  years,  many  young  men  who  have  started  and  commenced  with;  a 
small  supply,  are  now  permanently  located  and  established.  Subscribers  and  regular 
customers  can  be  obtained  in  any  town,  to  Godey's  Ladies'  Book,  Graham's  Magazine,  Sar- 
tain's  Magazine,  and  the  National.  Magazine ;  the  Boston  Weekly  Newspapers,  such  as  the 
Flag  of  Our  Union,  Olive  Branch,  Yankee  Blade,  &c.,  and  New  York  Weekly  Papers^ 
Weekly  Herald,  Weekly  Tribune,  Home  Journal,  Scientific  American,  &c.,  &c. ;  Philadel- 
phia Weekly  Papers,  Saturday  Courier,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  a  host  of  cheap  books,  which  retail 
from  12  1'2  cents  each,  to  a  dollar;  which  class  is  becoming,  daily,  more  popular  and  val- 
uable ;  Useful  Books,  and  Works  of  Fiction,  from  authors  such  as  Cooper,  Irving,  Bulwer, 
James,  &c.,  &-c. — all  of  which  are  placed  at  such  moderate  prices  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  Redding  &  Co.,  8  State  Street,  Boston, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  the  Trade  with  these  publications  since 
1839,  which  they  do,  by  the  single  copy  or  upwards,  at  the  lowest  caSh  prices.  Packages 
sent  off  daily  or  weekly.     Address,  as  above,  post  paid. 


^w  of  Wasliington   Street,  Boston,  looking  towards  the  Old  South  Chnrch  (the  same  Church  wMeh  was  used  In 

War  of  1776,  by  the  British  Troopa,  as  a  Biding  School). 

THE   CHINA   TEA    COMPANY, 
No.  198  Washington  Street, 

(See    View   Above,) 

'^^^'^^^^ 

Comprises  the  whole  premises,  No.  198  Washington  Street,  occupying  Eleven  Rooms  in 
tnd  employing  12  Clerks  and  Porters,  including  a  Native  Chinaman,  who  has  the  general  supe 
endence  of  th©  Packing  Department,  and  the  filling  of  orders.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
Company  deal,  exclusively,  in  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate  ;  and  probably  no  Store  in  the  Un 
States  presents  a  larger  and  greater  variety  of 
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WHICH    ARE-  OFFERED    AT    THE 
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They  have,  also,  some  packages  of  very  fine  choice  Souchong  and  Gunpowder  Teas,  of  high  c 

and  of  most  exquisite  flavor. 


Of  every  description,  Raw,  Roasted,  and  Ground,  in  Bags,  Boxes,  or  Canisters,  and  the  very  con 
nient  size  of  10  pound  bags,  suitable  for  families,  which  can  be  sent  by  express  or 

Rail  Road,  without  damage. 

'         BBANOH    STORES, 

Uo.  78  Hanover  Street,  near  the  Depot  of  the  Maine  and  Lowell  Kail  Roads, 
ITo.  68  Beach  Street,   near  the  Worcester,   Western,  and  Old  Colony  Dep( 

Orders,  accompanied  with  the  money,  addressed  to  Redding  &  Co.,  the  Proprietors  of  the  C 
Co.,  sent  by  mail,  will  have  immediate  attention,  and  parties  can  rely  on  having  the  best  article 
the  money,  generally  a  little  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Their  dealing  exclusively  in  tl) 
commodities  warrants  this  assertion. 

OCF"Tin  Cans,  holding  4  pounds,  2-5  cents  for  the  can,  and  a  very  serviceable  article  for  the  ho5 
can  be  safely  sent  by  express;  or,  if  ordered,  in  chests  of  2,  4,  6,  and  10  pounds,  the  chest  free. 


